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JANUARY,  1906. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year, 
the  first  number  of  the  Garden 
Album  and  Review  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  plant-loving  public. 

The  Garden  Album  and  Review 

will  appear  regularly  every  month. 

Each  issue  will  contain  four  beauti¬ 
ful  coloured  plates  of  plants,  flowers, 
or  fruits  worthy  of  cultivation — as 
well  as  photographs  or  sketches  of 
new,  rare,  or  interesting  plants. 

The  Garden  Album  and  Review 
will  not  be  restricted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  particular  Class  of  plants. 
It  will  be  devoted  to  Gardening  in  all 
its  branches — both  in  the  open  air  and 
under  glass. 

Although  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
to  give  coloured  plates  of  Vegetables, 
these  important  plants  will  not  be 
overlooked. 

As  a  horticultural  publication  we 
believe  the  Garden  Album  and 
Review  is  unique.  Nothing  like  it 
has  ever  been  attempted  before. 

Owing  to  its  convenient  size,  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations,  moderate  price, 
and  select  information,  we  venture  to 
hope  that  the  Garden  Album  and 
Review  will  soon  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  gardening  literature,  and 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  cordial 
approval  and  generous  support  of 
everyone  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables. 

Lord  Bacon  has  said  that  “  Garden¬ 
ing  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures, 
and  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirit  of  man."  We  hope  that  the 
Garden  Album  and  Review  will 
make  this  truth  still  more  evident. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  ask 
our  readers  to  do  us  the  favour  of 
making  the  Garden  Album  and 
Review  known  as  widely  as  possible 
amongst  their  friends. 
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NEW  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  improvement  of  plants  used  for  food  is 
work  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  advanced 
nations  and  populous  countries  ;  and  in  this 
direction  horticulturists  who  have  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  fruit  or  vegetables  have 
produced  extremely  satisfactory  results.  British 
hybridisers  have  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
commercial  value  of  the  forms  raised  to  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  their  efforts,  and  just  as  it  is 
with  many  inventions  in  the  mechanical  world, 
the  originators  do  not  always  reap  the  full 
reward  of  their  efforts.  It  has  been  left  for 
the  United  States  to  set  an  example  that 
might  be  followed  in  other  countries  with 
advantage.  The  award  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  hybridiser, 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  California,  to  be  paid 
in  annual  amounts  of  10,000  dollars  for  ten 
years,  is  a  record  in  history  of  plant  improve¬ 
ment.  Without  detracting  in  the  slightest 
from  Mr.  Burbank’s  work  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  British  horticulturists  who  are 
equally  worthy  of  substantial  recognition. 
Possibly,  at  some  future  time,  when  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  funds  at  its  disposal  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  importance  of  the  work  it  has 
to  perform,  some  part  may  be  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  plant  improvement.  At 
present  all  that  the  producers  of  new  plants 
can  look  to  is  the  eagerness  of  growers  and 
the  public  to  secure  any  form  which  shows  an 
advance  on  those  already  in  cultivation.  Even 
the  protection  of  an  interest  in  a  new  plant 
seems  to  present  difficulties  that  have  hitherto 
proved  insurmountable  in  this  country. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  advantage  of  decisions  respecting  the 
distinctness  and  merits  of  novelties  being 
entrusted  to  a  central  independent  body  of 
experts  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Committees. 
The  value  of  rewards  secured  for  new  plants, 
fruits,  or  vegetables  exhibited  before  these 
adjudicators  is  widely  recognised  both  by  the 
trade  and  the  public.  Considering  the  large 
number  of  new  productions  submitted  for 
certificates,  the  instances  where  those  selected 
for  honours  have  subsequently  failed  to  justify 
the  distinction  are  exceedingly  few.  Indeed,  in 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  during  which  I 
have  been  familiar  with  the  exhibits  and  the 
awards  the  numbers  of  conspicuous  cases 
would  represent  a  small  percentage  in  the  total. 
In  the  majority  the  failure  has  been  traceable 
to  the  inadequate  material  submitted  rather 
than  to  errors  of  judgment  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  exhibits.  The  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  a  dozen  years  large  numbers  of 
certificated  plants  pass  into  obscurity  only 
proves  the  alteration  in  public  taste,  and  the 
continued  advance  made. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accurate  decisions  upon  exhibited 


novelties  which  are  particularly  notable  as 
regards  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  few  individual 
specimens  may,  as  the  result  of  good  culture 
or  various  accidental  circumstances,  appear 
to  possess  distinctive  characters  which  are 
not  maintained  in  extended  cultivation.  For 
example,  neither  a  dozen  nor  twenty  fruits  of 
a  new  Apple  or  Pear  can  afford  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  habit  of  the  tree,  its  fertility, 
or  its  constitution,  all  of  which  points  concern 
the  cultivator  quite  as  much  as  the  distinctness 
and  merits  of  the  fruit.  It  is  in  a  measure 
the  same  with  vegetables.  It  is  always  possible 
to  select  a  few  samples  from  a  large  crop 
showing  exceptional  characters,  but  the  after 
results  in  their  maintenance  depend  mainly 
upon  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  strain  rests. 

Much  of  the  disappointment  which  occasion¬ 
ally  results  from  the  purchase  of  new  fruits  or 
vegetables  that  have  been  certificated  might 
be  avoided  if  it  were  made  compulsory  to 
furnish  full  details  of  their  history  and  habit, 
such  facts  to  be  incorporated  in  the  certificate 
as  a  qualification  of  the  award.  The  length  of 
time  the  variety  or  strain  has  been  under  trial 
should  be  included,  and  in  the  case  of  vegetables 
the  extent  of  land  under  the  crop  from  which 
the  specimens  were  taken  would  also  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  matter  that  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Com¬ 
mittees  that  their  duties  consist  only  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  distinctness  and  merit  of  the 
variation  as  it  appears  before  them.  They  have 
a  wider  public  interest  to  study,  and  what  may 
well  suffice  for  a  Judge’s  Certificate  at  a  local 
Horticultural  Show  should  not  alone  qualify 
for  an  award  of  the  Central  Authority. 

TRIALS  OF  NEW  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  necessity  for  further  experience  and 
information  in  the  direction  indicated  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  trials  at  Chiswick,  now 
carried  out  at  Wisley  Gardens,  from  which 
valuable  information  has  ,  been  derived  in 
reference  to  the  behaviour  of  many  novelties. 
Awards  are  now  often  postponed  by  a  request 
that  the  exhibitor  send  the  variety  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  for  trial. 
Admirable  and  desirable  as  that  custom  is  in 
many  respects,  it  is  under  present  conditions 
open  to  some  question.  If  a  raiser  has  waited 
for  several  years  to  prove  the  merit  of  a  fruit, 
or  has  devoted  a  similar  period  to  fixing  a 
strain  or  type  of  vegetable,  it  is  hard  to  have 
an  award  postponed,  possibly  for  a  year  or 
more,  when  there  must  be  ample  evidence  in 
the  exhibitor’s  possession  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

The  trial  of  all  meritorious  varieties  by  the 
Certificating  Authority  is  eminently  desirable, 
but  it  is  an  expensive  undertaking  to  perform 
thoroughly,  and  unless  the  utmost  care  is 
devoted  to  recording  every  detail  likely  to 
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affect  the  results,  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
may  be  dangerously  misleading  because  they 
are  invested  with  special  authority.  One  of 
the  difficulties  in  such  trials  is  the  selection  of 
a  standard  for  comparative  purposes,  but  to 
place  them  upon  a  scientific  and  logical  basis 
such  standards  are  essential.  In  some  fruits 
it  is  not  easy  to  select  suitable  forms,  but  well 
proved  varieties  of  the  same  season  and  type 
can  generally  be  found  that  will  serve  the 
required  purpose.  Less  difficulty  is  experienced 
as  regards  vegetables  in  this  respect,  and  in 
my  opinion  no  comparative  trials  of  these 
should  be  undertaken  without  including  a 
standard  and  well-known  variety  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions.  If  an  exhibitor  can 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  proved 
a  novelty  in  a  thorough  manner  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  decision  should  be  post¬ 
poned.  Failing  that  evidence  I  would  advocate 
the  trial  of  all  varieties  before  the  certificates 
are  awarded. 

R.  Lewis  Castle. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  matter  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  December  number  of  the  “  Wiener  Illust- 
rirte  Garten- ZeitungT  The  views  set  forth 
practically  coincide  with  those  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  best  by  British  Gardeners.  Wherever 
possible  it  is  recommended  that  fruit  trees 
should  be  planted  in  the  autumn  for  preference. 
Spring  planting  is  not  detrimental  in  favourable 
weather,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  young 
trees. 

The  hole  should  always  be  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots  when 
spread  out.  The  soil  should  be  well  dug  and 
prepared,  and  if  poor  should  be  replaced  with  a 
good  compost.  Having  spread  out  the  roots, 
the  fine  soil  is  sprinkled  between  them.  The 
hole  is  then  filled  up  and  the  soil  trodden  down 
firmly.  The  roots  are  afterwards  given  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  It  is 
important  that  newly-planted  trees  should  be 
well-watered  the  following  year  in  the  event  of 
a  very  hot  dry  summer,  and  a  stout  stake 
should  also  be  placed  to  each  tree  at  the  time 
of  planting  to  keep  it  from  swaying  about  and 
tearing  or  otherwise  injuring  its  new  roots. 

Before  planting,  all  injured  roots  should  be 
trimmed  and  cut  clean  with  a  sharp  knife. 

The  writer  does  not  recommend  pruning  the 
branches  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  in  spring. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  gardeners.  Some  contend — 
and  we  think,  rightly — that  the  injured  roots  of 
a  newly-transplanted  tree  cannot  support  the 
same  number  of  buds  after  mutilation  as 
before  it.  Hence  it  is  prudent  to  cut  away  all 
weak  and  useless  twigs,  and  shorten  back 
strong  leaders,  so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  upon 
the  injured  roots  beneath  the  soil,  and  the 
evaporation  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  the 
plant  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air. 


“  FLORA  AND  SYLVA.” 

The  last  monthly  issue  of  this  magnificent 
publication  is  in  our  opinion  the  very  best  of 
the  whole  33  numbers  that  have  appeared. 

The  December  issue  completes  the  third 
volume.  Mr.  Robinson  dedicates  it  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  flower  painter,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Moon,  concerning  whose  life  and  work  he 
writes  in  a  most  sympathetic  and  touching 
manner.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  plates  that 
have  appeared  in  “  Flora  and  Sylva  ”  have  been 
from  paintings  by  the  dead  artist,  and  no  more 
fitting  epitaph  to  his  life’s  work  could  possibly 
be  written  than  the  drawings  of  plants  and 
flowers  which  he  himself  has  placed  on  record. 

Lovers  of  really  good  gardening  works  will 
learn  with  regret  that  “  Flora  and  b ylva  ”  is  no 
longer  to  appear  as  a  monthly,  but  it  is 
promised  that  yearly  volumes  shall  appear, 
the  first  to  be  published  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 
The  magazine  hitherto  has  been  published  at 
less  than  its  actual  cost  with  a  view  to  putting 
no  monetary  bar  to  its  circulation,  but  it  is 
clear,  Mr.  Robinson  says,  that  a  serial  done  in 
the  best  way  as  regards  illustrations,  paper, 
and  printing,  does  not  appeal  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  readers  to  justify  its  being  issued  as 
a  monthly  magazine.  Certainly  “  Flora  and 
.Sylva  ”  was  excellent  value  for  one  shilling  per 
month,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  that  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  patronage  it  deserved. 

Amongst  the  contents  of  the  last  number 
special  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  two 
beautiful  coloured  plates,  one  representing  two 
new  or  little  known  Liliums — L.  myriophyllnm 
and  L .  sutchuenense  ; — the  other  displaying  two 
new  bulbous  Irises — I.  bucharica  and  /. 
warleyensis.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  writes  upon 
the  lilies  which  he  introduced  from  China  for 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  R.  I.  Lynch,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Botanic  Gardens  treats  upon  the  Irises. 

Articles  on  the  Daisy  bushes  (Olearia),  the 
Buddleias,  the  Aloes,  and  the  Mulberries  are 
all  full  of  interest,  while  the  wood  engravings 
are  superb.  _ 

Apple — “The  Baron.” — Almost  everyone 
recognises  the  great  value  of  “  Dumelowr’s 
Seedling  ”  or  “  Wellington  ”  as  a  cooking 
apple.  Anything  approaching  it  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  For  this  reason  we  call 
attention  to  a  fine  apple  called  “  The  Baron,” 
which  has  been  grown  in  Messrs.  Spooner’s 
Nursery  at  Hounslow  for  20  years  past.  It  is 
a  seedling  from  “  Wellington,”  and  makes  fine 
prolific  trees,  on  the  Paradise  stock.  The 
fruits  are  large  and  handsome,  roundish  and 
flattened.  The  skin  is  pale  yellow7  freely  dotted 
with  russet,  and  heavily  washed  and  streaked 
with  bright  crimson  on  the  sunny  side.  The 
eye  is  large  and  open,  while  the  stalk,  about  Jin. 
long,  is  set  in  a  shallow  green  cavity.  We 
consider  “  The  Baron  ”  a  first-rate  eating  apple 
at  Christmas  time,  rather  than  a  cooker.  Its 
whitish  flesh  is  very  juicy,  and  possesses  a 
peculiarly  rich  aromatic  flavour. 


PLATE  1. 


NEW  HYBRID  IRISES. 

Amongst  hardy  plants,  perhaps  there  is  no  genus  that  excites  so 

much  admiration  as  the  Iris.  At  the  present  time  it  contains  about  170 
species  of  herbaceous  plants,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  north  temperate 

regions.  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  the 

various  species  were  formerly  divided  into  several  distinct  genera.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  however,  in  his  hand  book  on  the  “  Iridese,”  as  well  as  the 
authors  of  the  “  Genera  Plantarum,”  are  agreed  that  such  genera  are 
not  structurally  distinct  from  Iris  proper. 

There  are,  however,  several  groups  into  which  the  various  species  of 
Irises  naturally  divide  themselves.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
interesting  groups  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  “  Oncocyclus,”  or  “  Cushion 
Irises.”  These  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  large  and  beautifully- 

veined  and  speckled  flowers — and  their  difficult  cultivation.  Closely  related 
to  them  is  another  group  of  Irises,  known  as  the  “  Regelia,”  in  which  are 
many  fine  forms — not  so  gorgeous  in  blossom,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the 
true  Oncocyclus  section,  but  of  much  easier  cultivation. 

For  some  years  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  new  race 
of  hardy  Irises  by  combining  the  best  qualities  of  the  Oncocyclus  and 
Regelia  groups.  Such  a  race  is  now  an  established  fact,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  of  Haarlem.  During  the  past 
eight  or  nine  years  he  has  been  fertilising  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
forms  of  the  Regelia  group — such  as  Korolkowi ,  vaga ,  Leichtlini ,  and 
Suworowi — with  pollen  from  the  best  forms  of  such  Oncocyclus  Irises  as 
Susiana ,  Marice ,  Lorteti ,  iberica ,  Gatesi ,  Sc.  His  anticipations  have  been 
realised  to  the  full,  and  he  has  developed  substantial  blossoms  of  most 
varied  colours.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  work  are  displayed  on  our  first 
plate,  of  which  Mr.  Van  Tubergen  is  good  enough  to  say  that  “  the  flowers 
depicted  are  strikingly  life-like,  and  the  plate  does  full  justice  to  their 
beauty.”  The  variety  at  the  top  of  the  plate  is  “  Charon  ”  (a  cross 
between  Korolkowi  venosa  and  atropurpurea)  ;  the  figure  to  the  left 
represents  “  Thalia  ”  (a  cross  between  Korolkowi  typica  and  iberica  van 
Houttei )  ;  while  the  lower  right-hand  flower  is  “  Isis  ”  (a  cross  between 
Korolkowi  violacea  and  iberica  van  Houttei).  There  are  many  other 
charming  varieties  quite  as  distinct  in  form  and  colour  as  those  represented. 

Cultivation. — The  true  Oncocyclus  Irises  are  notoriously  difficult  to 
grow7  successfully  year  after  year.  Their  magnificent  flowers  entice  many 
to  cultivate  them,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  disappointment  usually 
succeeds  the  attraction.  The  new  hybrid  Irises,  however,  to  which  the 
name  of  “  Regelio-C)mlus  ”  has  been  given,  not  only  flower  freely  but 
increase  rapidly.  They  delight  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  to  which  may  be 
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added  a  liberal  quantity  of  well-decomposed  cow  manure.  The  soil  must 
be  dug  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  so  as  to  secure  perfect  drainage. 
This  is  a  most  important  condition,  as  anything  like  stagnant  water  in 
the  soil  is  likely  to  cause  the  rhizomes  to  decay  during  the  winter  months. 
Stiff,  heavy  soils  must  be  made  lighter  and  more  porous  by  the  addition 
of  plenty  of  sand  or  grit,  and  it  is  wise  to  surround  the  rhizomes  with  a 
good  handful  of  sand  at  the  time  of  planting.  Besides  the  sand  and 
cow  dung,  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  add  a  little  mortar  rubble,  as  these 
Irises  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  chalk  or  lime  in  the  soil. 

Depth  of  Planting. — The  rhizomes  should  not  be  planted  too  deeply, 
otherwise  the  growths  are  apt  to  come  up  weakly,  and  the  flower-spikes  may 
fail  to  develop.  In  heavy  soils,  the  rhizomes  may  be  covered  with  about  two 
inches  of  soil,  while  another  half-inch  or  so  may  be  added  in  light  or  friable 
soils.  The  roots,  when  present  on  the  rhizomes,  should  be  carefully  spread  out 
and  not  huddled  together,  so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  hairy 
fibres  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  best  time  to  plant  the  rhizomes  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
October.  There  is  no  real  necessity  to  plant  before  the  middle  of  September; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  detrimental — if  not  fatal — to  keep  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground  until  November. 

Position  and  Protection. — Although  the  Regelio-Cyclus  Irises  are 
hardy,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  garden  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured.  They  like  plenty  of  sunshine 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  early  maturity.  The  best  position,  therefore,  for 
them  would  be  on  a  sheltered  border  facing  due  south,  and  one  in  which  the 
soil  has  been  dug  and  manured  as  recommended  above. 

During  the  summer  months  the  leaves  begin  to  fade.  This  indicates  the 
approach  of  maturity  and  the  gradual  cessation  of  growth,  and  brings  the 
season  to  about  the  middle  of  July.  At  this  time  the  rhizomes  should  be 
carefully  lifted  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  shady  spot  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  down,  the  roots  trimmed  a  little,  and  the  rhizomes  stored 
away  in  dry  sand  or  earth  until  the  time  for  planting  again  comes  round. 


Mildew  v.  “  Lysol.” — In  the  Garden  for 
December  16th,  Dr.  O’Donel  Browne,  Portna- 
grena,  Naas,  County  Kildare,  calls  attention  to 
“  Lysol,”  as  a  sure  preventive  against  mildew 
on  Roses. 

“  Lysol  ”  can  be  obtained  at  any  good 
chemist’s  shop.  It  is  a  fluid  and  can  be  mixed 
with  either  hot  or  cold  water  in  any  propor¬ 
tion.  It  sometimes  turns  water  into  a  milky 
fluid,  but  is  not  itself  in  the  least  weakened. 
The  strength  recommended  is  i  or  2  per  cent. 


of  “  Lysol  ”  fluid  to  a  basin  of  cold  or  luke¬ 
warm  water.  All  parts  affected  with  mildew 
should  be  sprayed  thoroughly.  A  second 
application  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  badly 
affected  plants.  In  very  severe  instances  the 
doctor  recommends  thoroughly  rubbing  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
dipped  in  the  “  Lysol  ”  solution.  He  guarantees 
that  it  will  do  plants  no  harm,  and  feels  con¬ 
vinced  that  mildew  will  in  future  be  no  longer 
a  dreaded  pest. 


PLATE  2. 


IMPATIENS  OLIVERI. 

Impatiens  Oliveri ,  C.  H.  Wright,  ex.  W.  Watson,  Gard.  Chron.  1903,  ii.  178 ;  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  7960.  I.  Thomsoni,  Oliver,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  1888,  xxi.  398  (not  of  Bot.  Mag. 
t-  779 5)- 

This  fine  Balsam  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  at 
Lykipa,  Tropical  East  Africa,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet.  It  is  to  Sir  John  Kirk,  K.C.M.G.,  however,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  its  introduction  to  cultivation.  He  collected  seeds  from 
plants  growing  along  the  Uganda  railway  upon  volcanic  rocks  or  tufa, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,800  feet,  and  sent  them  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  where  the  first  flowers  opened  in  July,  1903.  The  plant  is  named 
in  honour  of  Prof.  D.  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  who  had  previously  dedicated  it 
to  its  original  discoverer.  As,  however,  another  species  had  been 
previously  figured  and  described  as  Impatiens  Thomsoni  in  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine,”  Professor  Oliver’s  name  could  not  stand. 

Impatiens  Oliveri  is  a  very  striking  plant.  It  grows  about  3  or  4 
feet  high,  and  is  perfectly  glabrous  in  all  parts.  Like  all  Balsams  the 
stems  are  very  succulent,  and  are  often  swollen  above  the  joints.  The 
oblanceolate  leaves  are  produced  in  irregular  whorls  of  4  to  8,  and  when 
fully  grown  are  about  8  inches  in  length.  They  are  distinctly  veined, 
and  have  conspicuous  bristle-like  hairs  on  the  margins.  The  flowers  are 
borne  singly  upon  the  stalks  and  resemble  those  of  the  well-known 
I.  Sultani  in  appearance,  but  are  much  larger.  They  vary  in  colour 
from  pale  lilac  to  rose,  and  have  curved  spurs  at  the  back  about  2in.  long. 

Cultivation. — This  species  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  rich 
sandy  soil  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  F.  in  the  same  way  as  I.  Sultani. 
The  young  plants,  when  large  enough  to  handle  easily,  should  be  pricked 
out  or  transferred  singly  to  small  pots.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they 
should  be  moved  into  larger  pots,  taking  care  after  each  disturbance  to 
keep  the  tender  plants  shaded  and  sprinkled  over  occasionally  until  they 
get  re-established.  A  compost  of  loam,  leaf -soil  and  sand  will  suit  them 
admirably  when  grown  in  well-drained  pots. 

Although  ornamental  in  large  pots  or  in  groups  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
Impatiens  Oliveri  has  also  proved  itself  useful  as  a  decorative  plant  for 
the  open-air  during  the  summer  months.  At  Kew  during  the  past  year 
several  plants  were  grown  outside,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
If  there  is  anything  against  the  plant,  it  is  perhaps  its  size,  but  with  a 
little  manipulation  it  is  possible  that  plants  can  be  got  to  flower  in  small 
pots,  so  as  not  to  occupy  too  great  a  space  on  the  conservatory  stage  or 
floor. 
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Which  are  the  Best  Potatos  ? — The 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  has  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  reply  to  this  important  question. 
Some  time  ago  it  issued  census  papers  to  over 
two  hundred  of  its  readers,  and  asked  them  to 
“enumerate  the  two  early  best,  mid-season,  and 
late  varieties  in  their  particular  districts.”  The 
results  appeared  in  the  issues  dated  Nov.  25th 
and  Dec.  2nd,  and  are  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  those  interested  in  the  Potato. 

The  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
covered  for  the  purpose  of  this  census,  and 
replies  were  received  from  the  North,  East, 
and  West  of  Scotland  ;  from  the  North-east, 
East,  Midlands,  South,  North-west,  and  South¬ 
west  of  England;  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Of  these  returns 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  came  from  the 
English  Counties,  so  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  infer  that  what  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular  varieties  in  England  are  equally 
popular,  or  even  equally  suitable,  for  cultivation 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

There,  were  about  184  varieties  enumerated 
altogether — 48  early,  80  mid-season,  and  56 
late.  Very  few  varieties  secured  more  than 
twenty  votes,  while  a  very  large  number  were 
either  unknown  or  ungrown  in  some  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  following  table  will  show 
at  a  glance  the  varieties  which  secured  more 
than  twenty  votes  in  each  group  out  of  a  total 
respectively  of  205,  196,  and  198,  for  the  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  groups  : — 

Early  Varieties  (out  of  205  votes). — Duke  of 
York,  78  ;  Sharpe’s  Victor,  61 ;  Ringleader,  33 ; 
May  Queen,  31  ;  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  31  ;  Veitch’s 
Ashleaf,  30  ;  Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  26 ;  Early 
Puritan,  21.  Mid-season  Varieties  (out  of  196 
votes). — Windsor  Castle,  65  ;  British  Queen, 
57;  Snowdrop,  33;  Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  28; 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  24.  Late  Varieties  (out  of 
198  votes). — Up-to-Date,  151  ;  The  Factor,  22; 
Magnum  Bonum,  21. 

It  is  possible  that  the  varieties  that  have 
secured  the  highest  number  of  votes  may  be 
the  best  "for  cropping  and  flavour,  but  it  is 
open  to  doubt.  The  figures  show,  at  least,  one 
thing,  namely,  the  varieties  that  are  most 
generally  grown.  Taking  the  highest  in  each 
group  we  find  that  “Up-to-Date”  with  151 
votes  out  of  198,  represents  76  per  cent.  ; 
“  Duke  of  York  ”  with  78  out  of  205  represents 
38  per  cent.;  and  “  Windsor  Castle  ”  with  65 
out  of  196  represents  33  per  cent. 

To  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
result  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  flavour, 
cropping,  and  disease-resisting,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  each  enumerator  should  grow 
exactly  the  same  varieties,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  apart,  and  under  conditions  that  should 
be  as  identical  as  possible  considering  the 
locality.  But  what  private  garden,  or  public 
garden  for  that  matter,  can  accommodate  for 
trial  purposes  184  varieties  of  Potatos  at  one 
time  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  news  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  William 
T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
from  the  Directorship  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  came  as  a  distinct  surprise  upon  the 
horticultural  public.  Sir  William  is  62  years 
of  age  and  has  been  officially  connected  with 
Kew  for  30  years — 10  years  as  Assistant 
Director  and  20  as  Director.  During  this 
period  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  has 
left  his  mark  upon  the  gardens,  the  greenhouses, 
and  the  Herbarium.  Sir  William  had  a  keen 
eye  for  landscape  effects,  and  one  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  abolish  the  wire  fence  that 
used  to  cut  off  what  was  called  the  “  Botanic 
Garden  ”  proper  from  the  Arboretum.  Being  a 
lover  of  tobacco  himself  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  absurd  regulations  (in  three  languages) 
against  smoking  in  the  open-air  of  the 
“  Botanic  ”  portion  of  the  Gardens  were  soon 
abolished  on  his  appointment  as  Director.  We 
hope  that  Sir  William  may  enjoy  for  many 
years  to  come  the  repose  from  official  work  he 
has  so  well  earned. 

The  new  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Dr.  Prain,  is  14  years  younger  than  his 
predecessor,  and  is  well-known  in  the  Indian 
Service,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta.  He  is,  we 
understand,  a  botanist  and  plantsman  to  the 
finger  tips,  and  has  had  a  distinguished  medical 
career.  The  military  title  is  one  of  courtesy, 
so  one  need  not  fear  that  the  plants  at  Kew  are 
likely  to  be  set  out  in  straight  lines  in  the 
future.  And  we  trust  the  staff  that  has  been 
such  “  a  happy  family  ”  under  the  late  Director 
will  be  still  more  happy  under  the  new  Director. 

The  specific  name  of  the  Impatiens  shown 
in  our  coloured  plate  was  given  in  honour  of 
Professor  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  Herbarium  at  Kew  for  many 
years.  His  little  book  on  “  Elementary 
Botany  ”  has  probably  made  more  plant 
lovers  than  any  other  owing  to  its  simplicity 
and>  charm.  Although  Professor  Oliver  is 
scarcely  known  among  horticulturists,  he  is 
nevertheless  an  enthusiastic  gardener  now,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  he  prefers  the  living  plants 
and  flowers  to  their  dessicated  and  lifeless 
fragments  in  the  Herbarium. 

The  death  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
late  Curator  of  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  creates  a  gap  in  the  ranks 
of  gardeners  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
Mr.  Burbidge  passed  away  quietly  in  his 
sleep  on  Christmas  Eve  last,  in  his  59th  year. 
He  was  a  gardener  with  a  rare  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  impart  his  information  to  individuals  01 
Societies  that  sought  his  aid.  He  was  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  gardeners  who  took  an 
interest  in  drawing,  and  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his 
keen  observations  acquired  in  the  habit  of 
making  sketches. 


PLATE  3. 


ROSE  "FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKI." 

Really  good  white  Roses  of  any  kind  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  introduce  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  “Garden  Album  and  Review”  a  coloured  plate  of  “Frau 
Karl  Druschki.”  This  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  white 
Rose  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  It  was  raised  by  Peter  Lambert, 
and  sent  out  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  become  a 
universal  favourite. 

Although  generally  spoken  of  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  has  some  Hybrid  Tea  blood  in  its  veins.  According  to  Dr. 
Hoffmann’s  “  Amateur  Gardeners’  Rose  Book,”  it  was  raised  from  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  “Caroline  Testout”  and  the  vigorous  Hybrid 
Perpetual  “  Merveille  de  Lyon  ” — the  first-named  being  rosy-red  in  colour, 
while  the  last  has  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink  in  the  centre.  As  a 
garden  Rose  it  is  considered  far  superior  to  “  Merveille  de  Lyon,”  although, 
perhaps  its  fine  broad-petalled  flowers  cannot  compare  with  those  of 
“Caroline  Testout”  for  fragrance.  It  is  a  very  strong-growing  Rose,  and 
produces  its  beautiful  blossoms  in  great  abundance,  not  only  in  summer, 
but  also  during  the  autumn  months.  For  exhibition  purposes,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  is  at  present  without  a  rival,  and  as  a  dwarf  or  bush  Rose  in  the 
garden  it  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  variety  having  pretensions  to  being  white. 
For  market  purposes  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  those 
Roses  already  grown  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Although  perhaps  not  so  free 
in  growth  or  blossom  as  some  old  favourites  like  “  General  Jacqueminot,”  it 
has  a  purity  of  colour  that  is  often  sadly  needed  during  the  summer  months 
by  florists. 

In  common  with  many  other  excellent  Roses,  “  Frau  Karl  Druschki  ”  has 
one  failing,  and  that  is  its  susceptibility  to  mildew.  As  a  preventive  or  check 
to  this  pest  the  plants  may  be  well  syringed  a  few  times  from  April  onwards 
with  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  loz.  of  liver  of  sulphur  in  2\  gallons  of 
water  ;  or  with  a  solution  of  “  Lysol,”  referred  to  on  page  5. 

Pruning. — Being  a  vigorous  grower  this  Rose  does  not  require  to  be  pruned 
too  severely.  For  the  production  of  good  flowers  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
out  any  dead  wood  or  weak  unripened  shoots,  or  growths  crossing  and  rubbing 
against  each  other.  The  long  leading  shoots  may  be  cut  back  a  little  more 
than  half  their  length,  so  as  to  encourage  new  sturdy  growths  from  the  ripened 
eyes  lower  down  the  stem.  Where,  however,  large  flowers  are  required  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prune  somewhat  more  severely,  and  also  to  rub  out  any  weak 
or  unnecessary  shoots  that  develop  in  early  summer.  The  time  for  pruning 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  locality  and  the  weather.  In  the  milder  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  pruning  may  be  done  as  early  as  February;  but  in  less  favoured 
spots  it  must  of  necessity  be  deferred  till  March  or  April. 
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NEW  PLANTS,  &c. 

Two  New  Carnations. — At  the  R.H.S. 

meeting  on  Dec.  19  last,  the  Floral  Committee 
gave  an  Award  of  Merit  to  Carnation  “Aurora” 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret’s 
Vineries,  Forest  Gate,  Guernsey.  It  is  a 
long-stemmed  variety,  with  salmon  buff 
fringed  petals,  flaked  with  bright  crimson.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Carnation  “  Fair 
Maid,”  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  Surrey.  This  is  a  grand  Tree 
Carnation  with  a  delicious  scent,  and  fringed 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink  colour. 

A  Decorative  Orange. — Some  well-fruited 
plants,  of  a  variety  of  Citrus  japonica,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  R.H.S.  on  Dec.  19, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  owing  to  their 
dwarf  size,  bushy  habit,  and  numerous  oval, 
yellow,  dotted,  fruits,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg.  The  Committee’s  appreciation 
found  expression  in  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  as 
a  winter  fruiting  plant  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse,  the  variety  is  to  be  highly 
commended. 

Chrysanthemum  “  Dr.  Engelhard.” — 

This  pink-flowered  variety  was  shown  at  the 
R.H.S.  on  Dec.  19  last,  by  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath  &  Co.,  Wisbech,  and  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  from  the  Floral  Committee.  The 
variety  originated  in  France,  and  has  already 
been  received  with  favour  in  the  United  States. 
It  appears  to  be  free  in  blossom  and  bushy  in 
habit,  and  excellent  for  cutting  purposes. 

Chrysanthemum  “Miss  Ellen  Willmott.” 

— A  coloured  plate  of  this  fine  white-flowered 
Japanese  variety  is  given  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige  e t  etrangere. 
The  variety  was  put  into  commerce  by  M. 
Auguste  Nonin,  of  Chatillon-sous-Bagneux,  in 
1905,  and  at  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  des  Horticulteurs  beiges, 
it  was  unanimously  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba. — This  is  a 
fine,  crested  form  of  a  well-known  Fern.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton, 
and  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.  on  Dec.  19,  when 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  plant 
presents  a  graceful  feathery  appearance,  owing 
to  the  division  and  sub-division  of  the  pinnae. 

Sarracenias. — The  last  issue  (Dec.  1905) 
of  the  Wiener  Illustrirte  Garten-Zeitung  contains 
a  coloured  plate  of  these  peculiar  trumpet¬ 
leaved  plants,  the  varieties  shown  being  S.  x 
Cookeana  and  A.  X  Conrti ,  with  forms  which 
have  resulted  from  crossing  these  two.  The 
subject  of  Sarracenias  or  “  Trumpet-leaved 
Pitcher  Plants  ”  as  they  are  called,  is  ex¬ 
haustively  dealt  with  in  the  November  issue  of 
“Flora  and  Sylva,”  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.  A  beautiful  coloured  plate  of 


S. /lava  is  given,  and  7  species  and  41  hybrids 
are  described.  The  only  one  who  makes  any¬ 
thing  like  a  speciality  of  these  plants  nowadays 
is  Mr.  A.  J.  Bruce,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. 

Begonia  X  longicyma. — This  is  a  new 
hybrid  Begonia  described  and  figured  in  the 
Revue  Horticole  for  December  last.  It  first 
flowered  in  1904,  having  been  raised  from 
B.  Schmidtiana  and  B.  semperflorens  atropuvpurea. 
The  cross  was  first  made  in  the  year  1900,  and 
selections  were  made  the  three  following  years 
before  the  hybrid  as  now  known  became  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  a  bushy  tufted  plant  with  reddish 
stems,  and  grows  12  to  18  inches  high.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  B.  gracilis ,  but  are 
somewhat  smaller  and  of  a  deep  green  in  the 
pink  variety,  and  of  a  more  or  less  bronzy 
green  in  the  red  variety.  Judging  from  the 
illustration  B.  longicyma  appears  to  be  a  very 
free-flowering  plant,  and  ought  to  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  winter-flowering  section. 

Senecio  Veitchianus. — A  full-page  supple¬ 
mentary  illustration  of  this  remarkable  plant 
is  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Dec. 
30,  1905.  It  is  a  new  species  belonging 

to  the  Ligularia  section,  and  was  introduced 
to  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nurseries  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  from  Central  and  Western  China. 
There  it  grows  in  moist  and  marshy  places, 
4,000  to  8,000  feet  up  the  mountain  sides, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  near  the 
margins  of  mountain  rills  and  streams.  The 
lower  leaves  are  broadly  triangular  heart- 
shaped,  10  to  24  inches  wide,  8  to  20  inches 
long,  sharply  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  having 
stalks  ij  to  2  feet  long,  deeply  channelled  on 
the  upper  side.  The  bright  yellow  flower- 
heads — each  about  2-J-  inches  across,  like  large 
Marguerites  or  Single  Chrysanthemums — are 
borne  in  a  dense  pyramidal  cluster,  on  a  stalk 
often  more  than  feet  long.  The  plant 
received  an  “  Award  of  Merit  ”  at  the  R.H.S., 
when  shown  on  July  18  last.  It  seeds  freely, 
and  will  probably  prove  useful  for  planting  at 
the  margins  of  ponds,  streams,  marshes,  &c. 

Astilbe  grandis. — A  full-page  supplemen¬ 
tary  illustration  of  this  new  species  is  given  in 
the  Gardeners  Chronicle ,  December  16th.  It  is 
described  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
who  introduced  it  to  the  Veitchian  Nurseries. 
It  is  a  native  of  Central  China,  where  it  occurs 
sparingly  on  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  to  7,000  feet.  In  a  wild  state  it  often 
grows  6  feet  high.  It  is  similar  in  habit  to 
A.  Davidi,  having  twice  or  thrice  pinnate 
leaves,  and  feathery  panicles  of  white  flowers 
from  which  the  stamens  protrude  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  manner.  Mr.  Wilson  recommends 
rich  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  during 
growth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
11  stamens  in  the  flowers  of  this  species,  as 
shown  in  the  “  Chronicle”  drawing.  We  believe 
the  maximum  number  for  the  genus  is  ten. 


PLATE  4. 


DIERVILLA  FLORIDA  "EVA  RATHKE.” 


The  genus  Diervilla  was  founded  by  the  French  botanist,  Tournefort 
(1656-1708),  who  dedicated  it  to  a  French  surgeon  named  Dierville.  It  consists 
of  several  species  and  varieties  of  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  characterised 
by  having  opposite  leaves  and  showy  bell-shaped  blossoms.  Most  of  the 
plants  in  cultivation  are  still  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Weigela 
or  Weigelia,  which,  however,  has  been  discarded  for  many  years  by  botanical 
authorities. 

The  variety  “  Eva  Rathke,”  shown  on  plate  4,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  attractive  varieties  known  at  present.  It  is  a  form  of  D.  fiorida , 
otherwise  perhaps  better  known  as  D.  rosea  and  D.  amabilis.  The  original 
species  was  introduced  from  China  in  1845  by  Robert  Fortune  under  the 
name  of  Weigela  rosea,  and  during  the  60  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then 
the  Diervilla  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  decorative 
garden  shrubs.  The  bell-shaped  or  funnel-shaped  flowers  vary  from  white  to 
pink,  rose,  and  deep  crimson.  There  are  several  dark  coloured  forms,  such  as 
“  Dr.  Baillon,”  and  “  Saturn,”  but  “  Eva  Rathke  ”  is  universally  considered  to 
be  the  finest  of  the  group.  It  was  first  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  Show  held  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  August  29th,  1893,  by  Messrs.  A. 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Woking,  when  it  received  an  “  Award  of  Merit.” 

Diervilla  fiorida  and  its  varieties  are  easily  grown  shrubs.  They  attain 
an  average  height  of  four  to  six  feet,  and  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil 
that  is  well  drained  and  contains  plenty  of  well-decomposed  manure.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  when 
first  introduced  from  China  they  were  treated  as  greenhouse  plants. 

As  a  rule  the  Diervilla  is  grown  as  a  bush,  and  perhaps  in  this  way  it 
displays  its  clusters  of  flowers  on  arching  shoots  during  the  early  summer 
months  to  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  form.  The  plants,  however, 
lend  themselves  well  to  being  trained  on  walls  or  trellises,  but  when  grown 
in  this  way  they  need  a  little  more  attention  to  pruning  than  they  usually 
receive. 

Another  method  of  growing  Diervillas  is  in  the  form  of  standards. 
A  strong  erect  shoot  is  selected  to  form  the  main  stem  from  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  When  sufficiently  tall,  the  top  is  pinched  out  so  as 
to  encourage  buds  lower  down  to  develop  and  form  the  framework  of  the 
head  of  the  plant.  In  this  way  the  plants  may  be  used  for  decorative 
purposes  much  in  the  same  way  as  Standard  Roses,  and  if  properly  pruned 
each  year  will  produce  large  numbers  of  beautiful  blossoms  during  the 
season.  Of  course  all  shoots  lower  down  the  stem  than  those  forming  the 
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head  should  be  pinched  out  as  they  appear,  so  that  all  the  sap  from  the 
rpots  shall  ascend  to  the  head  of  the  plant  only. 

Pruning. — Diervillas  are  often  sadly  neglected  in  this  respect.  They 
are  left  for  years  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  pruning  knife, 
and  consequently  become  untidy  thickets  of  old  blackened  stems,  and  weak 
non-flowering  shoots.  To  prevent  this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  some  of 
the  older  wood  and  weak  twigs  should  be  cut  out  each  year  during  the 
winter  months,  and  during  the  summer  months  the  shoots  that  have 
already  flowered  should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  encourage  new  and  vigorous 
shoots  for  next  season’s  blossom.  In  this  way  the  plants  will  always  be 
kept  in  good  condition  and  bear  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

Propagation. — Diervillas  are  most  easily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  taken  about  the  end  of  October  or  during 
November.  Shoots  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  “  heel  ”  of  the  old  wood  if 
possible,  inserted  about  half  their  length  in  sandy  soil  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
root  readily  in  the  same  way  as  Roses,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.  After 
one  season’s  growth  they  may  be  transferred  to  their  permanent  positions. 
During  the  summer  months  also  shoots  near  the  ground  may  be  layered, 
and  detached  in  the  autumn  or  spring  when  well-rooted.  Small  plants 
grown  in  pots  make  ornamental  subjects  for  early  flowering  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. 


WHO  IS  TO  LAY  OUT  THE  GARDEN  ? 

In  an  important  article  in  the  December 
number  of  “  Flora  and  Sylva ,”  Mr.  Robinson 
discusses  this  question,  and  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  landscape  gardening  should  read  it. 
Now-a-days,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  “  anyone 
may  call  himself  a  landscape  gardener ;  a 
navvy  who  has  had  some  experience  of  walk 
and  road-making,  a  jobbing  gardener,  men 
wholly  without  training  will  undertake  the 
work.”  The  true  landscape  gardener  is  a  rare 
individual,  but  a  good  one  may  be  known, 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  by  this  among  other  signs  : 
“  That  he  will  study  the  ground  thoroughly 
first  and  bring  no  plan  in  his  pocket.  He 
should  work  on  the  ground  itself,  and  be  able 
to  show  by  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  what  his 
notions  are  as  regards  the  ground  near  the 
house  and  the  flower-garden.  Paper  plans  are 
a  feeble  substitute  for  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
custom  of  planning  out  is  so  fixed  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  this  truth  accepted.” 


How  is  it  done? — A  gentleman  said  to  his 
gardener,  “Here  are  19  Rose  trees.  Plant 
them  in  nine  straight  rows,  and  place  five  trees 
in  each  row.”  The  Garden  Album  and 
Review  will  be  sent  for  12  months  free  of  charge 
to  the  subscriber  who  first  sends  in  the  correct 
solution  of  this  problem. 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

Some  very  fine  examples  of  this  cheerful 
winter-flowering  Begonia  have  been  shown  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.,  at  Westminster 
— notably  by  G.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Highwood, 
Roehampton,  Messrs.  Rochford  &  Son,  Brox- 
bourne,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton. 
The  Roehampton  plants  were  particular)7  wrell 
grown,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Bradford,  who  had  trained  them 
pyramidal  fashion.  Each  plant  was  grown  in 
a  6in.  pot,  and  was  about  2^-ft.  high.  The 
whole  collection  was  so  much  appreciated  that 
it  was  awarded  a  “  Silver  Flora  Medal.”  It  is 
thirteen  years  since  this  plant  was  first  shown 
by  the  raisers,  MM.  Lemoine  et  fils,  of  Nancy, 
France.  Its  parentage  has  often  been  con¬ 
jectured,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  “  Gloire 
de  Lorraine”  is  the  result  of  across  between 
the  Socotran  B.  socotrana  and  the  S.  African 
B.  Dregei.  To  settle  the  matter,  Mr.  Heal,  of 
the  Veitchian  firm,  has  crossed  these  two  species, 
with  the  result  that  “  Agatha  ”  was  produced. 
This  is  a  charming  winter-flowering  Begonia. 
It  approaches  “  Gloire  de  Lorraine”  in  general 
appearance,  but  is  nevertheless  a  quite  distinct 
variety.  Although  thousands  of  plants  are 
raised  annually  in  the  British  Islands,  Continent, 
and  America,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  seeding 
of  “  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ”  seems  to  be  as  remote 
as  ever. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM  x  SMITHI. 

The  most  remarkable  plant  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting,  on  Dec.  5  last,  was  undoubtedly  the 
extraordinary  orchid,  shown  under  the  name  of 
Odontoglossum  x  Smithi,  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  of  Heaton,  Bradford,  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  0.  Rossi  rubescens  and  0.  x 
crisp 0 -harry anum,  and  is  thus  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  a  cross  between  Mexican  and 
Colombian  Odontoglots,  and  contains  the 
blood  of  three  fine  species  in  its  veins.  In  a 


colouring  of  the  flowers.  These  have  a  ground 
colour  of  creamy  white,  upon  which  are 
conspicuous  blotches  of  the  very  deep  crimson- 
purple,  while  the  margins  and  tips  are  heavily 
washed  with  a  shade  of  crimson-purple  even 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  blotches.  The 
lip  is  large,  flattish,  and  pointed,  and  of  the 
same  deep  crimson-purple  as  the  sepals  and 
petals,  while  the  crest  is  bright  yellow,  and 
displays  the  teeth  and  spottings  of  the  crispum 
group. 

The  following  information,  kindly  supplied 


Odontoglossum  x  Smithi. 


state  of  nature  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  secure  a  natural  hybrid  between  species  so 
widely  removed  geographically,  but  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.  have  overcome  this 
difficulty  in  their  greenhouses. 

The  photograph  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  flowers  as  shown,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  crispo-harryanum  blood  in  them.  The 
other  parent— Rossi  rubescens — is  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves,  and 
habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  remarkable 


by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  is  sure  to  be 
read  with  interest  by  orchid-growers  generally, 
and  especially  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  production  of  hybrids. 

“0.  Rossi  rubescens ,  the  mother  parent  was 
fertilized  in  April,  1900.  It  ripened  its  seed- 
pod  the  following  year  in  March,  and  the 
seeds  were  sown  at  once.  Germination  was 
extremely  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  two 
seedlings  were  eventually  saved.  As  in  all 
Odontoglossums  it  took  two  years  to  make  the 
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first  bulb.  At  this  period  the  plant  that  has 
just  flowered,  went  ahead  of  the  other  seedling, 
and  maintained  its  lead  throughout.  The 
smaller  plant  at  present  has  only  three  very 
small  bulbs  about  the  size  of  peas. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  four  years  and 
nine  months  elapsed  from  the  time  the  seed 
was  sown  until  the  flowers  were  produced. 
Although  this  time  will  be  beaten  very  easily 
by  a  great  many  Odontoglossum  hybrids,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Rossi  crosses  will  prove 
to  be  much  slower  than  the  others.  The  fact 
that  the  seeds  of  Rossi  are  very  minute  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  slowness  of 
germination.” 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
such  a  unique  hybrid  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  by  the 
Orchid  Committee  at  Westminster.  Two 
days  later,  however,  when  exhibited  before  the 
Manchester  Orchid  Society,  it  was  still  more 
highly  honoured  with  the  award  of  a  Gold 
Medal  as  well  as  a  First  Class  Certificate  from 
the  northern  specialists. 


The  Ripening-  of  Orchid  Seed  =  Pods. — 

Mrs.  Thwaites,  of  Streatham,  one  of  the 
keenest  of  lady  orchidists,  contributes  an 
interesting  article  to  the  December  issue  of 
the  Orchid  Review,  on  the  different  periods 
of  time  it  takes  some  Orchids  to  mature  their 
seed-pods  from  the  time  of  pollination. 
Amongst  the  Cattleyas  and  Laslias,  it  appears 
to  be  the  rule  that  the  long-stemmed  kinds 
ripen  their  seed-pod  more  quickly  than  the 
short-stemmed  ones.  The  time  taken  by 
different  kinds  to  mature  may  be  tabulated 


thus  in  months  : — 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa  .  5 

,,  Schofeldiana  . ■ .  5^ 

Lcetia Cowani .  8 

,,  pumila  $  x  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  g  ...  18 

^  „  2  X  C.  gigas  $  18 

Cattleya  auvea  2  X  Lcelia  pumila  g  .  10 

Cochlioda  Noetzliana  J  xO.  crispumg . 6  &  6^- 


,,  ,,  X  0.  Hunnewellianum  g  6 

Odont.  Harryanum  2x0.  Hunnewellianum  g  8 

,,  ,,  2  X  0.  Wilckeanum  g  ...  9 

,,  ,,  2  X  0.  x  Adriana  g  ...  n 

,,  ,,  2  X  0.  Pescatorei  g  .  11 

Mrs.  Thwaites  observes  that  while  many 
Orchids  ripen  seeds  freely,  they  are  useless  as 
pollen  parents.  She  has  readily  set  Dendrobium 
cvepidatum  on  D.  Bvymerianum  for  example,  but 
has  never  succeeded  in  setting  D.  Brymerianum 
on  D.  cvepidatum.  D.  Brymerianum  sets  on 
D.  atroviolaceum ,  and  on  D.  fimbriatum ,  but 
the  reverse  never  takes  place  ;  and  once  she 
got  a  pod  to  set  on  D.  Wavdianum. 

Amongst  the  Odontoglots,  it  appears  that 
0.  Edwardi  is  readily  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  0.  Pescatorei ,  0.  cvispum ,  and  0.  Hunne¬ 
wellianum ,  but  as  a  pollen  parent  it  seems  to  be 
quite  useless.  0.  Uro-Skinneri  and  Cochlioda 
Noetzliana  both  bear  fine  seed-pods,  but  seem 


to  have  no  effect  in  fertilising  the  flowers  of 
other  species. 

Mrs.  Thwaites  observes  another  peculiarity. 
Sometimes  fine  pods  form,  and  when  examined 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months  have  been  found 
quite  empty.  This  has  happened  with  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Pescatorei  when  crossed  with  0.  x 
Wilckeanum;  and  with  Oncidium  crispum.  The 
pollen  of  Dendrobium  Phalanopsis  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  forms  of  D.  nobile ,  and  Miltonia 
Moreliana  also  produces  useless  pods. 


NEW  ORCHIDS. 

Bonatea  antennifera. — This  new  and  very 
distinct  species  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew, 
having  been  sent  from  Rhodesia  by  C.  F.  H. 
Munroe,  Esq.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and 
has  longer  leaves,  and  a  looser  inflorescence 
than  its  ally,  B.  speciosa.  The  flowers  are  as 
large  as  in  that  species  and  are  green  and 
white  in  colour.  The  petals  are  deeply  bi¬ 
partite,  while  the  lip  is  tripartite.  (R.  A. 
Rolfe,  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  Dec.  30,  1905, 
P.  450). 

Cypripedium  insigne  “Aberdeen.” — This 
was  shown  at  Westminster  by  Drewett  O. 
Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne  (gr.,  Mr. 
Renwick).  It  resembles  the  “  Harefield  Hall  ” 
variety  of  insigne.  It  is  a  handsome  richly- 
coloured  flower  having  a  white  upper  sepal 
spotted  and  blotched  with  rose  purple,  and 
stained  with  green  towards  the  base.  Award 
of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 

Cypripedium  X  Mary  Lee,  Drewett ’s  var. 
Exhibited  from  the  same  source  as  the  above 
on  Dec.  19.  It  is  a  fine  cross  between 
Arthurianum  and  Leeanum,  and  shows  its 
parentage  clearly.  The  upper  sepal  is  white 
with  lines  of  purple  dots.  Award  of  Merit , 
R.H.S.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 

Cypripedium  tessellatum  rubens. — Raised 
by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  from 
C.  concolor  and  C.  barbatum  grandiflorum.  A 
very  striking  hybrid  remarkable  for  its  deep 
crimspn-purple  colour.  A  ward  of  Merit,  R.H.S., 
Dec.  19,  1905. 

Cypripedium  x  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis 
Wellesley. — Shown  by  Francis  Wellesley 
Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins). 
It  is  a  cross  between  a  form  of  insigne  and 
“  Baron  Schroder .”  A  fine  hybrid  with  a  flattish 
circular  white  upper  sepal,  stained  with  green 
at  the  base,  and  lines  of  rich  purple  spots 
extending  from  the  base  almost  to  the  margin. 
Petals  soft  yellow  tinged  and  washed  with 
brown,  the  lip  being  reddish  brown,  and  the 
staminode  yellow.  First  Class  Certificate, 
R.H.S.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 

Lselio  =  Cattleya  Clive,  Westonbirt  var. — 
A  cross  between  L.  prastans  magnifica  and 
C.  Dowiana  aurea.  Shown  by  Major  Holford, 
Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr.  Alexander).  Flowers 
large,  bright  rose,  lip  deep  crimson  in  front 
with  an  orange  throat.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S., 
Dec.  19,  1905. 
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SchomDurgkia  chionodora.  —  This  rare 
species  was  shown  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  White).  It  had 
several  pure  white  flowers  like  miniature 
Cattleyas  on  the  stem.  The  rose-purple  variety 
Kimballiana  was  also  shown  from  the  same 
source.  The  species  was  described  in  the 
Gard.  Chron.  Jan.  1886,  p.  73,  and  the  variety 
in  the  same  journal  in  Feb.  1888,  p.  136. 
Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 

Odontoglossum  x  Vuylstekese. — A  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  flower  of  this  remarkable  Hybrid 
is  given  in  the  Orchid  Review  for  December, 
and  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  discusses  the  probable 
parentage  of  the  plant  in  an  interesting  article. 
This  Hybrid  was  raised  by  M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke, 
of  Loochristi,  Ghent,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
R.H.S.,  on  November  7th,  when  it  received  a 
First-Class  Certificate.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
who  has  made  the  study  of  Odontoglossums  a 
speciality,  considers  it  to  be  M.  Vuylsteke’s 
“  grandest  production.”  Unfortunately  its 
parentage  is  shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  probable  that  0.  Harry anum,  0.  crispum, 
and  0.  x  ardentissimum  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson- 
purple  with  a  few  transverse  bars  and  streaks 
of  white.  The  petals  are  richer  in  tone  than 
the  sepals,  and  the  fine  lip  has  a  narrow  white 
margin. 

Cymbidium  erythrostylum.  —  A  new 

species  from  Annam,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  It  has  just 
flowered  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
The  leaves  are  over  a  foot  long,  and  half-an- 
inch  broad.  The  flowers  “  are  white  with  a 
few  rows  of  purple  dots  down  the  centre  of  the 
petals  below  the  middle,  while  the  three-lobed 
lip  is  closely  lined  with  red-purple.”  The 
column  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  crimson 
colour,  in  allusion  to  which  the  specific  name 
is  given.  (R.  A.  Rolfe,  in  Gardeners'1  Chronicle, 
Dec.  16th,  p.  427). 

Lissochilus  Mahoni. — This  remarkable 
novelty  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  for  December,  1905,  at  tab.  8,047. 
It  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  after  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  John  Mahon,  Curator  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  at  Entebbe,  Uganda.  He 
sent  it  to  Kew  in  1902,  but  it  did  not  flower 
until  April,  1905,  in  the  Victoria  Regia  House. 

The  plant  grows  to  a  great  size,  the  flower 
stem  being  quite  8ft.  high,  almost  rivalling  its 
near  ally,  L.  giganteus.  It  is  a  deciduous 
terrestrial  orchid,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Phaius  in  growth.  It  has  deep  green  lance¬ 
shaped  pointed  and  plaited  leaves,  from  44  to 
54  feet  long,  and  about  4  inches  broad.  The 
flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  genus, 
the  sepals  being  reflexed,  about  an  inch  long, 
green,  suffused,  and  veined  with  brown.  The 
roundish  ovate  petals  are  over  an  inch  long 
and  broad,  and  of  a  soft  rosy-lilac  colour, 
while  the  three-lobed  lip  has  green  side  lobes 
striped  with  brown,  and  a  purple  lobe  in 
front  of  the  yellow  raised  keels.  Column  green. 


DISA  PULCHRA. 

Although  described  so  far  back  as  1847  by 
Sonder  in  “  Limnzaf  Vol.  xix.  p.  94,  this  pretty 
species  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any 
attention  as  a  garden  plant  until  recently.  No 
mention  of  it  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  horticultural  press  so  that  one  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  an  extremely 
rare  plant  in  gardens,  but  also  that  it  has  not 
often  been  seen  in  flower  in  this  country. 

It  came  very  much  into  notice  on  November 
2 1st,  1905,  when  a  couple  of  plants  were  shown 
at  the  R.H.S.,  Westminster,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  whose  gardener, 


Disa  pulchra  (two-thirds  natural  size). 

Mr.  A.  Dye,  may  be  congratulated  on  its 
successful  cultivation.  On  the  date  mentioned 
an  “  Award  of  Merit  ”  was  given  to  the  plant. 
It  should  also  be  put  on  record  that  specimens 
from  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  were  also  exhibited  on  December 
19th. 

The  plant  grows  12  to  18  inches  high,  and 
has  stem-clasping  narrow-pointed  leaves  4  to  6 
inches  long,  and  4  to  4  inch  wide.  The  flowers 
vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  but  the  prevailing 
tint  is  rose,  distinctly  and  delicately  veined 
with  deeper  colour.  The  sketch  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  flowers  on  a  reduced  scale. 
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Eria  globifera. — This  new  species  was 
introduced  from  Annam  by  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  has  flowered  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  not  a  showy 
plant,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  globose 
pseudo-bulbs  which  are  borne  at  short 
distances  apart  on  a  stout  creeping  rhizome, 
and  bear  a  single  oblong  leaf  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  erect  slender 
scapes  i \  to  2  in.  high.  They  are  light  yellow 


L^ELIO-CATTLEYA  x  EPICASTA, 
Gatton  Park  variety. 

This  fine  hybrid  was  shown  by  Jeremiah 
Colman  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr. 
Bounds),  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
given  the  plant  by  the  Orchid  Committee.  It 
is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  original  type  of 
L.-C.  x  Epicasta  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  on  Sept.  12,  1893,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  given.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 


Lselio=Cattleya  x  Epicasta,  Gatton  Park  var. 


in  colour,  striped  with  red-purple  at  the  base  of 
the  segments,  and  covered  with  a  dense  white 
tomentum  outside.  (R.  A.  Rolfe,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle ,  Dec.  30,  1905,  p.  449). 

Odontoglossum  x  Wilckeanum  Schro- 
derianum. — Shown  by  Baron  Schroder.  The 
Dell,  Englefield  Green  (gr.,  Mr.  Ballantine). 
A  grand  variety  with  primrose  yellow  flowers, 
very  heavily  blotched  with  chestnut-brown. 
Award  of  Merit ,  R.H.S.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 


that  the  parents  of  the  type  are  recorded  as 
Cattleya  W arscewiczi  $  x  Lcclia  pumila  £ 
whereas  the  parents  of  Mr.  Colman’s  plant  are 
C.  W arscewiezi  and  L.prastans.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  substantial.  The  sepals  are  pure 
white  when  fully  developed,  and  the  broad 
petals  are  white  with  a  wash  of  soft  magenta- 
purple  down  the  centre.  The  lip  is  broad  and 
spreading  and  of  a  deep  velvety  amethyst- 
purple,  the  white  and  yellow  throat  being 
traversed  with  broken  veins  of  purple. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

SEND  TO 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most  Reliable 
ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  and  Hulbs 

WORTH  GROWING. 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom. 

They  also  contain  very  useful  cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM  does  not  cater  for  a  cheap  or 
second  quality  trade,  feeling-  sure  that  cheap  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  only  end  in  disappointment,  and  prove 
dear  at  any  price;  his  Bulbs  and  Seeds  have  been 
represented  and  gained  First  Prizes  at  London, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Hanley,  Taunton,  Cardiff,  Wolverhampton, 
and  many  other  Exhibitions  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

N  o  Flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  if 
treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection.  His  Sweet  Peas 
have  gained  more  prizes  than  those  fi’om  any  two  or  three  firms 

put  together. 

12  good  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d.  ;  12  other  good  varieties, 
50  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. ;  or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. ;  a  Third 
Collection  of  the  12  best  varieties  for  Exhibition,  2s. :  or  the  Three 
Collections,  4s.,  post  free,  with  a  Packet  of  each  of  the  four  best 
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THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA. 

When  one  looks  at  the  magnificent  single 
and  double  varieties  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
to-day  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  40  years 
ago  the  modern  Tuberous  Begonia  was  un¬ 
known.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the 
first  parent  of  the  race  B.  boliviensis  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
The  following  year  the  only  yellow-flowered 
species  known — B.  Pearcei — was  introduced 
from  the  same  region,  and  it  is  to  it  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  numerous  yellow,  orange  and 
salmon  shades  that  now  abound.  The  other 
species  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  plant  were  B.  Veitchi ,  introduced  in 
1867,  and  B.  Davisi  in  1876.  With  the 
exception  of  the  yellow  B.  Pearcei ,  the  other 
parents  have  red  or  rosy  flowers,  all  small  and 
insignificant.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  in 
many  ways  that  from  such  small  beginnings, 
and  two  colours,  gardeners  have  been  able  to 
develop  such  a  magnificent  race  of  plants 
practically  within  the  period  of  30  years. 

Begonia  blossoms  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  cucumber,  melon,  and  marrow, 
inasmuch  as  male  and  female  flowers  are  quite 
distinct  from  each  other,  although  borne  on 
the  same  plants.  Of  course  the  evolution  of  a 
flower  from  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  to  one 
six,  eight,  or  nine  times  as  much,  has  taken 
place  gradually,  and  by  a  process  of  selection 
and  inbreeding.  The  four  petals  normally  seen 
in  the  original  parents  have  been  made  much 
larger  in  every  way,  and  the  margins  of  them 
in  many  cases  are  beautifully  waved,  crinkled, 
or  fimbriated.  In  what  are  known  as  the 
“double”  flowers  the  male  and  female  organs 
(known  scientifically  as  the  stamens  and  pistils 
respectively)  have  become  changed  from  narrow 
thread-like  bodies  into  broad  and  glowing 
petals  full  of  colour.  Hence  it  follows  that 
as  the  reproductive  organs  have  become  meta¬ 
morphosed,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  obtain  seed  from  the  double-flowered 
varieties.  The  blossom  which  is  likely  to 
bear  seed  is  always  easily  recognised  by  the 
triangular  winged  ovary  at  the  back. 

Culture. — Tuberous  Begonias  are  plants 
that  almost  anyone  can  grow  to  perfection 
either  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  Indeed 
for  the  decoration  of  the  outdoor  garden  the 
tuberous  Begonia  is  in  many  places  ousting 
the  ever-popular  Zonal  Pelargonium  from  the 
flower  beds,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  during 
the  summer  months  in  many  cottage  gardens. 
It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  so  long  as  this  has 
been  deeply  dug  and  liberally  dressed  with 


well-rotted  manure.  For  pot  plants  a  compost 
of  well-matured  loam,  leaf-soil  and  a  little 
silver  sand  will  be  found  to  give  excellent 
results— especially  if  a  little  Clay’s  Fertilizer 
or  Thomson’s  manure  has  been  mixed  with  it. 

Starting  the  Tubers. — Any  time  during 
February  or  March,  these  may  be  taken 
from  their  winter  quarters  and  placed  in 
shallow  boxes  on  the  surface  of  eiiher  coco¬ 
nut  fibre,  leaf-soil,  or  indeed  any  good  garden 
compost,  in  a  temperature  of  6o°  to  65°  F. 
The  tubers  should  not  be  placed  too  closely 
together,  otherwise  when  the  fibrous  roots 
develop,  they  are  likely  to  become  matted 
together.  It  is  then  difficult  to  separate  one 
tuber  from  the  other  without  injury  to  the 
delicate  roots.  There  is  no  necessity  to  cover 
up  the  tubers  when  starting  them  into  growth, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  rounded 
surface  underneath,  as  it  is  from  the  hollow 
surface  that  the  new  shoots  sprout. 

Potting. — As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are 
about  2  inches  long,  the  plants  are  ready  to  be 
potted.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  tubers.  A  safe  general  rule  to 
follow  is  to  allow  about  if  in.  all  round  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  of  the  tuber  and  the  pot. 
It  may  therefore  happen  that  pots  5,  6,  or  8 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  used.  If  they 
should  become  full  of  roots  in  a  short  time, 
owing  to  vigorous  growth,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pot  a  second  time  using  slightly  larger  pots. 
The  compost  may  consist  of  well-matured 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand  as  -stated 
above. 

» 

Shading. — This  is  only  necessary  for  a 
short  time  after  the  plants  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  merely  to  check  evaporation  from 
the  fleshy  leaves,  and  to  enable  the  injured 
roots  to  heal,  and  throw  out  new  fibres. 
When  well  established  again,  plenty  of  light 
and  air  should  be  given,  taking  care  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  not  to  allow  the 
temperature  in  the  greenhouse  to  fall  below 
6o°  F.  by  means  of  cold  draughts  from  the 
ventilators  or  open  doors. 

Watering. — This  should  always  be  done 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  to  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  the  sun-heat  is  likely  to  be 
powerful,  and  cause  brown  blotches  where 
drops  of  water  have  rested.  If  the  soil  con¬ 
tains  a  fair  amount  of  humus  in  the  form  of 
leaf-soil — say  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
compost — the  soil  will  keep  moist  and  cool  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  if  only  a  small 
quantity  be  present.  At  each  time  of  watering 
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any  plants  that  are  actually  dry,  or  nearly  dry, 
should  have  a  thorough  soaking.  If,  however, 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  to  go  from  one 
period  to  another,  it  is  better  to  wait,  rather 
than  to  give  water  to  a  soil  already  fairly  wet. 
The  amount  of  water  supplied  will  vary 
according  to  the  weather  and  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Thus,  during  warm  weather,  when 
the  plants  are  growing  freely,  more  water  will 
be  required  than  later  on  in  the  season  when 
growth  is  ceasing,  the  flowers  withering,  and 
the  stems  and  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off  one  by  one. 

Pinching  and  Disbudding. — To  make  fine 
bushy  plants  any  early  flower-buds  that  appear 
after  the  plants  have  been  finally  potted,  should 
be  pinched  out  so  that  the  plants  may  first  of 
all  develop  greater  strength.  The  leading 
shoots  may  also  have  the  points  nipped  out 
to  encourage  side  shoots.  In  this  way,  strong, 
sturdy,  bushy  plants  may  be  formed  that  will 
throw  large  quantities  of  blossom  during  the 
season. 

Manuring. — Once  the  plants  are  really  well- 
established,  and  more  than  ordinary  results  are 
required,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  give 
weak  liquid  manure  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  This  may  be  made  by  placing  a  little 
guano,  soot,  and  well-rotted  cow  manure  into 
a  bag,  and  dropping  it  into  a  tank  or  tub  of 
water.  The  liquid  should  be  stirred  up  well 
with  a  stout  stick  before  use.  About  half-a- 
pint  to  a  pint  of  liquid  manure — according  to 
its  strength— will  be  sufficient  to  dilute  a  gallon 
of  clear  water.  Of  course,  whenever  rain 
water  is  available,  it  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  tap  water. 

Planting  Out. — The  beds  in  which  Begonias 
are  to  be  planted  out  for  summer  decoration 
should  be  deeply  dug,  and  have  plenty  of  well 
decayed  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil,  as 
well  as  some  leaf-mould,  and  grit,  if  the  land 
is  inclined  to  be  at  all  heavy.  The  plants  may 
be  started  in  a  greenhouse  as  advised  above, 
but  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  any  heat  whatever.  Tubers  may  be 
started  in  coco-nut  fibre  in  a  cold  frame  in 
March,  and  by  the  first  week  in  June  will 
have  growths  two  or  three  inches  high.  They 
may  be  then  planted  out,  and  although 
naturally  more  backward  than  plants  raised  in 
heat  they  are  much  better  “stayers”  during 
the  season.  Indeed  they  continue  to  bloom 
well  into  October  until  they  are  cut  down  by 
the  frost. 

Lifting  and  Storing. — Once  the  plants 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  or  are  cut  down  by  the 
early  frosts  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up, 
cleaned  after  the  growths  are  decayed,  and 
stored  in  dry  soil  or  sand  in  an  airy  frost- proof 
cellar  until  the  following  spring. 

Propagation. — T uberous  Begonias  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  division  of  large  tubers,  or 
from  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots.  Unless  one 
has  the  convenience  for  propagating,  it  will  be 


found  much  more  satisfactory  to  purchase 
tubers  from  a  reliable  source.  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seeds  the  latter  should  be 
sown  in  January  or  February  on  the  prepared 
surface  of  a  rich  gritty  soil.  Pots  or  shallow 
pans  may  be  used  and  should  be  well-drained 
for  about  half  their  depth  with  clean  “  crocks.” 
A  layer  of  rough  fibre  or  moss  should  be  placed 
over  these,  and  then  the  rougher  particles  of 
soil.  The  surface  may  be  flat  or  slightly  domed, 
but  should  be  pressed  fairly  firm  with  a  piece 
of  flat  board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tiny  brown 
seeds  from  dropping  down  too  far.  It  is  safe 
to  dip  the  pots  or  pans  in  water  rather  than  use 
the  water  pot.  In  this  way  the  soil  will  be 
moistened  without  running  any  risk  of  washing 
the  seeds  into  patches,  as  is  likely  to  be  done 
with  the  water  pot. 

Pricking  Out. — When  the  young  plants  are 
about  J-inch  high,  each  one  may  be  lifted  up 
with  a  pointed  stick  cleft  at  the  apex,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  pots  or  pans  in  a  rich  gritty 
compost,  about  an  inch  apart.  In  due  course, 
after  shading  and  sprinkling,  the  young  plants 
begin  to  grow  vigorously,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  singly  to  small  pots  and  grown  on.  The 
temperature  at  which  seeds  should  be  sown 
should  be  about  70°  to  750  F.,  and  the  tender 
seedlings  should  be  protected  from  cold 
draughts  and  chills.  Young  plants  raised  in 
this  way  will  flower  freely  during  the  summer 
months,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  partially 
shaded  places  in  the  open  air. 
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REHMANNIA  ANGULATA. 

There  are  now  several  species  of  Rehmannia 
known,  but  the  one  that  has  attracted  most 
attention  during  the  past  year  or  two  is  R. 
angulata,  the  flowers  of  which  are  shown  half 
natural  size  in  the  sketch.  As  one  might  almost 
guess  from  the  shape  and  drooping  character 
of  the  blossoms,  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Fox¬ 
glove  family.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  China, 
whence  it  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea.  It  was  shown  at 
the  R.H.S.,  in  1903,  when  it  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  On  June  14th,  1904,  how¬ 


ever,  the  plant  (from  which  the  sketch  was 
made),  was  again  exhibited,  and  was  awarded 
a  First-Class  Certificate.  The  plant,  which  is 
covered  with  soft  hairs,  grows  3  to  4  ft.  high, 
and  is  pyramidal  in  habit.  The  lower  leaves 
are  broadly  ovate  lanceolate  with  large 
irregular  teeth  or  indentations  on  the  margins, 
and  are  often  over  a  foot  in  length.  The 
flowers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing,  are 
borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 


there  are  sometimes  10  to  12  on  the  same  stem. 
They  are  bright  rose  in  colour  with  a  white 
throat,  speckled  or  blotched  with  purple,  and 
washed  with  yellow.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  front  segment  of  the  calyx  is  conspicuously 
longer^  than  the  others,  but  like  them  is  re¬ 
curved. 

This  species  can  be  scarcely  classed  as  hardy, 
at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
however  been  recorded  as  hardy  in  the 
Cotswold  Hills  without  any  protection.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  safer  to  shelter  in  a  cold  frame 
or  greenhouse  during  the  winter  months, 
although  it  may  prove  to  be  a  first-rate  plant 
for  bedding  out  during  the  summer  months  in 
sheltered  spots.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  flourishes  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  - 

JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM. 

This  charming  Chinese  shrub  came  as  a 
revelation  to  visitors  to  the  RTFS.  Show, 
Westminster,  on  January  9th  last,  when 
specimens  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of 
Feopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Geo. 
Reynolds.  The  gracefully  arching  shoots  were 
wreathed  in  bright  primrose  yellow  blossoms, 
most  of  which  were  of  a  semi-double  character. 
Unlike  the  hardier  winter  Jasminum  ( J . 
nudiflormn ),  the  species  under  notice  bears 
leaves  and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  So  far  as 
is  at  present  known  J.  primulinum  is  not 
altogether  hardy  in  our  climate  except  in 
perhaps  the  most  favoured  spots.  It  is  a 
native  of  Yunnan,  where  it  grows  in  the  hedges 
and  copses  at  great  elevations,  and  has  resisted 
16  degrees  of  frost  on  a  north  wall  in  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  Nursery,  at  Coombe  Wood.  It 
flourishes  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  the  fact 
that  it  flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  its  general  cultivation. 
The  plant  was  first  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  on 
March  10th,  1903,  when  it  received  a  First- 
Class  Certificate.  It  has  since  been  figured  in 
the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  March,  1903,  197; 

Flora  and  Sylva,”  1904,  and  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine,”  t.  7981. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Garden  Album 
and  Review  is  6/6  post  free  ( 8/6  abroad). 
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MECONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Meconopsis  integvifolia ,  Franch.  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fr.  1886  (not  of  Bulley  in  Flora 
and  Sylva,  1905)  ;  Gard.  Chron.  1904,  ii.,  240  (fig.)  ;  Le  Jardin,  1904,  328 ;  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  8027. 

The  genus  Meconopsis  belongs  to  the  Poppy  family  (Papaveracese), 
and  resembles  the  Poppies  so  much  in  general  appearance  and  structure 
that  its  name  was  suggested  by  two  Greek  words  meaning  “  Poppy-like.” 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  genus  has  come  very  much  into 
prominence,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  introductions  of  fine  forms  from 
the  East. 

The  subject  of  our  plate  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  remarkable 
additions  to  the  genus.  According  to  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  it  was 
first  discovered  in  1872-3,  by  the  Russian  traveller,  Przewalski,  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  province  of  Kansuh.  It  was  subsequently  met 
with  by  other  travellers  in  China,  including  Potanin,  the  Abbe  Delavay, 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt.  Its  first  appearance  in  Europe  was  due  to  the 
Abbe  Farges,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  M.  Maurice  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  in 
1895.  Plants  from  these  first  flowered  in  1897,  but  as  no  seeds  were 
produced,  the  plant  dropped  out  of  cultivation. 

Its  next  appearance  in  cultivation  was  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr. 
Wilson  when  travelling  in  China  for  Messrs.  Yeitch,  in  the  year  1903.  He 
“found  it  in  millions”  on  the  mountains  west  of  Tachienlu,  at  elevations 
of  11,000  to  15,000  feet,  never  lower.  At  these  altitudes  the  plants  are, 
of  course,  subject  to  intense  cold,  and  have  consequently  proved  to  be 
quite  hardy  in  our  climate  in  the  open  air. 

The  plant  is  a  true  biennial  and  forms  dense  tufts  of  lance-shaped 
leaves,  which  mostly  spring  from  the  root-stock,  and  are  grey-green  in  colour, 
densely  covered  with  brownish  hairs.  If  one  imagines  the  plant  in  the 
plate  to  be  about  four  times  larger,  a  very  good  idea  of  its  actual  size  and 
appearance  may  be  gained.  In  its  native  habitat  it  often  reaches  a  height 
of  3  feet,  with  as  many  as  18  flowers  on  a  stem.  The  height,  however, 
varies  with  the  altitude,  the  plants  highest  up  on  the  mountain  sides  being 
merely  rosettes  of  leaves,  with  a  solitary  flower  nestling  in  the  centre. 

The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  well-known  Scarlet  Poppy  ( Pap  aver 
orient  ale ),  but  are  of  a  clear  yellow  colour  with  the  8  petals,  arching 
inwards  over  the  numerous  stamens  which  surround  the  7-8-rayed  stigma 
in  the  centre.  Unlike  poppy  flowers,  those  of  Meconopsis  integrifolia  remain 
in  perfect  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  drop  soon  after  they 
have  opened. 
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Culture. — This  species  is  easily  raised  from  seeds — indeed  that  appears 
to  be  the  only  way  to  reproduce  it  year  after  year  owing  to  its  biennial 
nature.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  light  rich  sandy  soil  in  pots  or  pans 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  when  they  will  germinate  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seeds  appears  to  be  in  early 
summer.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  easily,  they  may  be 
transferred  to  small  pots  and  grown  on  till  about  the  middle  of  September, 
when  they  will  be  sturdy  enough  to  be  planted  out  in  sheltered  positions  ;  or 
they  may  be  grown  on  in  larger  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  cool  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  early  the  following  year.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  came  into  blossom  the  following  March  and  April.  When 
specimens  were  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show,  on  April  25,  1904,  they  attracted  universal  attention,  and  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  securing  the  award  of  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Until  the  plant  has  been  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  it 
would  be  premature  to  say  how  it  will  behave.  But  judging  from  what  we 
know  of  it  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  future  for  Meconopsis  integrifolia. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  there  appears  to  be  two  fairly 
distinct  plants  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  Meconopsis  integrifolia ,  one 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  shown  in  our  plate  ;  the  other  figured  in 
“  Flora  and  Sylva  ”  for  March,  1905,  and  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Bulley. 
Mr.  Bulley’s  plants  were  raised  from  seed  collected  by  the  Koslov 
Expedition  in  Central  Asia.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  shaggy  hairs, 
the  ovary  is  narrow  and  flask-like,  with  a  swollen  knob-like  stigma,  while 
the  petals — the  four  outer  ones  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the  four  inner 
ones— are  of  a  soft  sulphur  yellow  colour.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration 
we  are  inclined  to  think  there  are  two  distinct  plants — probably  species — in 
cultivation. 


OUR  ROSE-TREE  PROBLEM. 

The  problem  given  on  page  ii  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Garden  Album  appears  to  have 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  interest. 
Nearly  300  readers  sent  in  solutions.  Out  of 
this  number  only  8  were  correct.  The  first 
correct  solution  to  reach  us  came  from  Dr. 
O’Donel  Browne,  Gortnagrena,  Naas,  Co. 
Kildare,  to  whom  therefore  the  Garden  Album 
and  Review  will  be  sent  according  to  the 
arrangements. 

The  way  to  plant  the  trees  is  as  follows  : — 
In  a  regular  hexagon  place  all  its  possible 
diagonals  (three  from  each  angle) ;  place  a  tree 
at  each  point  of  intersection  (there  are  13  such) ; 
place  also  a  tree  at  each  of  the  angles  of  the 
hexagon. 

We  may  add  that  good  alternative  solutions 
came  from  Mr.  Brooke-Hunt,  Dover;  Mr. 
James  Ren  wick,  Wilton  Wood  Gardens,  Riding 
Mill-on-Tyne ;  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Mills,  Fortis 
Green,  N. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  DIGGING. 

The  following  little  problem  in  digging  may 
provide  some  mental  exercise  for  our  readers. 
The  Garden  Album  and  Review  will  be  sent 
free  to  the  reader  who  sends  in  the  first  correct 
working  of  the  problem  : — 

A  gardener  can  dig  an  acre  of  ground  by 
himself  in  12  days.  His  boy  can  dig  the  same 
piece  of  ground  by  himself  in  20  days.  If  they 
begin  at  opposite  ends,  (a)  when  should  they 
exchange  places  so  as  to  meet  exactly  in  the 
centre,  and  (b)  how  much  of  the  ground  will 
each  have  dug  at  the  time  of  changing  over  ? 


All  communications — including  '  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  Drawings,  Photographs,  Books  for 
Review,  &c. — should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager,  “  Garden  Album  and  Review,” 
Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W. 
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APPLE,  “  COX’S  ORANGE  PIPPIN." 

Of  Apples  there  is  now  almost  a  bewildering  variety,  yet  new  ones 
continue  to  appear  with  great  regularity  year  after  year.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  newer  varieties,  however,  seem  to  possess  sufficient  merit  to 
induce  apple-growers  generally  to  take  them  up ;  or,  perhaps,  those  who 
introduce  them  do  not  continue  to  advertise  their  virtues  with  that  persistence 
which  often  leads  to  success. 

As  “good  wine  needs  no  bush”  so  a  really  good  apple  needs  no 
praise.  One  of  the  first  and  foremost  Apples  for  eating  purposes  is 
undoubtedly  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  plate  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Hogg’s  Fruit  Manual — 
“  this  excellent  variety  was  raised  at  Colnbrook  Lawn,  near  Slough,  Bucks, 
by  a  Mr.  Cox,  who  was  formerly  a  brewer  at  Bermondsey,  and  who  retired 
to  Colnbrook  Lawn,  where  he  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
gardening  pursuits.  The  Apple  originated  in  1830,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  from  a  pip  of  Ribston  Pippin.” 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  not  one  of  the  most  vigorous  growing  of  fruit 
trees.  Indeed  in  some  localities  it  fails  altogether,  and  in  others  becomes 
so  badly  affected  with  canker  that  it  has  to  be  either  grubbed  up,  or 
have  the  stocks  re-grafted  with  a  variety  more  suitable  to  the  locality. 
In  most  places,  however,  it  grows  into  a  medium-sized  tree,  and  seems 
to  thrive  best  upon  the  Paradise  Stock.  The  roundish  ovoid  fruits  are 
of  medium  size,  even  and  regular  in  outline.  The  greenish  yellow  ground 
colour  of  the  skin  is  streaked  with  red,  and  often  becomes  deep  crimson 
red  on  the  sunny  side  in  rich  soils  and  certain  localities,  as  well  as  being 
covered  with  streaks  and  patches  of  grey  russet.  Our  plate  shows  a 
variety  more  highly  coloured  than  is  usually  met  with,  but  such  a  one 
is  seen  occasionally  at  large  fruit  exhibitions.  The  fruits  are  in  season 
from  October  to  February,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  British  fruit-growers 
do  not  make  a  determined  effort  to  put  good  examples  of  this — the  finest 
eating  apple  known — upon  the  market  in  larger  quantities  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  British  Apples  at  Chiswick  in  1888,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  all  other  dessert  apples  except  “  King 
of  Pippins.”  The  last-named  variety,  in  a  census  taken  for  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  received  9  votes  more  than  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  while  another 
old  favourite — Ribston  Pippin — received  11  votes  less. 

So  far  as  England  alone  is  concerned  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  appears  to 
hold  unrivalled  sway,  and  only  commences  to  fall  away  as  it  nears  the  far 
north  of  Scotland. 
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HACKING  TREES. 

Outside  the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners 
who  have  been  specially  trained  in  the  subject, 
or  have  made  a  study  of  it,  how  rarely  do  we 
find  anyone  who  knows  how  to  make  a  proper 
cut,  let  alone  prune  a  fruit  tree  or  rose  ?  During 
the  winter  season  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief  is  done  when  a  person,  who  knows 
nothing  about  pruning,  and  still  less  about  the 
plants  he  is  handling,  takes  a  knife  or  a  pruning 
scissors  in  hand.  It  is  simply  cutting  here  and 
cutting  there,  blindly  and  ignorantly,  with 
perhaps  a  confused  idea  that  the  mal-treated 
plant  is  being  pruned  into  shape.  With  eyes 
that  do  not  see,  no  discrimination  is  made 
between  branches  bearing  flower  buds  or  wood 
buds.  One  is  as  impartially  treated  as  the 
other,  and,  as  a  rule,  fruit  trees  are  pruned  out 
of  all  bearing,  and  become  a  thicket  of  sappy 
twigs  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons. 


But  even  when  there  is  some  knowledge  as 
to  the  difference  between  wood  buds  and  fruit 
buds,  shoots  are  often  badly  cut.  The 
annexed  drawings  show  different  ways  in 
which  shoors  were  cut  by  eight  different 
persons.  The  first  seven — counting  from  the 
left — are  all  wrong.  The  eighth  one  is  correct, 
and  has  been  made  so  purposely  for  the  sake 
of  comparison.  It  may  astonish  most  people 
to  know  that  there  are  about  359  wrong  ways  to 
cut  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  rose,  but  only 
one  right  way;  and  that  is  as  shown  in  No.  8. 
The  oblique  lines  through  the  other  shoots 
show  where  the  proper  cut  should  have  been 
made.  It  will  be  noticed  that  pieces  of  stem, 
called  a  “  snag  ”  are  left  above  a  bud  in  most 
cases,  and  that  the  cut  itself  is  made  not  only 
in  the  wrong  direction,  but  in  a  slovenly  way. 
The  proper  way  (as  shown  in  No.  8)  is  to  place 
the  knife  exactly  on  the  opposite  side,  but  a 
little  lower  down  the  stem  than  the  bud  that  is 
to  be  left  behind,  in  such  a  way  that  a  cut  at 
an  angle  of  about  450  is  made  so  as  to  come 
out  just  nicely  above  the  bud.  This  bud 
should  always  point  outwards  from  the  centre 
of  the  tree  or  bush,  except  perhaps  in  cases 
where  a  gap  has  been  made  in  the  centre  by 
accident.  It  may  be  then  advisable  to  cut  to  a 
bud  that  points  in  the  direction  of  the  gap,  so 
that  the  shoot  from  it  will  eventually  fill  the 
space  and  restore  the  symmetry  of  the  plant. 
Next  month  we  shall  give  some  drawings 
showing  how  Roses  are  to  be  pruned. 


HIPPEASTRUMS  IN  WINTER. 

The  gorgeous  appearance  of  these  plants 
was  brought  into  striking  prominence  on  Jan.  9 
last,  when  Mr.  K.  Drost,  of  Kew  Nursery, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  staged  a  group  at  the 
R.H.S.,  Westminster,  and  received  the  Award 
of  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal.  Mr.  Drost  is  one  of 
the  few  trade  growers  who  makes  a  speciality 
of  the  culture  of  these  magnificent  Lily-like 
plants — although  for  years  he  has  been  famous 
for  the  thousands  of  lilac  bushes  he  forces  into 
bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

A  short  time  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  Hippeastrums.  They  were  simply 
magnificent  examples  of  first-class  cultivation. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  their  wants 
have  been  studied  in  every  way,  and  the  result 
shows  that  the  treatment  they  receive  is  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  requirements. 

Although  the  bulbs  varied  in  size  from  three 
to  five  inches  in  diameter,  yet  every  one  bore, 
or  had  borne,  two,  and  in  many  cases  three, 
stout  scapes  varying  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length.  Four  large  flowers  on  the  top  of  each 
stalk  was  quite  a  common  sight,  but  there  were 
several  instances  in  which  five,  six,  seven,  and 
even  eight  flowers  were  carried.  The  individual 
blooms  were  of  great  substance,  and  remarkable 
for  their  soft,  yet  brilliant  tones  of  colour. 
Most  of  them  were  about  six  inches  across,  but 
several  exceeded  this,  while  the  deep  green 
leaves  in  many  instances  were  fully  three  feet 
long  and  just  three  inches  broad. 

Mr.  Drost  looked  upon  the  culture  of 
Hippeastrums  as  being  quite  simple.  Each 
year  he  raises  a  large  number  of  seedlings, 
which  reach  the  flowering  stage  when  about  3 
years  old.  Some  very  pure  forms — including 
almost  a  pure  white  one — have  been  developed 
in  this  way. 

The  Hippeastrum  is  a  plant  that  can  be 
kept  evergreen  all  the  year  round,  but  Mr. 
Drost  believes  in  giving  the  plants  a  rest.  He 
is  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  potting,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  compost,  but  also  the  size 
of  the  pots.  As  the  bulbs  vary  in  size,  each 
one  is  put  into  a  pot  that  suits  it  best,  so  that 
fine  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  5,  6,  8, 
and  ioin.  pots.  A  light,  rich,  and  well- 
drained  soil,  composed  of  old  cow  manure, 
leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand,  is  favoured  by  Mr. 
'Drost,  in  conjunction  with  sufficient  heat, 
plenty  of  light,  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

The  plants  of  course  require  to  be  supplied 
with  water  in  proportion  to  their  increase  or 
decline  of  growth.  When  the  leaves  are 
pushing  up  vigorously  from  the  bulbs,  water 
may  be  given  freely,  but  when  the  plants  are 
to  be  rested  it  is  better  to  withhold  it  altogether. 
This  will  necessitate  the  sap  receding  from  the 
foliage  into  the  bulbs,  where  the  nourishment 
will  be  stored  up  until  growth  re-commences. 
During  active  growth  the  syringe  should  be 
freely  used  to  keep  the  leaves  bright  and  fresh 
and  green. 


PLATE  7. 


BERBERIS  DARWINI. 

Bevberis  Darwini,  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  vii.  t.  672;  Moore,  Gard.  Mag.  Bot.  1859,  129. 

Lindl.  &  Paxt.  FI.  Gard.  1851,  1.  46;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4590. 

Of  the  many  evergreen  species  of  Barberry,  there  is  probably  not  one  so 
popular,  or  so  ornamental,  as  that  which  commemorates  the  great  scientist, 
the  late  Chas.  Darwin.  It  was  he  who  first  discovered  it,  but  its  introduction 
to  our  gardens  from  S.  Chili  was  through  Wm.  Lobb,  who  was  collecting 
plants  and  seeds  in  that  region  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

B.  Darwini  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
height  of  10  or  12  feet.  It  is  ornamental  at  all  periods  of  the  year  owing  to 
its  reddish  stems  and  the  bright  shining  green  of  its  wedge-shaped  leaves,  each 
of  which  is  characterised  by  having  from  three  to  five  bristles,  or  prickles.  It 
is,  however,  particularly  handsome  in  March  and  April,  when  short  racemes  of 
bright  orange  blossoms  are  drooping  from  the  arching  twiggy  branches,  in 
great  profusion.  Our  plate  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  few  flowering  sprays.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  portray  in  a  small  space,  the  great  beauty  of  this 
shrub  when  seen  in  large  masses  near  the  edges  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  streams,  or 
on  rising  ground.  In  such  places  the  plants,  if  not  too  much  crowded,  develop 
all  their  natural  grace  and  beauty. 

B.  Darwini  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  British  Islands.  It  flourishes  in  any 
good  and  well-drained  garden  soil,  and  requires  practically  no  attention  beyond 
cutting  out  the  old  wood  each  year,  and  shortening  back  the  longer  shoots 
when  the  flowers  are  over.  It  may  be  readily  increased  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  when  ripe — say  in  October — in  drills 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  apart.  The  following  year — about  the  same 
time — the  young  plants  should  be  transplanted,  and  so  on  for  two  or  three 
seasons  until  they  become  large  enough  for  placing  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  about  9ins.  long,  may  be  put  in  half 
their  length  in  October  or  No\^ember;  or  half-ripened  shoots  may  be  inserted 
in  a  shady  place  during  the  summer  months. 

Another  very  charming  Barberry  that  may  be  associated  with  B.  Darwini 
is  B.  stenophylla.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Darwin’s 
Barberry  and  B.  empetrifolia ,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long  whip-like  shoots, 
which  are  furnished  with  narrow  pointed  leaves.  From  the  end  of  February 
till  April  the  plants  are  wreathed  with  masses  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 
never  fail  to  attract  attention.  B.  stenophylla  may  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  B.  Darwini .  It  requires  plenty  of  space  to  develop,  otherwise  in 
a  crowded  state  the  plants  become  bare  and  leggy  on  the  side  away  from 
the  light. 
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TRILLIUM  NIVALE. 

This  charming  little  Liliaceous  plant  will 
soon  be  pushing  its  leaves  and  flowers  through 
the  ground  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Northern  United  States,  but  is  not 


so  large  or  apparently  so  vigorous  as  the  well- 
known  Wake  Robin  (T.  grandiflorum).  It  has 
a  tuberous  rootstock,  and  only  grows  3  or  4 
inches  high.  The  ovate  oblong  leaves  are 
almost  stalkless,  leaves  are  borne  in  whorls 
of  three.  The  flowers  also  are  composed  of 
whorls  of  three,  the  outer  whorl  being  smaller 
and  like  sepals,  and  alternating  with  the  inner 
whorl  of  3  larger  pure  white  petals. 

T.  nivale  is  a  charming  little  plant  for 
sheltered  nooks  in  the  rockery,  or  for  growing 
in  pots  or  pans  in  a  cold  greenhouse. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Garden  Album  &  Review  will  be  sent 
post  free  for  12  months  to  the  reader  who 
sends  in  any  one  of  the  following  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  Garden  Album  and  Review, 
Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W. 

1.  The  best  and  most  interesting  photograph 

of  any  kind  of  garden  plant,  view  of 

garden,  &c. 

2.  The  most  interesting  article  on  any 

gardening  subject. 

3.  The  best  pen-and-ink  or  wash  drawing  of 

any  garden  plant  or  flower. 

Readers  may  select  their  own  subjects,  and 
may  send  in  photographs,  articles  or  drawings. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Editor  is  final  in  all  cases. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  first  number  of 
the  Garden  Album  and  Review,  and  consider 
it  most  excellent  value  for  its  very  moderate 
price.  The  Onco-Regelia  plate  is  delicate  and 
beautiful,  but  the  portrait  of  Impatiens  Oliveri 
is  too  red  ;  its  flowers  are  delicate  blush.  The 
letterpress  is  also  very  good,  and  the  reference 
index  to  articles  in  other  horticultural  journals 
is,  I  think,  a  specially  good  and  valuable  feature. 
I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  own  sub¬ 
scription  and  also  that  of  three  florist  neighbours 
and  friends. —  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Belgrove,  Queens¬ 
town 3  Co.  Cork. 

The  Garden  Album  and  Review  is  a  new 
magazine  devoted  to  horticultural  interests,  and 
will  be  published  monthly.  Excellent  coloured 
plates  illustrate  it,  and  it  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  amateur  gardener. — The  Daily  Mail. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Garden  Album.  I  like 
it  much,  and  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  you  every  success.  I  see  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  it  should  not  be  a  big  success. — 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

I  have  addressed  by  postal  order  to-day 
subscription  and  beg  you  to  kindly  enlist  me 
among  the  subscribers  to  the  Garden  Album 
and  Review.  I  think  it  a  very  nice  publica¬ 
tion,  and  wonderfully  cheap  for  what  it  gives. — 
C.  G.  van  Tuber  gen,  Haarlem. 

I  have  carefully  perused  your  new  publica¬ 
tion — the  Garden  Album  and  Review — and 
must  say  I  am  delighted  to  see  its  advent,  for  it 
is  a  decidedly  good  addition  to  the  present 
garden  literature.  I  must  congratulate  you 
upon  the  quality  of  paper,  type,  and  articles  of 
such  general  interest,  also  the  coloured  plates. 
I  consider  it  a  cheap  6d.  worth,  and  cordially 
wish  it  and  you  all  possible  success. 

Personally  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  with 
copy  when  things  of  interest  present  themselves; 
and  if  all  who  can  will  help  you  it  will  become 
a  regular  denizen  of  the  horticulturists’  book¬ 
shelves,  and  form  a  good  reference  work.  A 
paper  that  goes  into  all  matters  from  an  Onion 
to  an  Odontoglossum  should  commend  itself  to 
all  of  us. 

Your  reference  index  to  articles  in  other 
papers  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  cannot  be  too 
comprehensive — that  alone  to  me  will  be  very 
useful  indeed.  I  hope  the  success  of  the 
Garden  Album  will  soon  enable  you  to  make 
it  a  fortnightly  or  even  a  weekly  issue. — De  B. 
Crawshay,  Sevenoaks. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Garden  Album  and  Review,  a  new  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  of  horticulture.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cheap,  containing  four  well-executed 
and  well-coloured  plates  and  sixteen  pages  of 
letterpress,  with  illustrations,  at  the  cost  of 
sevenpence  net.  The  interest  appealed  to  is, 
of  course,  mainly  horticultural,  but  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  book  will  probably  secure  it 
subscribers  amongst  those  who  like  pretty 
pictures  at  small  cost,  and  it  certainly  deserves 
encouragement. — Journal  of  Botany. 


PLATE  8. 


BOUGAINVILLAEA  GLABRA  SANDERIANA. 

Bougainvilhza  glabva ,  Choisy  in  D.  C.  Prod.  xiii.  II.  437  ;  Rev.  Hort.  1889,  276. 

The  genus  Bougainvillaea  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Nyctaginese, 
and  commemorates  a  French  navigator  called  De  Bougainville.  The 
species  best  known  to  gardeners  are  B.  speciosa ,  B.  spectabilis ,  and 
B.  glabra.  They  are  all  natives  of  S.  America,  chiefly  Brazil,  and  have 
been  in  cultivation  for  many  years.  The)^  are  chiefly  remarkable,  not  so 
much  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  comparatively  incon¬ 
spicuous,  but  for  the  large,  leafy,  and  brightly-coloured  bracts.  These 

are  well  shown  in  our  plate,  which  represents  a  variety  of  B.  glabra  known 
as  Sanderiana.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  variety  originated  with  the 
famous  St.  Albans  firm,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  rosy- 
purple  colour  of  the  bracts  which  surround  the  cylindrical  yellow-petalled 
blossoms  in  the  centre. 

At  one  time  the  Bougainvillaeas  were  treated  as  plants  requiring  great 

heat.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  they  can  be  grown  in  the 

comparatively  low  temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  are  generally 
trained  as  climbers  over  the  glass  roof  or  walls,  and  in  a  suitable  compost 

of  gritty  loam  and  leaf  soil,  produce  their  coloured  bracts  and  flowers  in 

great  profusion.  B.  glabra  and  its  variety  Sanderiana,  however,  are  capital 
plants  for  growing  in  small  pots.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  proved  this 
when  they  exhibited  a  large  number  of  bushy  specimens  grown  in  6im  pots, 
at  the  Temple  Show,  in  London  last  year.  The  bright  green  foliage  was 
literally  hidden  by  the  coloured  bracts.  Another  very  fine  variety  with 
large  bracts  is  one  known  as  “  Maud  Chettleburgh,”  put  into  commerce  bv 
Messrs.  W.  Bull  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 

Culture. — The  culture  of  this  plant  is  by  no  means  difficult.  When 
growth  commences  in  spring  the  plants  may  be  re-potted,  if  necessary,  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  This  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  nature, 
otherwise  strong,  sappy,  flowerless  growths  may  result.  Besides  liberal  supplies 
of  water,  according  to  the  vigour  of  growth  and  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
plants  should  be  well  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  bracts  begin 
to  colour.  This  will  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  green,  and  keep  such  pests  as 
scale,  red  spider,  and  mealy  bug  at  bay.  In  the  event  of  these  appearing  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  with  “  Abol,”  or  “  XL.  All”  insecticides. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  by 
dropping  their  leaves.  They  then  require  but  very  little  water,  only  just 
enough,  indeed,  to  keep  the  stems  from  shrivelling. 

The  simplest  way  to  increase  Bougainvillaeas  is  by  means  of  cuttings. 
These  are  made  about  March  or  April,  from  the  young  growths,  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  each  with  a  “  heel  ”  of  the  old  wood  attached.  The  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  either  singty  in  small  pots,  or  several  round  the  edge  of  a  5in. 
pot,  in  a  compost  of  well-drained  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  frame  with  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night.  During  the 
daytime  the  temperature  may  rise  about  10°  more  owing  to  the  sun.  The 
cuttings,  however,  must  be  kept  shaded,  and  frequently  sprinkled,  until  they 
become  well-rooted.  This  will  be  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks,  when 
the  plants  may  then  be  potted  up  and  grown  on. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM  ARDENTISSIMUM 

THEODORA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very 
remarkable  Odontoglossum  with  deep  rich 
mauve  purple-brown  flowers  of  great  brightness 
and  very  much  resembles  a  pure  blotched 
O.  crispum.  It  is  noticeable  for  the  great 
substance  and  regularity  of  its  segments,  as 
well  as  the  clearly  defined  blotches — resembling 
the  flowers  of  O.  F.  K.  Sander  and  that  class. 
There  is  no  doubt,  according  to  Mr.  De  Barri 
Crawshay,  that  this  variety  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  crispum 
augustum ,  as  the  blotching  is  almost  identical 
with  that  variety,  whereas  those  derived  from 
O.  crispum  “  Franz  Masereel  ”  conform  more 
to  the  markings  of  that  variety,  having  its 
“  eye-brows  ”  frequently  very  marked  on  the 
petals. 


Brasso-cattleya  X  Pyrrha. — A  distinct 
cross  between  C.  labiata  and  Laelia  glauca. 
It  is  fairly  intermediate  in  every  way  between 
the  two  parents.  The  silvery-sheathed  bulbs 
are  about  2 — 3  in.  long,  each  with  a  solitary 
leathery  leaf  on  top.  The  plant  shown  had 
one  flower  about  6-in.  across.  The  sepals  are 
lance  shaped,  the  petals  oblong  wavy,  both 
being  of  a  rich  rosy-purple  colour.  The  lip 
partakes  mostly  of  the  L.  glauca  character.  It 
is  rose-purple  with  a  deep  crimson  blotch  in 
front  running  in  a  narrow  streak  to  the  base, 
where  another  deep  crimson  blotch  is  situate 
beneath  the  white  column.  On  each  side  of 
the  narrow  streak  is  a  creamy  yellow  blotch, 
softly  shading  into  the  crimson.  The  plant 
was  shown  at  the  R.H.S.,  on  January  9th  last, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
received  an  “  Award  of  Merit.” 

Catasetum  splendens  punctatissimum. — 

A  fine  specimen  with  five  flowers  was  shown 
at  the  R.H.S.,  Westminster,  on  January  6th, 


1905,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  White).  This  plant  is  a 
variety  of  C.  Bungerothi  (or  C.  pileatum  as 
Reichenbach  called  it),  or  a  hybrid  between 
it  and  C.  macrocavpum.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  whitish,  heavily  spotted  with  crimson,  and 
washed  with  the  same  colour  on  the  margins 
and  tips.  The  lip  is  bright  yellow  with  a 
pouch  in  the  centre,  and  round  the  sides  and 
front  is  covered  with  crimson  dots. 

Laelia  glauca. — A  nicely-grown  plant  of  this 
was  shown  at  R.H.S.,  Westminster,  on  Jan. 
9th,  1905,  by  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn, 
West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  and 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate.  It  is  not  a 
new  plant  by  any  means,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  1837  from  Mexico. 

Cypripedium  x  Bella,  Westfield  var. — A 

glance  at  the  flowers  of  this  hybrid  shows  the 
parentage  of  C.  vexillavimn  and  C.  philippinense 
very  clearly.  The  leaves  are  mottled  with 
pale  and  deep  green.  The  slender  scape, 
12-15  in-  high,  is  deep  purple,  hairy,  with  two 
flowers.  Upper  sepal  roundish  pointed,  washed 
with  bright  crimson-purple  all  over  except  near 
the  margains  which  are  white.  Petals 
drooping,  pointed,  crimson-purple,  with  dots 
and  blotches  on  the  margins,  and  on  lower 
half  near  the  lip.  Lip  narrow,  dull  purplish, 
deeply  veined  with  purple.  Staminode 
roundish,  shining,  with  green  veins  in  centre. 
Shown  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  at  the 
R.H.S.,  Jan.  9th,  1906.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  X  Bridgei. — This  distinct 
hybrid — obtained  by  crossing  C.  X  Godsejfianum 
and  C.  Argus  Moensi — received  an  Award  of 
Merit  when  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  on  Jan.  23, 
by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on- 
the- Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page).  The  downy  upper 
sepal  has  the  white  surface  almost  obliterated 
with  small  blackish  spots  except  at  the  margins, 
while  the  broad  petals  are  rosy  in  colour,  with 
black  spots  on  a  green  ground  near  the  base. 

Cypripedium  x  Earl  of  Tankerville. — An 

Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  this  fine  hybrid 
when  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  on  Jan.  9,  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  It  is  a 
cross  between  C.  Exul  and  C.  x  mUns,  Sander’s 
var.  The  flower  was  of  fine  form  having  a 
'•white  upper  sepal,  washed  with  emerald  green 
at  the  base,  where  there  were  large  chocolate- 
purple  blotches,  these  passing  into  crimson  or 
rose-purple  when  placed  on  the  whiter  ground. 
The  broad  petals  were  olive-brown  while  the 
lip  Avas  of  a  soft  brownish-yellow  veined  with 
purple-brown. 

Phaius  maculatus. — A  very  fine  form  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  at  the  R.H.S.  on  Jan.  23,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit.  The  flowers  were  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour  with  red  markings  on  the 
lip,  and  very  much  resembled  those  of  some 
Cymbidiums  in  appearance. 
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Cypripedium  x  Alcibiades  magnificum. 

— This  striking  hybrid  was  exhibited  at  the 
R.H.S.  on  Jan.  9,  1906,  by  Major  Holford, 
C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glos.  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  and  attracted  much 
attention,  as  well  as  receiving  a  First-Class 
Certificate  from  the  Orchid  Committee.  It  is 
a  cross  between  C.  x  Leeanum  giganteum  £  and 
C.  x  Mons.  de  Carte  $  ,  and  has  taken  about 
four  years  altogether  to  produce  from  the  time 
of  pollination. 


ground,  while  the  yellow  surface  of  the 
rhomboidal  staminode  is  covered  with  short 
reddish  hairs.  The  lower  sepal  is  fairly  large, 
soft  green  in  colour  with  deeper  veins. 

L£elio  =  Cattleya  x  Charlesworthi  (L. 

cinnabarina  x  C.  aurea). — A  magnificent  group 
of  this  glowing  hybrid  was  shown  at  the 
R.H.S.,  Westminster,  on  Jan.  23,  1906,  by 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
Yorks,  and  attracted  universal  attention  and 


Cypripedium  x  Alcibiades  magnificum. 


The  flower,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch, 
is  very  massive,  and  remarkable  for  the  broad 
wavy  upper  sepal.  This  is  white,  and  arching 
over  at  the  top.  The  numerous  spots  and 
blotches  which  decorate  it  are  deep  purple 
brown  on  the  green  basal  area,  but  become 
bright  crimson  higher  up  on  the  whiter  ground. 
The  petals  are  broad,  substantial  and  wavy, 
greenish  in  colour,  the  upper  half  being  heavily 
washed  and  veined  with  chocolate  brown,  and 
spotted  at  the  base.  The  blunt  lip  is  a  deep 
shining  purple  brown  on  a  yellow-green 


admiration.  The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  a 
Silver  Gilt  Flora  medal  for  the  group  which 
contained  about  80  large  plants  in  6in.  and 
Sin.  pots.  The  spikes  averaged  from  6  to  12 
flowers  each,  so  that  one  can  imagine  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  the  orange-red  sepals 
and  petals,  and  the  deep  crimson  lip,  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  frilling  on  the  margins.  It 
is  probably  the  very  first  time  that  an  arti¬ 
ficially  raised  hybrid  has  been  shown  in  such 
numbers,  and  not  a  single  poor  plant  amongst 
the -lot. 
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Cattleya  X  Octave  Doin. — Several  plants 
of  this  handsome  hybrid  were  shown  at  the 
R.H.S.,  Westminster,  on  Jan.  23rd,  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  and 
the  Orchid  Committee  gave  an  Award  of  Merit. 
This  hybrid  is  a  cross  between  C.  Mendeli  and 
C.  Dowianci,  and,  as  one  might  expect,  a  very 
charming  flower  has  been  the  result.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rosy-mauve  shading 
to  white  in  the  centre,  while  the  well-fringed 
lip  is  velvety  crimson  with  golden  yellow  on 
each  side  of  the  lined  throat. 

Lfelio  =  Cattleya  x  Helena  Westfield  var. 
— This  is  a  fine  hybrid  between  Cattleya 
Schilleriana  and  Lcelia  cinnabarina.  It  was 
shown  at  the  R.H.S.,  Westminster,  on  Jan.  9, 
1905,  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield, 
Woking  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hopkins),  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit,  The  plant  shown  had  15 
fine  cylindrical  bulbs,  6 — gin.  long,  with  silvery 
sheaths,  each  one  having  a  thick  leathery  deep 
green  leaf  at  the  apex,  8 — i2in.  long,  and 
about  2in.  wide.  There  were  2  spikes  each 
with  2  blossoms.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bright  orange-red  suffused  with  purple.  The 
lip  is  deep  purple-crimson,  with  a  spreading 
crisped  lobe,  the  throat  being  deep  orange- 
yellow  lined  with  crimson. 


A  LOVELY  TOBACCO. 

The  beautiful  white-flowered  Tobacco  known 
as  Nicotiana  a  finis  (or  alata )  has  always  been 
a  deservedly  popular  garden  plant. 

A  few  years  ago  another  species  of  Tobacco 
( N .  Fovgetiana)  was  introduced  from  Brazil  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  of  St.  Albans.  It 
has  rosy-red  flowers,  which,  however,  are 
smaller  than  those  of  its  white-flowered  relative. 
But  its  colour  is  what  inspired  Messrs.  Sander 
to  cross  it  with  N.  afnis.  The  result  has 
given  us  a  new  race  of  garden  Tobaccos  in  the 
plant  now  famous  as  Nicotiana  Sanders. 

This  hybrid  has  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  gained  unstinted  praise.  It  is  a  strong¬ 
growing,  bushy  plant,  3  to  5  feet  high,  and 
produces  its  large  rosy,  crimson,  purple,  violet, 
salmon,  or  snow-white  blossoms  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion.  For  cutting  purposes  the  flowers  are 
excellent,  and  last  a  long  time  in  water  if  cut 
early  in  the  morning,  or  at  twilight. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  seeds  of 
N.  Sander#  should  be  sown  in  February  in 
rich  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°  F.  When  large  enough  to  handle  easily, 
the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off,  about  6  in. 
apart  into  boxes,  or  be  placed  singly  in  3  in. 
pots.  They  should  be  grown  on  and  hardened 
off,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting  out  by  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured,  so  that  the  roots  shall  have  plenty 
of  moisture  in  summer.  To  enable  the  plants 
to  develop  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  colour 
the  beds  or  borders  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  situate  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
part  of  the  garden. 


TIMELY  REMINDERS. 

Flowers. — Poppy  Anemones  and  Ranun¬ 
culuses  should  be  planted  now  in  deeply-dug 
and  well-manured  soil. 

The  seeds  of  Ageratum,  China  Aster,  Fibrous 
and  Tuberous  Begonias,  Cockscombs,  Coleus, 
Dahlias,  Golden  Feather,  Gloxinias,  Lobelia, 
Pansy,  Petunia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salpi- 
glossis,  Tobaccos,  Solanums,  Castor  Oil  Plants 
(Ricinus),  may  be  sown  in  light  sandy  soil,  in 
a  temperature  of  about  65°  F. 

Cuttings  of  Alternantheras,  Lobelias, 
Petunias,  Iresines,  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Heliotropes,  Sweet  Peas,  may  be 
sown  in  drills  or  patches  in  the  open  air  for 
early  flowering.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
small  pots  under  glass  for  planting  out  later 
on. 

Autumn-rooted  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  must  be  potted  up  from  store  pots  or 
boxes. 

Old  plants  of  Fuchsia  may  be  pruned  and 
started  in  gentle  heat. 

Marguerites  rooted  in  autumn  should  be 
potted.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  them 
in  too  much  heat,  or  the  leaves  will  be  attacked 
by  maggot. 

Hardy  herbaceous  borders  may  be  carefully 
dug  over,  but  not  too  deeply  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  roots. 

Fruits. — If  not  already  done,  well-ripened 
shoots  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  may  be  cut 
and  heeled  in  under  a  north  wall  for  grafting 
in  March.  All  wall  trees  should  be  nailed  up 
without  delay. 

The  pruning  of  Raspberries,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  should  be  finished. 

If  birds  are  troublesome  with  the  buds  on 
Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  the  bushes 
may  be  encircled  with  black  cotton,  or  be 
heavily  dusted  with  lime  and  soot. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  should 
be  disbudded. 

It  is  now  rather  too  late  to  spray  the  tops  of 
fruit  trees  infested  with  moss,  lichen,  mussel- 
scale,  American  blight,  etc.,  with  caustic 
solution,  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  burst. 
The  trunks,  however,  may  be  scrubbed  and 
washed  with  the  solution. 

Young  fruit  trees  may  still  be  planted  on 
favourable  days,  taking  care  to  spread  the 
roots  out  well  from  the  main  stem. 

Vegetables. — Sow  seeds  of  French  Beans, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Celery,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Leeks,  Lettuces,  Melons,  under  glass  or 
in  warm  frames. 

Sow  Tomatos  in  heat,  and  fertilize  the 
flowers  of  plants  already  established  in  pots. 

Sow  in  the  open,  in  warm  sheltered  spots 
seeds  of  Broad  Beans,  Early  Peas,  Horn 
Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Radishes,  Spinach, 
and  Turnips. 

Corn  Salad  may  be  sown  in  drills  about  6in. 
apart. 

Potatos  may  be  sprouted  in  shallow  boxes. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 

There  are  perhaps  few  plants  that  give  so 
much  pleasure  for  a  trifling  outlay  as  the 
Sweet  Pea — Lathyrus  odoratus.  Almost  any¬ 
one  can  grow  Sweet  Peas  sufficiently  well  to 
make  the  little  trouble  involved  really  a  source 
of  considerable  pleasure.  And  there  is  no 
garden,  either  great  or  small,  that  would  not 
look  all  the  brighter  for  having  these  plants  in 
them  during  the  summer  months. 

Any  ordinary  good  garden  soil  is  capable  of 
producing  excellent  Sweet  Peas.  At  the  same 
time  one  should  not  despise  the  best  methods 
of  culture  adopted  by  experts,  to  secure  masses 
of  blossom  either  for  decorative  purposes  or 
for  the  exhibition  table.  A  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug,  and  that  contains  a  liberal  amount 
of  well-decayed  manure  will  give  the  best 
results.  Not  only  does  deep  digging  improve 
the  drainage  of  the  soil ;  it  also  accelerates  the 
upward  passage  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  by 
means  of  capillary  attraction,  during  the 
summer  months,  when  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  secure  wTater.  The 
presence  of  organic  material  such  as  well- 
decayed  stable  manure,  or  the  remains  of  an 
old  hot-bed  or  mushroom-bed  is  also  of  the 
utmost  value.  It  keeps  the  temperature  at 
the  roots  in  a  more  equable  state,  retains  the 
hygroscopic  moisture  for  a  much  longer  period, 
and  yields  up  the  valuable  salts  it  contains  for 
the  benefits  of  the  plants. 

Of  course,  Sweet  Peas  will  flourish  in  certain 
soils  and  situations  far  better  than  in  others. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  good 
blossoms  should  not  be  grown  in  almost 
any  garden  in  the  kingdom  with  ordinary 
skill  and  attention.  The  time  for  sowing 
Sweet  Peas  depends  a  good  deal  upon  what 
may  be  the  object  in  view.  For  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  blossom  in  April  and  May,  for 
example,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  the  previous 
year  during  August,  September  or  October — 
not  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  Sin.  or  ioin. 
pots.  From  seven  to  ten  seeds  are  sown  in 
each  pot,  and  the  young  plants  are  grown 
steadily  on  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  greenhouse, 
or  even  in  a  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
Earlier  in  the  year  for  succession  crops,  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  sown  also  in  pots  in  January  and 
February,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  In  this 
way  nice  sturdy  clumps  of  plants  may  be  raised 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  open 
air  about  the  end  of  April  or  during  May, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Where  neither  cold  frames  nor  greenhouses 
exist,  a  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  made  in 
the  open  ground  during  February,  March, 
April  and  May,  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom. 
In  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  seeds 
maybe  sown  as  early  as  October  and  November, 
but  in  most  places  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
taking  this  risk. 

Staking. — This  is  a  point  of  some  little 
importance.  If  the  young  plants  when  only  a 


few7  inches  high  are  not  guided  upwards  with 
the  aid  of  thin  twigs  they  very  soon  topple  over 
and  become  entangled  in  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  afterwards  impossible  to  separate 
them  without  great  injury.  As  the  stems 
increase  in  length  still  longer  twigs  must  be 
put  to  them,  and  eventually  sticks  four  to  five 
feet  in  height  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  plants 
upright  in  their  flowering  quarters. 

Sometimes  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  suitable  stakes  at  a  reasonable  price.  Tar 
twine  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  and  is  even 
considered  an  improvement  on  the  stakes.  In 
the  first  place  the  tar  twine,  which  is  greased, 
is  cheaper  than  the  stakes,  and  possesses  the 
advantage  of  retaining  its  strength  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  is  thus  available  either  for  the 
same  or  other  purpose.  Besides  this,  when  a 
network  is  made  of  it,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
stout  stakes,  it  looks  as  though  the  Sw7eet  Peas 
were  standing  up  out  of  the  ground  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  stems,  as  the  tar  twine  is 
practically  invisible  to  the  casual  observer. 

During  the  summer  months  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  sufficient  moisture 
round  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Watering  may 
be  necessary,  but  if  it  can  be  possibly  dispensed 
with  it  is  better  to  do  so.  It  will  be  found  a 
superior  method  to  use  the  hoe  frequently  about 
the  plants,  just  to  flake  up  the  surface,  and 
transform  it  into  a  mulch.  By  this  means 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  will  be 
considerably  checked,  and  the  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  luxuriant  foliage  and  abundant  blossom. 
If  a  thin  layer  of  leaf-soil  or  the  remains  of  an 
old  hot-bed  can  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  so  much  the  better.  The  danger  of  watering 
is  that  it  washes  away  the  soil  from  the  young 
roots  and  exposes  them  to  the  burning  sun.  It 
also  excites  the  tender  roots  to  come  to  the 
surface,  and  unless  liberal  supplies  are  given 
they  very  soon  become  parched  up  and  die. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  blossom 
for  a  long  period  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the 
flowers  frequently  to  prevent  the  setting  of 
seed.  Unless  this  matter  is  attended  to 
regularly,  the  blossoms  soon  fade,  the  pods 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  glory  of  the  plants  is 
soon  over.  They  cannot  throw  blossom  and 
ripen  seeds  at  the  same  time — so  one  or  the 
other  must  be  sacrificed. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Sweet  Peas  arranged  according  to  their 
predominating  colour. 

White. — Dorothy  Eckford,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Sadie  Burpee,  Mont  Blanc,  Emily  Henderson. 

Blush. — Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  Sensation,  Modesty,  Fairy  Queen, 
Blushing  Beauty. 

Yellow  and  Buff. — Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Dora 
Breadmore,  Lady  Mary  Ormesby-Gore,  Queen 
Victoria. 

Pink. — Gladys  Unwin,  Prima  Donna, 
Bolton’s  Pink,  Janet  Scott,  Lovely,  Countess 
Spencer. 
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Orange. — Miss  Willmott,  Gorgeous,  Lady 
Mary  Currie. 

Cerise. — Coccinea. 

Bose  and  Carmine. — Prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Mrs.  Dugdale. 

Crimson  and  Scarlet. — King  Edward  VII., 
Scarlet  Gem,  Salopian,  Mars. 

Lavender. — Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Countess  of 
Radnor,  Mrs.  G.  Higginson,  Lady  Nina 
Balfour. 

Mauve. — Mrs.  W.  Wright,  Dorothy  Tennant, 
Admiration,  Fascination. 

Violet  and  Purple. — Duke  of  Westminster, 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Magenta. — Geo.  Gordon,  Captivation. 

Blue. — Navy  Blue,  Romolo  Piazzani, 
Countess  Cadogan  (all  dark),  Flora  Norton, 
Emily  Eckford,  Capt.  of  the  Blues  (all  light 
blue). 

Maroon  and  Bronze. — Black  Knight,  Othello, 
Black  Michael. 

In  addition  to  these  self-coloured  varieties, 
there  are  many  others  remarkable  for  having 
at  least  two  distinct  colours  in  the  blossoms, 
such  as  pink  and  white,  orange  and  pink,  etc. 
Besides  these  there  are  blossoms  streaked  and 
splashed  with  various  colours  in  almost  endless 
variety. 


BOOKS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

“The  English  Flower  Garden.” — By  W. 
Robinson,  F.L.S.  Ninth  Ed.  15s.  nett. 

When  a  book  runs  into  its  ninth  edition  in 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  that  fact  speaks 
louder  than  any  review  as  to  its  value.  Each 
edition  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  book  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  some  way  on  its  predecessor,  and  the 
edition  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  the  acme  of  perfection.  It  contains  all  the 
trenchant  essays  as  to  gardens  and  garden¬ 
making  of  the  previous  editions,  and  the  many 
charming  wood-cuts  of  old  English  gardens.  A 
new  feature — or  rather  one  we  have  not  noticed 
before— is  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  “Flower 
Garden  Pests,”  written  by  a  well-known 
entomologist,  “  G.S.S.,”  that  ought  to  be  of 
great  value. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work,  as  usual,  is 
devoted  to  the  Alphabetical  descriptions  of  the 
various  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  suitable  for 
the  British  climate,  with  hints  as  to  cultivation 
and  propagation.  And  all  the  way  through  the 
490  pages  devoted  to  these  plants,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  bear  an  excellent 
engraving  of  some  plant — indeed  there  are 
several  in  many  cases — by  way  of  making  up 
for  those  that  have  none. 

In  this  edition  Mr.  Robinson  has  purposely 
excluded  many  plants  mentioned  in  former 
editions  “  owing  to  ugliness,  tenderness,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  cultivation,  and  other  good  reasons.” 
A  glance  at  the  names  will  convince  anyone 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  plants  they  represent 
is  in  no  way  a  loss — but  rather  a  distinct  gain. 
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The  Handy  Book  on  Pruning. — By  Jas. 
Udale,  Chief  Hort.  Instructor  for  Worcester¬ 
shire.  is.  net.  W.  &  H.  Smith,  Ltd., 
Evesham. 

This  little  book  of  just  over  100  pages,  with 
numerous  sketches  and  photographs,  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  all  those  to  whom 
pruning  is  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  art. 
Mr.  Udale  has  had  nearly  40  years’  practical 
experience  amongst  fruit  trees,  etc.,  so  that  he 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  safe  guide.  The 
principles  and  practice  of  pruning  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees — including  even  the  Loganberry, 
Blackberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  and  Grape 
Vine  are  lucidly  explained.  In  addition  to 
this,  Roses  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are 
also  dealt  with — those  requiring  similar  treat¬ 
ment  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  being 
grouped  together  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
Mr.  Udale  explains  the  reasons  for  the  various 
operations,  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  who 
will  use  his  brains  as  well  as  the  pruning  knife, 
does  not  develop  into  a  decent  pruner.  The 
book  is  nicely  got  up,  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  we  like  the  style  of  the  type  or 
not.  Anyway  it  is  very  clear,  well  leaded,  and 
easily  read,  notwithstanding  its  very  long  strokes. 

All  About  Sweet  Peas. — By  R. 

Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
little  work  from  the  author,  whose  name  is  well- 
known  in  connection  with  these  charming 
annuals.  Indeed,  his  books  seem  to  sell  as 
well  as  his  seeds,  for  the  present  edition  is  the 
third.  It  has  been  revised  in  many  ways,  and 
contains  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  up-to-date,  besides  much  valuable 
information  about  them. 

In  buying  this  little  book  on  Sweet  Peas 
purchasers  are  not  only  obtaining  good  value 
for  the  6d.  it  costs,  but  they  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  profits  from  it 
are  devoted  to  those  excellent  charities — The 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  and  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  Fifty  Best  Roses  for  Amateur 
Growers.  By  John  Fraser,  F.L.S. ,  Gardening- 
World  Office,  Shoe  Lane,  E  C. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hand-books 
on  Gardening  written  by  Mr.  John  Fraser. 
The  fact  that  only  50  of  the  best  Roses  are 
described  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  handbook,  as  Mr.  Fraser  tells  us  every¬ 
thing  necessary  in  regard  to  soil,  situation, 
planting,  manures,  pruning,  propagation,  pests, 
etc.  The  photographs  of  several  fine  Roses 
are  reproduced,  and  wood-cuts  are  given  to 
show  how  budding  and  grafting  are  done. 

The  “GARDEN  ALBUM  and  REVIEW” 
is  published  monthly,  price  yd.  per  copy  net,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  all  newsagents.  Speci¬ 
men  Copy,  post  free,  yd.,  from  the  Manager, 
Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W. 
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INDEX 

To  the  most  important  Articles  and 
Illustrations  in  various  periodicals  : — 

Abbreviations: — B.M.  =  Botanical  Magazine ; 
G.  =  Garden;  G.C.  =  Gardeners’  Chronicle;  J.H. 
=  Journal  of  Horticulture  ;  O.R  =  Orchid  Review  ; 
G.I.  =  Gardening  Illustrated;  G.It'.  =  Gardening 
World  ;  R.H.  —  Revue  Horticole  ;  Gfl.  =  Gartenflora. 

Orchids. 

Cattleya  x  Maroni,  Westfield  var.,  Jan  1906, 

fig 

Ccelogyne  ocellata  maxima,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906, 
23,  %• 

Cypripedium  albo-purpureum,  J.H.,  Jar  1906, 
69,  fig. 

Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  O.R. ,  Jan.  1906,  26. 
Cynorchis  compacta,  B.M. ,  t.  8053. 
Cypripedium  Appletonianum  and  C.  Bulleni- 
anum,  O.R.,  Jan.  1906,  68. 

Cypripedium  x  Alcibiades  magnificum,  G.C., 
Jan.  1906,  52,  fig.  (see  p.  28);  G.  Jan. 
1906,  1 55  fig-. 

Cypripedium  x  Sidneyanum.  G.C.,  Jan.  1906, 2. 
Cypripedium  x  Thalia,  Airs.  F.  Wellesley, 
G.C. ,  Jan.  1906,  5,  fig.;  G.,  Jan.  1906, 

9,  fig- 

Cypripedium  tessellatum  rubens,  G.C.,  Jan. 
1906,  19,  fig. 

Disa  pulchra.  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  3,  fig.  See  also 
Gard.  Alb.,  Jan.  1906. 

Odontoglossurm,  past,  present  and  future, 
G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  49 

Odontoglossum  x  Smith:,  O.R.,  Jan.  1906. 

See  also  (yard.  Alb.,  Jan.  1906. 
Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  Schrodei  ianum. 
G.,  Jan.  1906,  23,  fig. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Anthurium  Yeitchi.  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  29,  fig. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri.  B.M.,  t.,  8032. 
Carnations,  Winter-flowering,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906, 

584.  fig- 

Cereus  triangularis,  Gfl.,  Jan.  1906,  33,  fig. 
Chinese  Primula,  G.IT'.,  Jan.  1906,  3. 

Chironia  ixifera,  G.C. .  Jan.  1906,  48. 
Chrysanthemum  Analysis ,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  45. 
Chrysanthemums,  spidery.  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  594. 
Citrus  japonica  fructu  luteo,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906, 

59.  fig- 

Clerodendron  capitatum,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  11. 
Cyclamen,  The  Persian,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  36. 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  39. 
Daedalacanthus  Watti  (parvus).  G.,  Jan.  1906,20. 
Darlingtona  californica,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  587,  fig. 
Dracaenas,  G.J.,  Jan.  1906,  597. 

Eucharis  Sanderi,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  9,  fig. 
Geranium  platyanthum,  n.sp.,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906, 

52' 

Jasminum  Maingayi,  B.M.,  t.,  7823  ;  G.C.,  Jan. 
1906,  35. 

Massonia  pustulata,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906,  44,  fig. 
Pancratium  maritimum./.H.,  Jan.  1906,  73,  fig. 
Petraea  valubilis,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  24  (suppl.) 
Rose  Culture  under  Glass,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906,  51. 
Streptocarpus,  The,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  3. 
Streptocarpus,  hybrid  forms,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906, 
6 t 3,  fig. 


Hardy  Plants. 

Alpine  Plants  in  pans,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  36,  figs. 
Argemones,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  39,  figs. 

Aster  Thomsoni,  G.W.,  Jan.  1906,  27,  fig. 
Astilbe  Davidi,  Gfl.,  Jan.  1906,  t.  1346. 

Cape  Hyacinth,  G.W.,  Jan.  1906,  9,  fig. 
Colchicum  autumnale,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  37,  fig. 
Colchicum  crociflorum,  B.M .,  t.  8035. 
Eryngium  amethystinum,  G.W.,  Jan.  1906, 

45.  p1- 

Gentiana  acaulis  and  G.  verna,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906, 
38,  figs. 

Gerbera,  Die,  Gfl.,  Jan.  1906,  13. 

Gladiolus  tristis,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  609,  fig. 
Harebells,  Mountain,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  34. 

Iris  ochroleuca,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  23,  fig. 

Iris  cretensis,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906,  13. 

Iris  stylosa,  free-flowering,  G.C..  Jan.  1906,  13. 
Iris  tuberosa,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  623. 

Meconopsis  racemosa,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  37. 
Nicotiana  Sanderae  at  Kew,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906, 

61,  fig.  Rev.  Hort.  Beige,  Jan.  1906, 
col.  pi. 

Nigella  damascena,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  8  (pi.) 
Opuntia  cantabridgensis,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  61 1, 

fig- 

Oxalis  adenophylla,  B.M. ,  t.  8034. 

Orobus,  The  Genus,  R.H .,  Jan.  1906,  49. 
Pampas  Grass,  G.W.,  Jan.  1906,  27. 
Snowdrops,  some  rare,  G.W.,  Jan.  1906,  11. 
Tritoma  Nelsoni,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  77. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Abies  lasiocarpa,  R.H. ,  Jan.  1906,  18. 
Arundinaria  Kumasasa,  J.H..  Jan.  1906,  7.,  fig. 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  613. 
Bladder-nut  (Staphylea  colchicafi  G.IT'.,  Jan. 
1906,  37,  fig. 

Corylopsis,  The  genus,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906.  18.  fig. 
Elms,  Prodigious  “cuttings”  of,  G.C.,  Jan. 
1906,  33,  figs. 

Golden  Larch  (Pseudolarix  Kaempferi),  G.TP., 
Jan.  1906,  36. 

H}rdrangea,  double  flowered,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906, 
615,  fig- 

Idesia  polycarpa,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  13,  fig. 
Oleander,  The,  G.I. ,  Jan.  1906,  623,  fig. 
Paeonia  Delavayi  lutea,  R.H.,  Jan.  1906,  14, 
col.  pi. 

Roses,  lifting,  G.,  Jan.  1906,  7. 

Shrubberies  and  their  Management,  G.C.,  Jan. 
1906,  1. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Towns,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906, 
38,  74- 

^  eronica  elliptica,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906,  38,  fig. 
Veronica  Hulkeana,  R.H.,  Jan.  1906,  40,  c.  pi. 
Yitis  Coignetiae,  G.I.,  Jan.  1906,  601,  fig. 
Willow  for  Cricket  Bats,  G.C.,  Jan.  1906,  46, 

62. 

Tritonia  bracteata,  sp.  nov.,  G.C. ,  Jan.  1906,  2. 
Yeltheimia  glauca,  G.TP.,  Jan.  1906,  43. 
Wittmackia  lingulata.  B.M.,  t.,  8063. 

Fruit.  - 

Apple,  seedless  and  coreless,  J.H.,  Jan.  1906, 
33,  81,  fig. 

Apple,  Lord  Suffield,  ardiness  of,  G.C.,  Jan. 
1906,  28. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS  AND  DOLES 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

SEND  TO 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best.  Cheapest,  and  most  Reliable 
ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  and  Bulbs 

WORTH  GROWING. 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom. 

They  also  contain  very  useful  cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM  does  not  cater  for  a  cheap  or 
second  quality  trade,  feeling-  sure  thnt  cheap  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  only  end^in  disappointment,  and  prove 
dear  at  any  price;  his  Bulbs  and  Seeds  have  been 
represented  and  gained  First  Prizes  at  London, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Hanley,  Taunton,  Cardiff,  Wolverhampton, 
and  many  other  Exhibitions  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

No  Flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  if 
treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection.  His  Sweet  Peas 
have  gained  more  prizes  than  those  from  any  two  or  three  firms 

put  together. 

1-j  good  \  aiieties,  50  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. ;  12  other  good  varieties 
oO  seeds  of  each.  Is.  6d. ;  or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. ;  a  Third 
Collection  of  the  12  best  varieties  for  Exhibition,  2s. :  or  the  Three 
Collections,  4s.,  post  free,  with  a  Packet  of  each  of  the  four  best 
striped  varieties  free  of  charge,  making  a  collection  of  the  best 
forty  varieties  m  cultivation  at  but  a  trifle  over  Id.  a  packet. 
Generally  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

The  BEST  TOMATOES,  3d.  per  packet  of  200  Seeds. 
The  BEST  CUCUMBERS,  6d.  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 
The  BEST  ONIONS,  “Ailsa  Craig”  and  “  Excelsior,” 

6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 

ALL  ONION  SEEDS  WILL  BE  SCARCE  AND  DEARER  IN  1906. 

^LL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Guaranteed  Circulation  of  the  Garden  Album  and  Review  is  5,000  Copies. 


The  Garden  Album  and  Review. — Advertisements. 

Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  Co.’s  LIST. 

With  26  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 


With  163  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

TO 

GARDEN  PLANTS 

CONTAINING  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE 

Hardiest  and  Most  Beautiful  Annuals  and 
Biennials,  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bulbous 
Perennials,  Hardy  Water  and  Bog  Plants, 
Flowering  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Conifers,  Hardy  Ferns,  Hardy  Bamboos,  and 
and  other  Ornamental  Grasses, 

AND  ALSO  THE  BEST  KINDS  OF 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  that  may  be  Grown  in  the  Open- 
Air  in  the  British  Islands. 

With  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  as  to  Culture  and 

Propagation. 

By  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S. 

Horticultural  Lecturer  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

Gardeners’  Chronicle. — “Mr.  Weathers'  book  is  excellent 
apd  trustworthy.” 

Gardening  World. — “An  immense  amount  of  information 
on  one  subject  or  another  has  been  gathered  within  the  boards.” 

Garden. — “Every  page  (and  they  number  1169)  is  full  of  the 
most  modern  and  accurate  information  of  just  the  kind  that  is  most 
helpful.” 

Gardeners’  Magazine. — “  It  occupies  by  reason  of  its 
comprehensiveness,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  the  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  information,  a  unique  position,  and  appeals  very 
strongly  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  amateurs,  while  in  every 
way  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  general  body  of  practical 
gardeners.” 


With  20  Coloured  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Hermann 
Friese,  and  16  Woodcuts.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S 

ROSE  BOOK. 

By  the  late  Dr.  JULIUS  HOFFMANN. 

Translated  from  the  German 
by  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.,  N.R.S. 

Part  I. — Classification  of  Roses  ;  Annual  Flowering 
and  Summer  Roses ;  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering 
Roses. 

Part  II. — Raising  and  Culture  of  Roses  in  the  Open 
Air. 

Part  III. — Propagation  of  Roses. 

Part  IV. — The  Forcing  of  Roses. 

Part  V. — The  Different  Forms  of  Cultivated  Garden 
Roses. 

Part  VI. — The  Raising  of  New  Roses. 

Part  VIII. — Alphabetical  List  of  Roses  ;  Enemies 
of  the  Rose  ;  Index. 


A  GARDENER’S  YEAR 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

Daily  Mail. — “‘A  Gardener’s  Year  ’  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
forming  and  readable  books  on  gardening  which  have  been  published 
for  a  long  time.  Its  great  virtue  is  that  it  tells  us  in  interesting 
language  why  so  many  efforts  fail  and  why  some  succeed.  The  book 
is  instinct  with  the  true  gardener’s  spirit.” 

Gardening  World. — “In  relation  to  the  book  as  a  whole, 
we  may  say,  although  it  is  not  written  in  the  language  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  it  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  read 
through  the  whole  book  and  study  the  failures  and  successes  here 
recorded.” 


Fifty  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 

Second  Edition. 

Some  English  Gardens 

After  Drawings  by 

GEORGE  S.  ELGOOD,  R.I. 

With  Notes  by  GERTRUDE  JEKYLL. 

Prospectus,  with  Plate,  sent  on  application. 

The  Times. — “  This  delightful  volume  will  not  disappoint  the 
many  readers  who  will  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  names  of  the 
collaborators  who  have  produced  it.  Mr.  Ellgood’s  art  is,  we  think, 
one  which  specially  lends  itself  to  colour  reproduction,  and  in  these 
fifty  drawings  the  work  has  been  carried  out  with  care  and  skill.” 

WORKS  BY  MISS  GERTRUDE  JEKYLL. 

Eleventh  Thousand.  With  71  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
by  the  Axtthor.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical, 
of  a  Working  Amateur. 

Spectator. — “  No  owner  of  a  garden  should  be  without  it.  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  read  Miss  Jekyll’s  book  without  having  one's 
gardening  tastes  both  enlarged  and  refined.  .  .  A  delightful  book.” 

Seventh  Thousand.  With  51  Illustrations  prom  Photographs 
by  the  Author.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HOME  AND  GARDEN 

Notes  and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical, 
of  a  Worker  in  both. 

Speaker. — “The  style  of  the  book  is  most  attractive.  The 
authoress  unites  shrewd  common-sense  with  keen  observation  of 
detail,  much  practical  knowledge,  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  romantic.” 


With  330  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  18s.  net. 

Diseases  of  Plants  induced  by 
Cryptogamic  Parasites. 

By  Dr.  KARL  FREIHERR  Von  TUBEUF 

English  Edition  by  WILLIAM  G.  SMITH,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.D. 


With  33  Illustrations.  8vo.  9s.  net. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Physiology  of  Plants. 

By  Dr.  PAUL  SORAUER.i 

Translated  by  F.  E.  WEISS,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  Co.,  39,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 


GIBBS  AND  BAMFORTH,  LTD.,  PRINTERS,  ST.  ALBANS. 
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CARTERS  SCARLET  EMPEROR.  ™E  ZSS™ 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  a  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  capable  of  doubling  the  crop  that  would  be 
expected  from  the  ordinary  variety.  The  handsome  pods,  often  reaching  15  inches  in  length,  hang  in  enormous 
clusters  of  long,  straight  pods  of  delicate  texture  more  after  the  description  of  a  French  Bean  (we  have  measured 
over  9  feet  of  pods- on  a  bunch).  Lord  Poltimore’s  Head  Gardener  suggests  it  should  be  called  “  Mammoth 
Cluster,^  on  this  account.^  Our  stock  is  very  limited,  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
customers  should  grow  this  remarkable  Runner,  we  have,  by  special  request,  decided  to  offer  the  seed  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  Carters  Scarlet  Emperor  may  flourish  in  as  many  gardens  as  possible  during  1906. 

1st  Prize,  Shrewsbury,  1905.  Price,  ip  sealed  packets,  1/-  per  12  seeds.  1st  Prize,  Vincent  Hall  R.H.S.,  1905. 


fapW  finite  f Antdnt  Tl,e  Longest  Marrowfat  Podded  Pea  yet  seen. 
V*cii  ivio  V[UUC  VA/l/ltl/I.  Quite  astonished  Experts  at  R.H.S.  Exhibition. 

This  grand  Pea,  which  has  caused  such  a  stir  at  several  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  past  season,  is  the  outcome  of.  a  cross  between  Alderman  and  Edwin  Beckett.  In  general  character  it 
resembles  the  former,  but  the  pods  are  considerably  larger  than  eitlier  parent.  In  our  own  trials,  comprising  1,474 
so-called  different  sorts,  it  has  amply  demonstrated  its  wonderful  superiority,  and  wEen  exhibited  in  the  hi°-hest 
award  collection  at  Chelsea  (1905),  it  w?as  pronounced  by  leading  experts  to  be  without  doubt  the  finest  Pea  ever 
seen.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  pods  hang  mostly  in  pairs.  Height  5  to  6  feet. 

Our  stock  of  Seed  is  very  limited*  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  should  grow  it  we  haye 
_  decided  to  offer  the  supply  in  sealed  packets,  price  1  -  per  12  Seeds. 

AL,L  SEEDS  ARE  SENT  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

K  High  Hoi  born,  London. 

i&Sk  53a,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST., 

Opposite  Mansion  House  Station. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majestv 

the  King. 


Lotstdon  : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Cbe  Great  Orchid  merchants 

(CHARLESWORTH  &  CO.,) 

Solicit  Inspection  of  their  Immense  Stock  of 

IMPORTED,  ESTABLISHED,  HYBRIDS, 
and  INTERESTING  NOVELTIES.  ^ 

Their  Excellence  of  Culture  is  Unsurpassed 

by  Anyone  in  the  Trade. 

HEALTHY  ROBUST  PLANTS,  interesting  to  the 
4  Connoisseur,  Specialist,  the  Hybridist,  and  Florist. 

*  . 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 


CHARLESWORTH  &  CO..  HEATON.  Bradford. 


Begonias, 

Carnations, 

N dw  Ready .  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Beautiful  i 

Violets, 

A  7 

&c.,  & cv 

FOR 

Bulbous  open 

' 

14  GOLD  MEDALS. 

AIR. 

Plants  i 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

BEGONIA  SEED — Double,  2/6  and  5/-  ; 

Single,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/-. 

Double  Tubers  from  3/6  to  30/-  per  doz.  ; 
Singles  from  2/6  to  20/-. 

BY 

JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S. 

With  33  full-page  Coloured  Plates  by 

Mrs.  Philip  Hensley. 

Uniform  with 

Beautiful  Roses. 
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SEQUENCE  OF  COLOURS  IN  A 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  old  saying  “  Many  men,  many  minds  ” 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  garden  proverb,  for  in 
nothing  have  we  such  infinite,  and  such 
beautiful  variety  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
gardens  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  partly  this  variety 
that  makes  the  study  so  fascinating.  We 
realize  that  every  garden  requires  its  own 
special  treatment  and  design,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  differences  of  soil  and  climate, 
but  also  from  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground. 
We.  soon  realize  also  the  enormous  amount 
there  is  to  learn  and  know  about  the  subject, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  garden, 
however  small  and  unpretending,  however 
magnificent,  or  however  untidy,  without 
learning  something.  There  seem  to  be  three 
distinct  classes  of  gardeners  or  garden  lovers 
(of  course  I  am  only  speaking  of  flower 
gardeners) : — First,  the  gardener  who  aims  at 
having  beautiful  specimens  of  some  particular 
flower — roses,  carnations,  dahlias,  etc.,  are  his 
hobby :  and  he  devotes  himself  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  own  pet  flower :  to  such  people 
we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  is  from 
them  we  get  the  improvement  of  special  plants. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  man  with  the  collector’s 
mania,  who  does  not  much  care  what  his  plants 
are,  so  long  as  he  has  all  that  there  are  to  be 
had,  either  of  one  special  sort  or  of  many 
sorts  :  he  is  most  useful  also,  as  in  •  his  garden 
we  can  see  great  variety,  and  we  can  choose 
those  which  we  think  most  worth  having. 
Then  thirdly,  there  is  the  gardener  who  wishes 
to  have  the  best  and  brightest  effect  he  can 
attain  all  through  the  year,  or  in  as  much  of 
the  year  as  our  English  climate  allows  us 
to  use  for  outdoor  gardening.  It  is  that  type 
of  gardener  I  am  considering  now,  and  who  I 
hope  may  be  interested  in  my  few  notes  on 
how  to  attain  sequence  of  colour  in  the  same 
ground,  by  careful  mixed  planting  of  hardy 
flowers.  I  hope  no  one  will  think  I  consider 
this  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  planting. 
As  I  said  before,  every  garden  requires  different 
treatment — this  is  only  one  way  among  many 
equally  good  ;  but  I  do  think  it  gives  us  more 
continuous  brightness  than  many  others,  at 
very  little  expense ;  and  that  it  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  in  more  gardens  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  in  some  part  of  every 
garden,  especially  near  the  house. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
garden  lovers,  to  point  out  the  sequence  of 
colours  which  Nature  provides  in  hardy  flowers, 
which  will  give  us  a  constant  succession  of 
bright  effects  in  gardens  of  any  size. 


In  passing,  may  I  mention  that  the  most 
wonderful  colour  effect  I  have  ever  seen  was  in 
the  high  Alps  in  Switzerland,  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  mountain,  and  formed  by  a  mixed  mass 
of  dark  blue  gentians  and  purple  violas, — two 
colours  which  we  should  never  choose  to  mix  ; 
the  only  colours  I  have  avoided  planting 
together  are  blue  forget-me-nots  and  purple 
aubrietia — two  shades  of  the  same  colours 
which  do  not  blend  or  contrast  well :  while 
quite  the  most  melancholy  sight  I  have  seen  in 
a  garden  was  a  so-called  blue  border.  I  cannot 
remember  where  it  was,  but  every  sort  of 
flower,  of  every  shade  of  blue  and  grey  was 
planted  in  it,  and  nothing  else.  At  some  times 
of  the  year  it  might  have  been  effective,  but 
when  I  saw  it,  though  there  were  many  plants 
in  blossom,  and  all  were  more  or  less  blue, 
there  was  neither  harmony  nor  contrast.  And 
this  brings  me  to  what  I  think  are  the  two 
key-notes  of  Nature’s  colour  schemes — “  Har¬ 
mony  and  Contrast,”  and  (at  the  risk  of  being 
egotistical)  I  will  try  to  show  how,  in  the  only 
garden  I  am  able  to  watch  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  Nature  works  out  her  own 
colour  schemes  from  February  till  November. 
In  our  country,  we  must  own  with  sorrow, 
that  Nature’s  colour  scheme  for  December  and 
January  is  a  dull  one,  but  even  then  we  have 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  grass,  the  bamboos 
are  at  their  best  and  brightest,  and  in  the 
South,  where  often  we  have  so  little  snow  and 
frost,  we  can  generally  find  anemones,  violets, 
and  other  treasures  all  through  the  winter.  I 
find  that  by  a  system  of  mixed  planting,  that 
is,  employing  bulbs,  true  perennials,  and 
annuals^  all  planted  carefully  together,  we  can 
ensure  seven  distinct  colour  effects,  between 
February  and  October,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  plenty  of  space  for  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  other  sorts  of  flowers,  which  I  am  not 
mentioning  now,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  special  colour  effect  of  their  season.  They 
either  add  to  it,  as  being  of  the  same  colour,  or 
fcfrm  a  mixed  background,  such  as  we  often  see 
in  an  Eastern  carpet,  which  is  composed  of  all 
sorts  of  colours,  though  the  main  colour  of  the 
carpet,  when  we  first  look  at  it,  appears  chiefly 
red  or  blue  or  some  other  prominent  colour. 

A  friend,  referring  to  this  paper,  said,  “  Tell 
us  whether  mixed  borders  are  always  bright  by 
chance,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  arrange¬ 
ment,”  and  I  was  reminded  by  that  of  a  fallacy 
I  met  the  other  day,  in  a  book  which  purported 
to  be  on  gardening  matters,  it  ran  thus  : — “  The 
perennials  come  up  year  by  year  with  little 
need  of  help,” — so  they  do,  and  so  do  the 
weeds  :  and  if  the  perennials  come  up  with  no 
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care  and  no  help  from  us,  they  will  soon  be 
worth  little  more  than  the  weeds.  Nature  left 
to  herself  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  beauty 
of  wildness — a  garden  on  the  contrary  should 
be  a  civilized  and  well  ordered  community,  in 
which  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  There  should 
be  no  struggle  for  existence,  that  would  soon 
result  in  the  survival,  not  of  the  fittest,  but  of 
the  strongest.  See  a  neglected  shrubbery,  and 
what  do  you  find  ?  Chiefly  the  rampant, 
pushing,  self-asserting  laurel.  See  a  neglected 
mixed  border,  and  what  will  you  find  there  ? 
Large  clumps  of  the  commonest  perennial 
sunflowers  and  Michaelmas  daisies— not  the 
best  of  their  kind,  but  the  strongest,  which 
have  overgrown  and  perhaps  killed,  ail  the 
more  delicate  and  better  plants.  Nowhere  do 
we  want  more  of  Carlyle’s  definition  of  genius 
“  an  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains  ”  than  in 
mixed  flower  borders.  We  may  plant  closely 
(flowers  are  gregarious,  and  like  each  other’s 
company),  but  we  must  constantly  watch  that 
each  has  a  place  of  its  own,  and  enough  food 
and  water.  The  guardian  of  the  mixed  border 
should  of  course  know  the  position,  and  habit 
of  growth,  of  every  single  plant,  and  should 
always  be  on  the  look-out  for  any  encroachment 
of  one  on  the  rights  of  another :  or  of  any 
trampling  of  the  stronger  on  the  weak.  Not 
much  expense  is  required,  but  a  good  deal  of 
watchful  care,  and  nothing  should  be  left  to 
chance.  Half-an-hour  a  day  would  be  ample 
attention  for  most  large  mixed  borders,  but 
that  should  be  given  almost  every  day,  and  a 
great  deal  more  about  three  times  a  year. 

E.  M.  Hill,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  Continued) . 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  speaking  of  the  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themum  it  must  be  understood  that  I  apply 
the  term  to  those  plants  that  are  adapted  to 
outdoor  culture  and  which  bloom  in  the  open 
air.  The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
create  brilliant  effects  in  the  autumn,  thus 
prolonging  the  brightness  of  the  garden. 
They  are,  too,  fast  becoming  general  favourites 
both  as  border  flowers  and  for  all  purposes 
of  decoration,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  quantity  of  blooms  which 
each  plant  produces,  the  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  the  long  time  the  flowers  last 
when  cut.  There  are  several  types  of  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemum,  the  principal 
being  the  Japanese.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  the  Pompons,  for  although  progress  has 
been  somewhat  slow  in  this  section,  there  are 
many  varieties  which  deserve  more  extended 
culture — for  example,  Early  Blush,  a  pretty 
blush-pink ;  Mme.  E.  Lefort,  bronze ;  Flora 
and  White  Flora  ;  Mrs.  Selby,  pink  ;  Blushing 
Bride,  a  fine  rosy-lilac  ;  and  Piercy’s  Seedling, 
orange-yellow.  Mme.  Jollivart  and  Anastasio 
are  also  excellent  sorts.  The  early  single 
varieties  are  at  present  but  few ;  they  are, 
however,  likely  to  become  exceedingly  popular 


owing  to  the  general  liking  for  single  flowers. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  this 
section,  and  increase  the  number  of  sorts. 
The  ease  with  which  the  plants  may  be 
cultivated  has  helped  to  make  them  universally 
popular  ;  they  flourish  in  the  town  as  well  as 
in  the  country  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
kitchen  garden  to  make  their  growth  in  the 
summer,  and  be  afterwards  lifted  and  potted  or 
planted  in  the  border  just  before  they  flower, 
or  they  may  even  be  lifted  while  they  are  in 
full  bloom. 

Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  should  be  inserted  during 
February  and  March.  This  is  quite  soon 
enough  for  general  purposes  ;  in  fact,  plants 
that  are  rooted  at  this  time  do  better  than 
those  rooted  earlier  and  allowed  to  become 
leggy  and  stunted  ;  such  make  good  plants  for 
putting  out  in  April  and  May. 

Planting  out. — In  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  plants,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  dug 
as  deeply  as  possible,  but  in  doing  this  I 
would  not  advise  bringing  the  bottom  spit  to 
the  top  if  it  be  of  a  clayey  nature.  The  soil 
should  be  enriched  with  a  iittle  well-decayed 
manure,  but  too  liberal  treatment  tends  to 
develop  coarse  growth.  May  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  time  to  plant,  although  exception 
may  be  taken  to  this,  for  much  depends  on 
the  constitution  of  the  varieties  and  the  con¬ 
dition  and  position  of  the  ground  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed.  A  late  April  planting 
in  a  warm  and  less  open  position  answers 
admirably  when  an  early  batch  of  plants,  well 
hardened  off,  can  be  had  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  these  means  plants  of  splendid  proportions 
may  be  developed  by  the  flowering  period,  and 
their  season  of  blooming  may  also  be  somewhat 
extended.  In  cold  and  exposed  situations 
planting  should  be  deferred  until  the  third 
week  of  May.  By  this  time  the  weather  is,  as 
a  rule,  very  genial,  and  the  risk  of  damage  by 
frost  small.  The  varieties  differ  very  consider¬ 
ably  in  vigour  and  hardiness.  Take  plants  of 
the  Marie  Masse  group  ;  here  we  have  true 
representations  of  what  a  border  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  should  be.  The  plants  are  robust, 
branching  in  growth,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding 
a  height  of  3  feet,  and  are  remarkably  profuse. 
Numerous  instances  could  be  given  as  a 
contrast  to  the  variety  already  described.  But 
what  one  could  successfully  do  with  plants  of 
the  vigour  and  hardiness  of  the  Masse  group 
and  other  stong  growers  it  would  be  unwise 
to  do  with  varieties  of  weaker  constitution. 
Take  Market  White,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  white  Japanese  varieties,  and 
there  is  Yellow  Fitzwygram — neither  of  these 
would  thrive  with  the  same  treatment  as 
would  suit  the  Masse  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pitcher  or  Carrie,  therefore  the  planting  of 
the  weaker  varieties  is  best  put  off  until  the 
middle  or  third  week  of  May.  The  stronger¬ 
growing  varieties  should  be  planted  3  feet 
apart  either  way,  because  long  before  the 
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flowering  time  arrives  most  of  the  intervening 
space  will  be  filled  up.  As  a  rule,  the 
Japanese  varieties  are  represented  by  larger 
plants  than  the  Pompons,  therefore  for  the 
latter,  with  but  few  exceptions,  a  space  of 
2-|  feet  is  sufficient.  Plant  firmly,  and  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations  give  the  young  plants  a  small 
stake  for  support. 

Culture. — The  only  thing  that  now  gives 
the  grower  concern  is  keeping  the  plants 
growing  steadily,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  frequent  hoeing. 
Hoeing  serves  the  double  purpose  of  encour¬ 
aging  healthy  growth  and  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  also  enables  the  growers 
to  keep  the  flowering  quarters  neat  and  tidy. 
The  Pompons  never  do  better  than  when 
naturally  grown ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  when 
grown  in  this  way  they  can  be  appreciated, 
for  airy  interference  with  their  natural  growth 
usually  proves  disastrous.  Japanese  varieties 
need  stopping  or  pinching  once,  at  least,  and, 
in  some  instances,  more  often.  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  Murillo,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  etc., 
require  to  be  twice  stopped  before  they  can  be 
encouraged  into  anything  approaching  a  bushy 
habit.  The  union  of  the  lateral  growth  that 
has  been  produced  as  a  result  of  stopping  the 
plants  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  on  plants 
grown  naturally  that  when  boisterous  winds 
occur  in  early  August  the  strain  upon  the 
former  causes  many  growths  to  snap,  and  we 
thereby  lose  a  large  proportion  of  the  plant  and 
spoil  the  shape  of  the  plant,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  buds  and  blossoms. 
Plants  so  treated  need  to  be  more  carefully 
staked  and  tied  than  those  grown  naturally,  and 
the  ties  and  growths  must  be  made  very  secure 
if  the  plants  are  to  be  properly  protected 
against  rough  weather.  Stakes  of  a  height 
to  meet  the  demand  of  each  plant  should  be 
used,  thus  avoiding  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  stakes  longer  than  the  plants  really  require. 
With  stout  raffia  securely  tie  the  plant  to  the 
stake  at  its  base,  as  this  is  where  the  strain  is 
first  of  all  felt ;  then  give  another  tie  immedi¬ 
ately  below  where  the  plant  begins  to  branch 
out,  thus  leaving  the  head  of  the  plant  free. 
As  the  lateral  growths  attain  a  length  that 
makes  support  necessary,  secure  them  to  the 
central  stake  thus  :  First  of  all  make  the  tie 
fast  to  the  stake,  then,  with  a  loop-like  tie, 
secure  the  growths  it  is  to  control ;  in  this  way 
even  the  most  bushy  plants  will  present  a  neat 
appearance.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  too 
severely  disbudding,  as  the  early-flowering 
varieties  are  better  if  left  to  develop  in  a  natural 
manner  ;  therefore  only  the  more  crowded  buds 
should  be  removed.  The  more  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  have  flowers  on  long  footstalks,  so 
that  the  need  of  disbudding  is  scarcely  felt ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  elder  ones, 
terminal  _  buds  form  a  dense  cluster,  and 
seldom  give  the  long  stems  that  we  desire.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  more  crowded  buds 
should  be  removed,  but  not  excessively. 
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Water  must,  of  course,  be  given,  but  it  is 
advisable  that  plants  be  kept  rather  dry  than 
be  over-watered.  Feeding  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended  until  the  buds  are  well  set.  Then 
feed  liberally,  for  it  will  add  wonderfully  to 
the  colour  as  well  as  to  the  size  of  the  blooms. 
Caterpillars  are  most  troublesome,  and  when 
signs  of  them  are  seen,  a  search  should  be 
made  until  the  pests  are  discovered,  as  these 
depredators  very  speedily  do  harm  to  and  spoil 
the  shape  of  a  plant.  Black-fly  and  green-fly 
may  also  be  noticed,  but  a  timely  dusting  with 
Tobacco-powder  will  quickly  eradicate  these 
and  keep  the  plants  clean. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  early 
Japanese  varieties  : — 

White :  Mytchett  White,  Market  White, 
White  Marie  Masse,  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
Roi  des  Blancs,  Champ  de  Neige,  La 
Parisienne,  White  Pet,  Boule  de  Neige,  and 
White  Quintus  are  splendid  varieties  for 
early  October. 

Yellow :  Autumn  Sun,  Miss  B.  Miller, 
Mytchett  Beauty,  Ethel  Mitchell,  Yellow 
Prince,  Lemon  Queen,  Market  Yellow,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Horace  Martin,  Maggie,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Martin. 

Pink  :  O.  J  Quintus,  Gustave  Grunerwald, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  Mytchett  Pink,  Ryecroft 
Pink,  Blushing  Beauty,  Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
and  Mme.  C.  Perrier. 

Crimson  :  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  Roi  des  Precoces,  Market  Red,  Jules 
Marie,  Nina  Blick,  Nelly  Blake,  Harvest 
Home,  Black  Prince,  and  Gaspard  Boucharlet 
Improved. 

Other  first-class  varieties  include  :  Mme.  E. 
Morel,  salmon  ;  Orange  Pet  and  Orange  Masse, 
orange;  Coral  Queen,  coral  pink ;  Claret  Bell, 
crimson,  Arthur  Crepey,  primrose ;  Gladys 
Irene  Harkness,  crimson  ;  and  Maggie  McLeod, 
orange  shaded  red  centre. — Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  at 
the  Conference  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
October  3rd  and  4th,  1905. — Gard.  Illustrated. 
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PLATE  9. 

CHEIRANTHUS  ALPINUS. 

(Erysimum  ochroleucum). 

The  genus  Erysimum  is  so  closely  related  to  Cheiranthus  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  two  have  become  much  confused.  This  is  unfortunate  in  many 
ways,  especially  in  connection  with  garden  plants,  for  once  a  name  becomes 
established — no  matter  how  inaccurate  it  may  be  from  a  purely  scientific  point 
of  view — it  clings  to  a  plant  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  Hence  the  plant  now 
figured  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  an  Erysimum. 

There  are  many  species  of  Erysimum,  but  very  few  are  of  any  ornamental 
value.  Of  these,  the  handsome  subject  of  the  coloured  plate  is  certainly  the 
best  and  most  useful  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  found  spread  over  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  from  Spain  to  Transsylvania,  growing  in  rocky  places. 
With  such  a  wide  distribution,  it  naturally  follows  that  there  are  several  forms 
of  this  plant,  varying  in  height  from  three  to  eighteen  inches.  Some  of  the 
taller  forms  are  weedy  in  habit  and  scarcely  worth  growing,  but  the  form 
figured  and  more  generally  known  as  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  is  dwarf  and  compact. 
Its  beautiful  sulphur  coloured  flowers  of  good  size  are  very  freely  produced,  and 
the  plant  remains  in  full  beauty  for  a  considerable  period,  rendering  it  eminently 
suitable  for  growing  on  sunny  ledges,  or  in  pockets  in  the  rock  garden. 

E.  ochroleucum  in  its  various  forms  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long 
time,  but  the  present  plant  was  introduced  as  Cheiranthus  ochroleucus  in 
the  year  1819  from  the  Alps.  The  name  Cheiranthus  alpinus  has  been  applied 
to  five  different  plants  of  the  genus  Erysimum,  the  true  C.  alpinus  of  Linnaeus 
being  a  native  of  Lapland  and  Norway.  The  latter  plant  I  have  not  seen  in 
cultivation  and  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  specimen  of  this  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  it  probably  never  has  been  introduced,  all  the  plants  bearing  the 
name  belonging  to  other  species. 

E.  ochroleucum  is  a  most  ornamental  plant,  forming  compact  tufts  from 
6in.  to  9in.  high,  and  is  of  very  easy  cultivation.  It  will  thrive  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  although  liable  to  get  killed  by  wet  in  the  winter.  Cuttings 
root  readily,  and  the  plant  may  also  be  increased  by  division  of  the  root. 

E.  ochroleucum  var.  helveticum  (syn.  E.  rhceticum)  is  a  somewhat  taller 
plant  of  less  compact  habit  and  narrower  leaves. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  well  worth  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden  including  E.  rupestre  (pulchellum)  from  Asia  Minor.  It  forms  a  low 
carpet  and  thrives  well  in  gritty  soil  and  enjoys  a  sunny  position.  It  is  similar 
in  appearance  to  E.  ochroleucum  but  smaller  in  foliage  and  flower.  E. 
pumilum  is  a  very  small  growing  plant  from  the  Alps,  often  but  one  or  two 
inches  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  large  in  comparison  to  the  plant.  It  thrives 
best  in  poor  well-drained  soil,  as  also  does  the  Armenian  E.  purpureum,  a  little 
gem  with  purple  flowers  on  plants  no  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding- 
species.  Of  the  annual  members  of  the  genus  the  well  known  E.  perov- 
skianum  is  by  far  the  best,  with  its  orange  yellow  flowers.  W.  Irving. 
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BEAUTIFUL  ANNUALS. 

An  annual  plant  is  one  that  can  only  be  raised 
from  a  seed,  and  completes  its  natural  cycle  of 
growth  within  a  year. 

“  Hardy  ”  Annuals  are  those  that  can  be 
grown  from  start  to  finish  in  the  open  air  in  our 
climate.  Half-hardy  ”  Annuals  are  those  that 
require  the  protection  of  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
frame  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence,  so 
that  they  may  be  sufficiently  developed  for 
planting  in  the  open  air  in  the  early  summer 
months. 

Many  plants,  e.g.,  Tobaccos,  Petunias,  Pent- 
stemons,  Snapdragons,  Iceland  Poppies,  &c., 
although  really  perennials  are  often  treated  as 
annuals  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Choice 
varieties  of  some  of  these,  however,  can  be  kept 
true  by  raising  the  plants  from  cuttings. 

When  annuals  are  sown  in  the  open  air,  the 
soil  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  well  pulverised, 
and  also  have  some  well-decomposed  manure  or 
leaf-soil  worked  in  at  the  same  time.  The 
surface  should  be  rendered  level,  fine,  and  firm 
by  treading  with  the  feet,  and  using  the  rake. 
Some  seeds  are  much  smaller  than  others,  and 
as  a  rule,  the  smaller  the  seeds  the  finer  should 
be  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

When  annuals  are  intended  to  bloom  in  the 
places  where  sown,  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
sparingly,  and  covered  lightly  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  fine  gritty  soil.  If  sown  too 
thickly,  the  seedlings  will  afterwards  have 
to  be  thinned  out  considerably,  to  allow  plenty 
of  air  and  light  for  the  others.  To  secure  an 
effect,  good,  bold  clumps  of  annuals  should  be 
made.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  or  rows, 
the  young  plants  may  afterwards  be  “  pricked 
out  ”  when  large  enough  to  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  to  blossom.  Seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  March 
and  April,  and  if  a  succession  of  some  kinds  is 
required  also  in  May  and  June. 

In  the  case  of  half-hardy  annuals,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  rich  gritty  sod  in  pots,  pans, 
or  shallow  boxes  in  a  greenhouse.  If  sown  in 
March,  in  a  temperature  of  6o°  to  65°  F.  many 
will  germinate  in  2  or  3  days,  and  most  of  them 
in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  if  kept  properly 
moistened.  When  large  enough  to  handle 
easily,  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
into  shallow  boxes  or  potted  up  singly  into 
small  pots.  They  may  then  be  grown  on 
gently  with  plenty  of  air  and  light,  when  root- 
action  gets  re-established.  By  the  end  of 
May,  or  early  in  June,  they  will  be  hardened 
off  and  ready  for  transferring  to  the  outdoor 
garden. 

In  the  list  given  below  the  half-hardy 
annuals  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  front  of 
the  name.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  most  of  the  hardy  kinds  may  also  be 
raised  under  glass  when  a  supply  of  blossom 
is  required  earlier  in  the  season.  There  are 
many  other  annuals,  but  those  mentioned  will 
be  found  most  easy  to  grow,  and  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 


Height  I 

Name.  in  Colours. 

Inches. 


Alyssum,  Sweet . 

Canary  Creeper . 

Candytuft  . 

"'China  Asters  . 

"'Carnations,  Marguerite 
Chrysanthemum 

Burridgeanum 


Clarkia  . 

Collinsia  bicolor . 

Coreopsis  Drummondi 
,,  tinctoria  ... 

,,  atrosanguinea 
Erysimum 

Perovskianum 

Flax  . 

Eschscholtzia 

californica 
Gaillardia  picta . 

Gilia  tricolor  . 

Godetia  . 

Gypsophila  elegans  ... 
"'Indian  Pink  . 

Larkspur  . 


Love-in-a-Mist . 

I > upm  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Marigold  (Calendula). . . 
,,  African  (Tagetes) 

*  _  „  French  (  „  ) 

Mignonette... 

Morning  Glory . 

Nasturtium,  Tall 

,,  Dwarf  ... 

Nemophila  insignis  ... 
"'Nicotiana  affinis . 

*  ,,  Sanderae  ... 

Nigella  . 

Phlox  Drummondi  ... 

Poppy,  Shirley . 

,,  Tulip  . 

,,  Peacock . 

"'Salpiglossis  sinuata  ... 
Sweet  Scabious . 

"'Schizanthus  . 

Silene  pendula  . 

^Stocks,  Ten  Week  ... 

Sunflower  . 

Sweet  Peas . 

5::Zinnia  elegans  . 


6  |  white 

climb  !  yellow 
12  |  various 

9-12  ’  all  colours 

except  yellow 
9-12  ditto 
24  white,  with 

crimson  and 
yellow  zones 
18-24  white,  rose,  &c. 
12  rose-purple 
and  white 
18  yellow 
24  yellow  and 

crimson 

24  deep  crimson 


12-18 

12 

12 

12 

9 

12 


12 

12-18 


12-18 

12-36 


12 

I  ^4 

6-24 
6-12 
climb 
>  climb 
6-18 
12 


24-36 

24-48 


12-18 

12 

24-36 

15 

18 

18-24 

12-24 

24 

6-12 

12-18 

36-100 

climb 

12-18 


rich  orange 
scarlet ;  blue 
orange,  yellow, 
rose 

crimson  and 
yellow 

|  white,  violet 
crimson,  white, 
rose 

white,  rose 
white,  rose, 
pink,  crimson 
blue,  purple, 
rose,  white 
sky-blue 
blue,  white, 
rose,  &c. 
yellow,  orange 
ditto,  ditto 
yellow,  orange 
greenish, 
white,  red,  blue 
scarlet,  yellow 
ditto  ditto 
blue,  white 
white 

white, crimson, 
scarlet,  &c. 
sky-blue 
white,  rose, 
purple,  &c. 
all  colours, 
except  blue 
scarlet 
scarlet 
various 

rose, white, lilac 
crimson,  &c. 
white,  crimson 
purple,  <5rc. 
rose,  white,  &c. 
all  colours 
yellow, 
all  colours 
all  colours 
except  blue 
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CHERRY,  “  FROGMORE  EARLY.” 

For  some  years  past  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  has  become 
very  popular  in  large  establishments  where  there  is  ample  accommodation 
for  growing  the  plants  properly.  Certain  varieties  of  iVpples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Cherries,  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  this  treatment,  and  quite  small  trees  are  often  capable  of 
bearing  large  crops  of  fruit. 

Our  plate  shows  one  of  the  best  Cherries  for  growing  in  pots  under 
glass.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  picture  the  fruits,  which  are  delicious 
in  flavour  and  freely  borne  on  the  trees,  are  large  and  of  a  soft  waxen 
yellow  colour  suffused  and  mottled  with  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

Culture. — The  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  a  fairly  simple  matter. 
It  is  essential  to  have  a  glass  house  with  or  without  heat  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Very  fair  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  as  it  is  easy  to  protect  the  flowers  and  young  fruits  from 
the  spring  frosts. 

Potting. — The  best  time  to  start  the  young  trees  in  pots  is  in 
October.  Of  course  young  plants  that  can  be  accommodated  in  pots 
about  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter  are  most  suitable.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  with  pieces  of  broken  pot  about  an  inch  in  depth.  Over 
this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  moss  or  rough  fibre.  The  soil  most 
suitable  for  Cherries  is  a  mixture  of  rich  loam,  well-decayed  cow-manure, 
and  some  fine  bone-meal.  To  this  may  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  as  Lime  in  some  form  or  another  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  soil  for  all  stone  fruits.  After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  the  pots  should  be  sunk  into  the 

soil  so  that  the  rim  is  about  2  inches  below  the  ground  level.  This  is  a 

necessary  precaution  against  winter  frosts,  and  against  violent  winds. 

Early  in  February,  in  mild  weather,  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  and 
placed  indoors,  and  on  all  fine  days  they  should  be  syringed  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  Air  should  be  given  on  all  possible  occasions, 
but  the  ventilators  should  be  kept  almost  closed  on  bleak,  cold  days. 
The  appearance  of  aphides  must  be  guarded  against  by  syringing  the 
plants  occasionally  with  a  quassia  and  soft  soap  solution.  About  1-lb. 
of  quassia  chips  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  least,  will  make  10 
gallons  of  insecticide,  to  which  should  be  added  from  ^-lb.  to  1-lb.  of 
soft  soap,  according  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  water. 

When  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  the  syringing  must  be  discontinued, 
as  the  moisture  would  check  the  free  dispersal  of  the  pollen.  To  secure 

the  fruits  “  setting  ”  well,  the  trees  may  receive  a  smart  slap  of  the  hand 

about  mid-day,  or  the  pollen  may  be  dispersed  by  means  of  sharp 
currents  of  air  from  the  syringe. 

Watering. — During  the  growing  period,  the  plants  must  be  freely 
watered,  and  when  the  fruits  are  setting,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be 
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given  about  three  times  a  week.  To  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
from  year  to  year,  there  should  be  two  sets  of  plants  in  pots.  In  this 
way,  one  set  can  be  rested  in  the  open  air,  while  the  other  is  being 
forced. 


Cypripedium  Boxalli  Nigricans. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  BOXALLI  NIGRICANS. 

A  unique  plant  of  this  variety — which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Westfield  Collection — was  shown 
at  the  R.H.S.,  by  Lrancis  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Woking,  on  February  13th  last.  It  is  the  only 
form  of  C.  Boxalli  that  has  received  any  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  R.H.S.,  having  gained  not  only 


the  First  Diploma,  but  also  an  Award  of  Merit. 
The  drawing  shows  the  flower  to  be  of  fine 
proportions.  The  upper  sepal  is  unusually 
broad,  and  of  an  intense  blackish-purple,  while 
the  petals  and  pouch  are  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  beautifully  marbled  and  blotched 
with  deeper  shades. 


PLATE  11. 


PHAL/ENOPSIS  GLORIOSA. 

The  plant  shown  in  our  plate,  although  described  as  a  distinct  species 
by  Reichenbach,  is  so  closely  related  to  P.  Aphrodite  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  its  being  only  a  variety  of  that  popular  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  typical  P.  Aphrodite,  in  having 
paler  green  leaves,  and  in  having  the  colour  on  the  lip  perhaps  more  diffused 
and  more  conspicuous. 

There  are  now  several  fine  white  Phalsenopses  in  cultivation — the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  perhaps  being  that  known  as  Riemstedtiana.  At  one 
time  they  were  considered  to  be  difficult  plants  to  grow,  but  the  modern 
orchid  grower  hardly  knows  what  failure  means  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  any  orchid  in  these  days. 

For  the  following  cultural  note  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander, 
the  excellent  orchid  grower  to  Major  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  whose 
magnificent  exhibit  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  recently  attracted  so  much  attention, 
and  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Mr.  Alexander  himself  secured  at 
the  same  time  the  rare  award  of  the  u  Lindley  Medal  ”  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  skill  as  an  orchid  cultivator. 

Culture. — The  genus  Phalsenopsis  has  of  late  years  apparently  become 
better  understood  than  hitherto,  and  in  consequence  these  handsome  orchids 
are  yearly  becoming  more  popular.  Specimens  growing  luxuriantly  are  now 
often  met  with  in  gardens  where  failure  followed  all  previous  attempts  at 
successful  cultivation.  Such  plants  are  often  accommodated  in  the  ordinary 
plant  stove,  the  most  shady  portion  being  allotted  to  them.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  construction  and  situation  of  the  house,  and  when  a  division  is 
set  apart  for  their  special  cultivation,  a  sheltered  structure  should  be  chosen, 
in  which  a  warm  moist  congenial  atmosphere  can  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
During  recent  years  leaf-soil  has  been  recommended  and  largely  used  as  a 
rooting  medium  for  these  plants,  but  has,  however,  been  abandoned  by  many 
good  cultivators,  because  Phalsenopsis,  like  many  other  orchids  grown  in  this 
material,  make  wonderful  growth,  with  disappointing  results  at  the  flowering 
period.  The  plants  are  best  grown  in  teak- wood  baskets,  or  shallow  pans, 
either  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters,  or  stood  on  inverted  pots  on  the  stage. 
Ample  drainage  is  essential  for  their  well-being,  using  clean  broken  crocks  for 
the  purpose.  Over  this,  clean  fresh  Sphagnum  moss  is  the  best  material  for 
the  roots  to  work  in,  adding  a  little  fibrous  peat,  or  French  polypodium  fibre 
for  the  stronger  growing  kinds.  These  plants  generally  commence  making- 
new  roots  in  the  spring,  and  when  this  is  taking  place,  fresh  compost  should  be 
afforded  if  necessary.  Watering  must  always  be  carefully  done,  especially 
directly  after  re-potting.  Whilst  growing  freely  during  summer,  liberal 
quantities  should  be  supplied,  but  in  winter  infrequent  applications  suffice. 
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Drought  carried  to  extremes  is  equally  harmful,  as  these  plants,  having  no 
pseudo-bulbs  to  support  them,  will,  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  during  their 
inactive  period,  lose  their  leaves,  and  this  would  be  prejudicial  to  future 
growth.  Shading  should  have  close  attention  during  early  spring,  but  the 
plants  should  never  be  densely  shaded.  The  method  of  stippling  the  glass 
over  with  one  of  the  many  summer  shadings  is  a  good  one,  using  only  a  thin 
coat  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light,  and  over  this  an  ordinary  tiffany  blind 
that  can  be  rolled  down  during  bright  sunny  weather.  A  close  stuffy  atmos¬ 
phere  must  always  be  avoided,  much  better  results  being  attained  with  these 

plants  when  there  is  a  free  admittance  of  fresh  air  to  the  house  on  all  suitable 
occasions. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  STOVE-PLANT. 
(ruellia  macrantha). 

Of  the  many  beautiful  species  of  Ruellia 
which  are  now  in  cultivation  the  subject  of 
this  brief  note  may  be  said  to  well  merit  the 
high  opinion  which  has  been  formed  of  its 
exceeding  beauty.  There  are  few  stove  plants 
flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year  which 
afford  such  infinite  pleasure,  and  more  than 
compensate  the  cultivator  for  any  extra  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  may  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  large,  trumpet 
shaped,  borne  axillary,  and  are  of  an  exquisite 
rosy-purple  colour,  with  a  light,  delicately- 
veined  throat.  The  leaves  are  long,  lanceolate, 
and  of  a  deep  green  colour  when  well  grown. 

The  most  suitable  compost  for  Ruellias 
consists  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  enough 
sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  No  difficulties 
whatever  should  be  encountered  in  the 
successful  culture  of  these  plants,  providing 
they  are  given  stove  or  intermediate  house 
treatment.  At  no  period  of  their  growth 
should  they  be  allowed  to  become  starved  at 
the  roots,  as  such  treatment  will  cause  the 
plants  to  become  denuded  of  their  foliage, 
and  greatly  detract  from  their  ornamental 
appearance  when  producing  their  inflorescence. 

Propagation  may  be  readily  effected  from 
cuttings  obtained  after  the  old  plants  have 
been  cut  back.  I  have  found  it  a  good  practice 
to  grow  two  plants  in  a  6-inch  pot,  allowing 
two  shoots  to  grow  away  from  each  plant. — 
Gardening  World. 

Monstera  deliciosa. — This  is  a  very  striking 
plant  and  is  generally  grown  in  the  stove.  But 
it  is  quite  at  home  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

I  remember  seeing  it  planted  out  in  the  bed  of 
a  Billbergia  House  in  strong  loam  at  Pendell 
Court  where  it  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and  had 
to  be  cut  back  at  different  times  to  keep  from 
overcrowding  other  plants.  Its  great  perforated 
leaves  looked  so  singular  that  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  noticed  by  any  one  coming  into  the 
house.  It  is  used  freely  for  church  decorations 
in  some  places,  and  is  well  adapted  for  such 
work. — J.  Kennedy ,  Abertillery ,  Mon. 

WANTED,  a  complete  set  of  The  Orchid 
Review.  State  price  and  condition  to  G.A.P., 
Garden  Album  Office,  Isleworth. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  THE 
SCHIZANTHUS. 

Annuals  which  commend  themselves  for  pot- 
culture  are  especially  valuable  to  amateur 
gardeners,  because  of  their  usually  limited 
facilities,  and  amongst  them  few  are  more 
attractive  than  the  Schizanthus.  Being  only 
half-hardy,  cool  greenhouse  treatment  suits 
them  admirably.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly,  in  well-drained  pots,  filled  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  rather  fine  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  of 
leaf-soil,  with  the  usual  dash  of  sand,  all  well 
intermixed,  and  only  lightly  covered.  Place  on 
a  shelf,  with  a  square  of  obscured  glass  above, 
till  germination  takes  place,  when  light  should 
be  gradually  admitted.  When  fit  to  handle 
with  freedom,  the  stoutest  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  single  thumb-pots,  and  kept  on 
the  shelf,  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  attenuation  which  would  otherwise 
result.  Due  attention  to  watering  and  potting- 
on  till  the  flowering  size  is  reached — they  need 
not  necessarily  exceed  six  inches — is  all  that 
remains  to  be  done,  and  in  due  course  a  beautiful 
display  of  butterfly-like  flowers,  in  several 
attractive  colours,  will  be  the  reward  of  such 
cultural  care  as  the  merest  tyro  may  attempt. 
S.  pinnatus,  and  its  rose  and  white  forms,  con¬ 
trast  prettily  with  the  type  of  a  lilac  shade,  and 
the  finest  of  all  is  S.  Wisetonensis,  a  perfect 
gem,  producing  quite  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
tints.  A  sowing  made  in  August,  and  grown 
cool  always  near  the  glass,  will  flower  in  early 
spring  ;  ours  are  in  flower  now.  The  foliage 
is  fern-like  and  pretty,  and,  together  with  the 
highly-interesting  flowers,  the  complete  plant 
presents  a  charming  picture. — The  Scottish 
Gardener. 
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ASYSTASIA  (MACKAYA)  BELLA. 

Although  this  charming  Acanthaceous  shrub  has  been  in  cultivation  about 
40  years,  it  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  collections.  It  is  a  native  of 
Natal,  where  it  was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Tongat  River  by  Mr.  J. 
Sanderson.  In  May,  1869,  the  first  plants  flowered  in  this  country  in  the 
Palm  House  at  Kew,  and  form  the  subject  for  plate  5797  in  the  “  Botanical 
Magazine  ”  for  that  year. 

The  flowers  represented  in  our  plate  are  much  deeper  in  colour  than  those 
shown  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine.”  They  are  irregularly  tubular  in  shape,  and 
of  a  soft  lilac-purple  shade,  conspicuously  netted  with  deeper-coloured  veins. 

The  plant  is  still  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  old  name  of 
Mackaya — which  commemorates  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay  of  the  University 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  The  authors  of  the  “  Genera  Plantarum  ”  however 
merged  the  Mackayas  under  the  genus  Asystasia,  and  it  is  under  this  name 
that  the  plant  has  long  been  known  at  Kew  and  similar  establishments. 

Culture. — Asystasia  bella  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  shy  bloomer, 
and  perhaps  this  accounts  in  a  measure  lor  it  being  so  seldom  seen.  Mr.  J. 
Fitt,  of  The  Fry  the  Gardens,  Welwyn,  Herts,  succeeds,  however,  in  growing 
and  flowering  the  plant  to  perfection  every  year,  and  it  is  from  one  of  his 
plants  that  our  coloured  plate  was  made.  He  uses  a  compost  of  two  parts 
peat,  one  part  loam,  and  one  part  leaf  mould  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  and  grows  the  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  During  the  summer 
months,  that  is  -  after  the  flowers  are  over,  growth  is  encouraged  by  liberal 
watering  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure.  The  tips  of  the  longest 
shoots  are  pinched  out  so  as  to  develop  a  sturdy  habit.  Towards  autumn 
growth  is  finished,  and  from  this  time  onwards  water  should  be  given  only 
sparingly — indeed  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  wood  from  shrivelling.  This 
treatment,  Mr.  Fitt  finds,  is  conducive  to  floriferousness,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  has  several  plants  showing  their  flower  spikes. 

Asystasia  bella  is  an  easy  plant  to  propagate.  When  the  long  shoots  are 
stopped  in  the  summer  months  the  tops  may  be  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost 
of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil,  and  plunged  in  a  propagating  frame  in  bottom 
heat.  Although  a  convenience,  there  is  really  no  need  to  do  this,  however,  as 
the  tops  or  side  shoots  will  root  freely  if  inserted  round  the  rim  of  a  pot,  and 
kept  shaded  and  sprinkled  until  well-rooted  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  during 
the  summer  months.  When  well-rooted,  each  plant  should  be  transferred  to 
a  5in.  pot  and  grown  on,  taking  care  to  syringe  the  foliage  frequently  to  keep 
it  clean  and  free  from  red  spider,  green  fly,  or  mealy  bug. 

Mr.  Fitt  says  that  he  has  also  raised  plants  from  seeds  saved  at  Welwyn, 
but  they  do  not  reach  the  flowering  stage  as  soon  as  those  raised  from  cuttings. 
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POTATO  NOTES. 

The  ideal  soil  for  potatos  is  a  light  or 
mellow  loam  on  a  limestone  bottom.  The 
worst  soil  is  a  cold  heavy  clay.  Any  good, 
well-drained,  garden  soil,  however,  will  give 
good  results.  It  should  be  well  trenched  if 
inclined  to  be  heavy,  or  otherwise  deeply  dug 
in  autumn.  Well-decayed  stable  manure  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  tons  to  the  acre  (or  about 
a  ton  to  every  10  to  15  poles)  may  be  dug  in  at 
the  time. 

Planting  out  of  doors  for  early  crops  on  a 
south  border  may  be  done  in  February  in 
favourable  weather  and  mild  localities,  and  for 
main  crops  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  April. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  planting,  select 
medium-sized  tubers,  and  stand  on  end  in 
shallow  boxes  in  a  light,  cool,  and  airy  place, 
free  from  frost.  Remove  all  sprouts  except 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  at  the  top.  Extra 
large  tubers  or  “  sets  ”  may  be  cut  in  half,  but 
the  cut  surface  should  be  dipped  in  slaked  lime 
to  prevent  fungoid  diseases  germinating. 

When  ready  for  planting,  stretch  a  line  the 
length  of  row  and  draw  a  drill  about  6  inches 
deep,  with  the  hoe.  The  rows  should  run 
north  and  south,  if  possible,  and  be  3  ft.  apart. 

Place  the  “  sets  ”  (with  the  sprouted  ends 
upwards,  of  course),  in  the  drill,  about  18 
inches  apart. 

Then  draw  the  soil  over  the  “  sets  ”  with  the 
hoe,  first  from  one  side  of  drill,  then  the  other. 

Some  gardeners,  instead  of  drawing  drills, 
make  holes  about  6  inches  deep  at  regular 
intervals,  with  a  stout  dibber,  then  drop  the 
tubers  in  and  afterwards  cover  with  soil. 

In  the  case  of  early  potatos,  the  soil  should 
be  drawn  up  to  the  tops  when  they  are  through 
the  ground  to  protect  them  from  frost.  In 
main  crops,  the  same  work  can  be  done  when 
the  tops  are  well  through.  In  the  meantime, 
and  during  the  season,  make  a  point  of  hoeing 
between  the  rows  to  keep  the  weeds  down. 

When  the  leaves  and  stems  change  colour 
later  in  the  season,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  tubers 
are  nearing  maturity.  Soon  afterwards  the 
yellow  tops  should  be  cut  down  and  bunted,  and 
the  potatos  lifted. 

Never  dig  the  stalks  (or  haulms)  of  potatos 
into  the  soil,  or  allow  them  to  lie  about  to  rot, 
as  they  may  harbour  spores  of  the  potato 
disease.  The  ashes  obtained  by  burning  them 
is  a  good  manure,  and  should  be  returned  to 
the  soil. 

If  possible,  never  grow  potatos  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Land 
which  has  carried  a  crop  of  any  of  the  cabbage 
family,  or  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
celery,  may  be  afterwards  cropped  with 
potatos. 

Well-decayed  stable  manure  or  leaf  soil  is 
the  best  all-round  manure  for  potatos  in 
general.  It  may  be  placed  well  beneath  the 
tubers  at  time  of  planting,  and  also  over  them, 
but  never  in  direct  contact  with  them.  A  layer 
of  soil  should  intervene. 


The  spread  of  the  potato  disease  may  be 
checked  by  spraying  the  foliage  early  in  the 
season  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  6  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  4  lbs.  of  unslaked  lime,  in  50  to  60  gallons 
of  water.  The  lime  should  be  slaked  slowly 
into  a  paste,  and  when  well  watered  may  be 
poured  with  the  copper  sulphate  solution  into 
a  wooden  vessel. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  on  February  13th, 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  staged  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Potatos  which 
embraced  practically  all  the  more  important 
varieties  now  before  the  public.  Handsome, 
well-grown  samples  of  no  less  than  151  distinct 
varieties  were  shown,  and  90  of  them  were 
duplicated  in  seed-size  tubers.  An  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the  display 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  specimen  tubers 
of  wild  types  and  species,  including  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  successful  cross  made  with  one  of 
the  wild  forms  of  the  Potato,  Solanum  Maglia, 
and  the  Potato  of  commerce.  These  tubers 
are  unique,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  result  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  only  successful  cross 
ever  effected  with  Solanum  Maglia.  Another 
interesting  item  was  that  of  the  Black  Congo 
Potato  crossed  with  a  garden  Potato,  the 
resulting  tubers  being  purple,  and  purple  and 
white,  in  the  flesh. 


PROFITABLE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

For  some  years  we  rarely  had  a  good  crop 
of  Gooseberries.  The  trees  were  young  and 
healthy  ;  but  grown  as  bushes,  and  with  an 
insufficient  system  of  protection,  the  birds 
played  sad  havoc.  Gooseberry  trees  grown  in 
bush  form  are  difficult  to  protect  from  small 
birds.  It  is  not  so  much  loss  of  fruit  as  loss  of 
buds,  with  the  result  that  there  is  little  fruit  to 
lose,  and  the  bushes  after  a  few  seasons  grow 
ungainly.  Some  ten  or  twTelve  years  ago  we 
placed  wire  netting  over  the  trees,  the  latter 
being  trained  to  wires.  Most  of  the  trees  have 
half-a-dozen  leaders  from  the  base,  and  grown 
thus  they  give  little  trouble.  The  trees  are 
spurred  in  every  season,  and  the  leaders 
extended  according  to  the  room  at  command, 
and  it  is  surprising  w7hat  enormous  crops  have 
been  produced  yearly  and  from  a  small  space. 
The  wire  and  poles  were  paid  for  after  the 
third  season,  and  I  should  add  the  trees  are 
remarkably  healthy.  There  is  a  space  of 
6  feet  between  the  rowTs,  and  manure  is  given 
annually  in  the  winter.  I  am  awrare  all  may 
not  have  as  suitable  a  spot  to  cover  in  as 
described  here  ;  such  places  as  low7  north  or 
east  walls  answer  admirably,  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  net  the  trees  in  the  winter  if  birds  are 
troublesome.  Last  season  I  saw  a  rough 
wooden  fence  covered  with  trees  growm  as 
cordons  ;  the  owner  told  me  it  was  the  most 
profitable  piece  in  the  whole  garden. — G.W.S. 
in  The  Garden. 
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ROSE  PRUNING  SIMPLIFIED. 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Roses  raised  and  sold  every  year,  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  seems  to  be  known  in 
regard  to  their  pruning.  The  novice  has  of 
course  an  idea  that  it  is  good  for  a  rose  to  be 
pruned,  but  he  is  completely  at  sea  the  moment 
he  attempts  the  task.  He  is  told,  perhaps, 
that  one  variety  has  to  be  “cut  hard  back,” 


2.  First  of  all  cut  out  dead  wood  if  present. 

3.  Then  cut  clean  away  all  weak  and  ob¬ 
viously  useless  twigs.  This  will  enable  one  to 
see  better  the  stronger  and  cleaner  shoots  that 
are  left. 

4.  Next,  old  stems,  if  without  strong  young 
growths,  should  be  cut  almost  right  down  to 
the  ground  or  to  the  head  of  the  stock,  thus 
letting  more  air  and  light  into  the  plant. 


Fig.  4. 


UNPRUNED  STANDARD  ROSE. 


Fig.  5. 


(From  “ Beautiful  Roses.”) 


PRUNED  STANDARD  ROSE. 


while  another  should  be  only  “lightly  pruned.” 
But  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  where  to  begin. 

So  that  anyone  may  be  able  to  prune  a  rose 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success  the  following 
directions  may  be  found  useful. 

1.  Examine  the  plant  carefully  and  decide 
whether  it  is  strong ,  medium ,  or  weak ,  in  growth. 
The  length  and  thickness  of  the  shoots  will 
usually  indicate  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 


5.  In  the  case  of  very  strong  growers ,  the 
shoots  may  have  about  one-half  cut  away  ;  in 
the  case  of  medium  growers,  about  two-thirds  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  weak  plants,  quite  tliree-fourtlis , 
and  in  very  weak  cases  only  a  couple  of  buds 
should  be  left  to  each  of  the  best  shoots. 

7.  In  all  cases,  the  cut  should  be  made  so 
that  the  topmost  bud  shall  point  outwards  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
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These  directions,  if  carried  out  in  proper 
sequence,  will  enable  almost  anyone  to  prune  a 
bush  or  standard  rose  properly. 

The  sketches — which  have  been  kindly  lent 
by  the  publishers  of  “  Beautiful  Roses  ” — 
show  how  a  bush  rose  in  one  case,  and  a 
standard  in  the  other,  are  to  be  pruned. 

In  regard  to  Climbing  Roses  all  that  is 
usually  necessary  is  to  cut  about  a  foot  off  the 
main  shoots  after  any  dead,  or  very  old,  wood, 
or  weak  twigs,  have  been  suppressed. 

The  safest  time  to  prune  Roses  in  the  open 
air  is  when  danger  from  severe  frosts  is  over. 
This  brings  the  pruning  period  almost  to  the 
end  of  March,  or  perhaps  into  April.  The 
Tea  Roses,  in  any  case,  should  be  pruned  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  the  other  varieties. 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  VEGETABLES. 

The  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
tables  should,  as  a  rule,  be  free  from  trees  or 
bushes,  so  as  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  of  sunlight. 

On  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  shelters  of 
walls,  fences,  or  hedges  are  a  great  protection 
against  the  cold  and  biting  winds  from  those 
quarters. 

The  soil  should  always  be  well  and  deeply 
cultivated  to  secure  the  best  crops,  and  should 
be  a  fairly  well-balanced  mixture  of  organic 
and  inorganic  materials. 

A  “heavy”  soil  generally  holds  too  much 
water  and  too  little  air,  and  has,  besides,  a 
temperature  too  low  to  be  agreeable  for  the 
roots  of  vegetables  to  work  in  satisfactorily. 

Heavy  soils  are  improved  by  trenching  to  a 
depth  of  about  3  feet,  or  even  more,  and  by 
thoroughly  breaking  up  the  lower  layers  of 
soil.  This  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
autumn  as  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  light 
or  well-drained  soils,  which  are  best  left  over 
till  the  spring. 

When  trenching  poor  or  heavy  soil,  it  is 
sometimes  unwise  to  bring  the  lower  layers  to 
the  surface  until  after  a  few  years  of  cultivation. 

If  time  can  be  spared,  it  is  always  better  to 
trench  than  dig  ground,  as  by  this  means  a 
good  depth  of  fertile  soil  can  be  eventually 
obtained. 

Deep  cultivation  improves  the  drainage, 
increases  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  keeps 
down  weeds,  and  hastens  the  dissolution  of 
inorganic  materials  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
that  is  to  the  action  of  heat,  cold,  frost,  snow, 
rain,  &c. 

The  rows  of  vegetables  should  run  north  and 
south  if  possible  to  secure  as  much  sunlight  as 
possible  during  the  day. 

The  hoe  should  be  kept  constantly  going 
between  the  various  crops — especially  in  dry 
seasons — not  only  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  but 
to  keep  the  moisture  around  the  roots  as  long 
as  possible. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  manure  for 
growing  vegetables  is  well  decomposed  stable 
manure.  At  every  fresh  digging  or  trenching 


a  good  layer  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  the  greenest  and  rankest 
manure  always  the  lowest  down. 

About  12  to  15  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre — or,  say,  2  to  4  cart  loads  to  every  10 
poles — is  a  fair  dressing  for  soils  in  an  ordinary 
good  state  of  cultivation. 

The  best  manure  is  always  obtained  from 
the  best  bred  horses  and  cattle.  Peat  moss  litter , 
well  saturated  with  liquor,  is  a  good  manure, 
but  does  not  seem  to  retain  its  heating  proper¬ 
ties  so  long  as  stable  manure.  Leaves  of  oaks, 
beeches,  horse  and  sweet  chestnuts,  in  fact, 
leaves  of  all  kinds  when  well  rotted,  and  free 
from  fungoid  diseases,  make  an  excellent 
manure. 

Manure  should  be  stored  in  a  hollow  place, 
so  that  the  ammoniacal  liquor  shall  not  pass 
away  from  it  and  be  lost. 

The  best  way  to  store  manure  is  to  mix  it 
with  soil,  by  placing  alternate  layers  of  one 
with  the  other.  The  topmost  layer  should 
always  be  soil,  so  as  to  conserve  the  am¬ 
moniacal  fumes  from  the  manure. 

For  wet,  heavy,  sour  soils,  lime  is  not  only 
an  excellent  manure,  but  also  renders  the  soil 
drier  and  sweeter  and  easier  to  work.  It  is 
also  a  great  check  to  slugs,  snails,  caterpillars, 
and  all  kinds  of  vermin.  About  1  or  2  bushels 
to  a  pole  of  ground  is  a  reasonable  dressing. 
Quick  lime  may  be  scattered  over  the  soil  at 
regular  intervals,  and  allowed  to  slake  naturally 
before  being  worked  in.  Winter  is  a  good  time 
for  liming  the  soil.  Soot  is  also  an  excellent 
manure,  and  insect  preventive. 

Gas  Lime  in  a  fresh  state  is  very  injurious  to 
vegetable  life,  and  also  to  insect  pests.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  manure,  and  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  2  to  4  ounces  per  square  yard.  If 
fresh,  it  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  6 
or  8  weeks,  so  as  to  allow  the  sulphurous  gases 
to  pass  away. 

Other  manures.  The  following  highly  con¬ 
centrated  manures  may  be  used  occasionally  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  a  crop,  but  they  should 
not  be  relied  upon  altogether,  or  by  themselves, 
to  give  good  results  year  after  year.  The 
quantities  are  for  a  square  pole  or  rod  of  ground 
(3°i  sq.  yds.) 

(a)  Nitrate  of  Soda. — 1  lb. 

(/;)  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — |  lb.  (should  not 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  lime, 
chalk,  or  basic  slag). 

(c)  5 uper phosphate  of  Lime. — 6  lbs.  Should 
be  applied  in  spring. 

C d )  Basic  Slag — 8-16  lbs.  Best  applied  in 
winter.  Good  for  fruit  trees  and  most 
garden  crops. 

(e)  Kainit. — 16  lbs.  Apply  in  winter. 

(/)  Guano  — 2-4  lbs.  Useful  for  most  crops 
when  well  rooted  and  established. 

(g)  Bones  (dissolved  or  meal). — 3-6  lbs. 

(h)  Pigeon,  poultry,  and  other  animal 

manures  are  all  valuable,  but  should 
be  well  mixed  with  soil,  and  not 
applied  fresh  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
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ADONIS  AMURENSIS. 

During  the  mild  weather  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  this  early-flowering  plant  was 
blooming  freely  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  rock 
garden,  while  plants  in  the  exposed  beds  are 
not  much  behind  in  opening  their  flowers. 
One  of  the  easiest  of  all  the  Adonises  to  grow, 
it  has  rapidly  grown  in  favour  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  a  little  over  ten  years  ago.  It  delights 
in  a  sunny  position  planted  in  well-drained  and 
light,  rich  soil,  but  it  requires  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  growing  season.  Under  such 
conditions  the  deep  yellow  flowers  develop  as 
much  as  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  stems 
which  eventually  reach  to  a  height  of  18 
inches  to  two  feet.  After  the  flowers  are  over 
the  leaves  attain  a  considerable  size,  and 
possess  a  charming  elegance  of  their  own 
similar  to  some  of  the  species  of  Davallia.  All 
the  perennial  species  of  Adonis  are  very  much 
alike  in  habit  and  appearance,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  the  various  members  is  very 
slight  in  some  instances.  Altogether  they 
form  a  chain  connecting  Western  Europe  with 
Eastern  Asia  and  Japan.  At  the  Western  end 
of  the  chain  is  the  Pyrenean  A.  pyrenaica,  with 
large  finely-cut  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
with  broad  obtuse  petals.  Next  to  this  comes 
A.  vernalis,  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Central  Europe,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  the  most  common  species,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best,  with  a  dwarf  habit, 
finely-cut  leaves,  and  large,  freely-produced 
flowers.  After  this  we  get  the  Russian  A. 
volgensis,  with  smaller  flowers  and  less  finely- 
cut  leaves.  In  Western  Asia  is  found  the 
Siberian  form  of  A.  vernalis,  while  at  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  range  A.  amurensis  is  found 
in  North-Eastern  Asia  and  Japan.  The  latter 
plant  is  also  known  and  sold  as  A.  davurica, 
and  is  of  very  variable  habit,  many  varieties 
being  figured  in  Japanese  works.  Among 
these  are  flowers  of  all  sizes,  both  single  and 
double,  as  well  as  white,  grey,  and  rose- 
coloured  forms.  The  double  form  is  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  is  a  plant  well  worth  growing,  but 
the  purple  and  rose-coloured  varieties  have  still 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  Easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or 
increased  by  means  of  division  in  late  summer, 
the  various  members  of  this  genus  may  be 
classed  among  the  finest  of  our  hardy  spring¬ 
flowering  plants. —  W.  Irving ,  in  The  Garden. 

Guava  (Psidium  Cattleyanum). — This 
evergreen  shrub  is  very  seldom  cultivated  for 
its  fruit,  and  deserves  more  encouragement  in 
this  direction.  Planted  on  a  back  wall  of  a 
vinery  in  strong  loam  with  a  little  peat  it 
succeeds  well  and  bears  fruit  abundantly  often 
right  into  the  winter.  It  requires  very  little 
pruning  except  where  there  are  any  cross  shoots, 
or  overcrowding  of  young  shoots.  The  fruit 
resembles  a  small  plum.  Although  of  a  dull 
colour  it  is  very  luscious,  and  is  useful  for 
dessert  and  making  into  jelly.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  seed. — J.  Kennedy ,  Abertillery , 
Monmouth. 


VEGETABLES 


All  the  Year  Round. 

There  are  now  so  many  varieties  of  Vege¬ 
tables  mentioned  in  Catalogues  that  most 
amateurs,  and  not  a  few  gardeners,  are  puzzled, 
when  it  comes  to  making  a  selection  to  be 
grown  during  the  season.  The  following  table 
will  save  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to 
those  who  wish  to  have  the  best  kinds  of 
Vegetables  in  their  garden  at  some  season  of 
the  year.  The  dates  of  sowing  are  suitable 
for  most  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  but  one  should 
always  use  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time. 
For  instance,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  very  cold 
and  erratic  season,  the  sowing  of  seeds  in 
spring  may  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two 
longer  than  would  be  necessary  in  a  fairly  mild 
season.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
perhaps  in  bleak  northern  spots.  In  such 
places  autumn  sowing  may  be  generally 
practised  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
south  and  west,  to  secure  the  better  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  crops  before  severe  weather  sets  in. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  sow  seeds  of 
all  the  varieties  mentioned.  Those  named, 
however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to  give 
excellent  results  if  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  placed  hzis  been  well  dug  and  manured, 
and  kept  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe  during 
the  period  of  growth. 


When  to 
Sow. 

Nov. 
March  ( 
to  | 
May.  ( 


BEANS  (BROAD). 

Early  Mazagan. 

Broad  Windsor. 

Seville  Long  Pod. 

BEANS  (DWARF). 

Canadian  Wonder. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Negro  Long  Pod. 

BEANS  (RUNNER). 

Best  of  All. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Tender  and  True. 
Scarlet  Champion. 
Sutton’s  Prizewinner. 


BEETROOT. 

Dell’s  Crimson. 
Sutton’s  Blood  Red. 


March  ^ 

,  1°  I  Cheltenham  Green  Top. 
May-  1  Sutton’s  Globe. 


When 

Ready. 

June ,  July. 

\ 

f  July 

j  dug. 


)  J«b 

to 

'  Oct. 


to 

|  Oct. 

J 

j  Oct. 
to 

\  March 


BORECOLE  (KALE). 

April  (  Cottager’s  Kale. 

to  '  Curled  Scotch. 

May.  f  Sutton’s  A  i. 


Oct. 

to 

May. 


March 

to 

May. 


BROCCOLI. 


Michaelmas  White. 

Veitch’s  Autumn  Protecting. 
Snow’s  Winter  White. 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction. 


)  Sep. 
to 

j  March. 


March  I  White  Sprouting 
April.  Purple  Sprouting 
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When  to 
Sow. 

Feb.  i  Dwarf  Gem. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


I 


to  <  Sutton’s  Exhibition. 

April.  I  The  Wroxton. 

CABBAGE. 

March  /  Sutton’s  Imperial. 

to  <  '  ,,  Maincrop. 

July.  '  Tender  and  True. 

July  (  Ellam’s  Early. 

to  Sutton’s  Earliest. 

Aug.  I  ,,  Flower  of  Spring. 

March  (  ,,  Perfection  (Savoy). 

to  <  Tom  Thumb  ('avoy). 

June.  f  Dwarf  Green  Curled  (Savoy). 


When 

Ready. 

Oct. 

to 

Feb. 


July 

to 

Oct. 


i  March 
to 

)  May. 


I 


Oct. 

on¬ 

wards. 


Feb. 

to 

June. 


March 

to 

May. 


March 

to 

April. 

April 

to 

June. 


CARROTS. 

[  Early  Gem. 

,,  Nantes. 

J  James’s  Intermediate. 

!  Scarlet  Horn. 

Short  Horn. 

J  Long  Surrey. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Walcheren. 

Early  Giant. 

First  Crop. 

|  Sutton’s  Purity, 
i  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant. 


i 


CELERY. 

Solid  White. 
Standard  Bearer. 
Sutton’s  A  i. 

COLEWORTS. 
London  Rosette. 


M+ay  (  Batavian 
to  s 

Aug.  I 


ENDIVE. 


Green  Curled. 

LEEKS. 


Feb.  j  Lyon. 

March,  j  Musselburgh. 

LETTUCE. 

(  Paris  White  (Cos). 

F  ,  I  „  Green  (  „  ) 

,  j  All  the  Year  Round  (Cos). 
1  Brown  Dutch  (Cabbage). 

:  Heartwell  (  ,,  ) 
(^Tom  Thumb  (  ,,  ) 


Sept. 


l 


L 


June 

to 

Oct. 


J 


June 

to 

Nov. 


j 


j  Oct. 

i  to 

)  March. 


I 


Oct. 
to 

^  March. 


Aug. 


X  .. 

3  wards. 


i  Oct. 
on- 

)  wards. 


May 
on¬ 
wards. 


Aug. 

on¬ 

wards. 


ONION. 

{  Ailsa  Craig. 

Feb.  \  Danvers  Yellow. 

March  j  James's  Long  Keepin 

Silver  Skinned  (pickling). 

Aug.  Giant  Rocca.  April  onwards. 

PARSNIP. 

Ff-  (  Student.  |  0cL 

^T°  J  Tender  &  True.  \  °U\ 

May.  {  )  wards. 


When  to  PEAS. 

Sow. 

American  Wonder. 
Feb.  ^  Gradus. 

(and  ‘  Sutton’s  Seedling. 
July).  /  William  I. 

William  Hurst. 
Daisy. 

March  \  Duke  of  Albany. 
April,  j  Stratagem. 

*  Yeitch's  Perfection. 

.  Autocrat. 

April.  \  Latest  of  All. 

May.  i  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

I  Sharpe’s  Queen. 

PARSLEY. 

Feb.  (  Fern  Leaved. 

Sept.  Moss  Curled. 

POTATOS. 

.  Ashleaf  Varieties. 
Feb.  1  Duke  of  York. 
March,  i  Sharpe’s  Victor. 

(  Sir  J.  Llewellyn. 

.  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
March  \  Royal  Kidney. 

April,  j  Windsor  Castle. 

f  Sutton’s  Satisfaction. 

British  Queen. 

April  \  Factor. 

May.  j  Up-to-Date. 

[  Crammond  Blossom. 


RADISH. 


Feb. 

to 

A  pril 
Sept. 


^  French  Breakfast. 

Long  White  and  Red. 
I  Turnip  Shaped. 


Feb.  March. 


SHALLOT. 


When 

Ready. 

May. 

I  June. 
i  (Sept. 
Oct.) 

I  June. 

(  Jub- 
I  Jub 

to 

j  Oct. 

t  All 
the 

)  Year. 


I  July 

\  Aus- 

(  A  ug  ■ 
i  Sept. 

I  Sept. 
|  Oct. 


A  pril 
j  to 
>  June 
(  Oct. 
Nov. 
July. 


SPINACH. 

i  kuctoria  Round. 
j  Long  Standing. 

TURNIP. 

Early  Milan. 
Snowball. 

July  Red  Globe. 

Sept.  Golden  Ball. 


Feb.  ( 
to 

May.  [ 


1  May 
011- 

)  wards. 

}  May. 
j  June. 

Sept. 
Nov.  Dec. 


The  most  beautiful 

HARDY  ANNUAL  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

NEW  HYBRIDS  oj 

Nicotiana  Sanderae. 


i,ooo  seeds  in  8  varieties — purple,  snow-white, 
pink,  dark  and  light  red,  crimson,  violet  and 

salmon. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS. 

Packets  of  i,ooo  seeds  as  above  1  6.  of  all 

Seedsmen. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

SEND  TO 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  wil!  serve  you  better. 


HiS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most  Reliable 
ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  and  Bulbs 

WORTH  GROWING. 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom. 

They  also  contain  very  useful  cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM  does  not  cater  for  a  cheap  os* 
second  quality  trade,  feeling  sur  th  t  cheap  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  only  end  in  disappointment,  and  prove 
dear  at  any  price;  his  Bulbs  and  Seeds  have  been 
represented  and  gained  First  Prizes  at  London, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Hanley,  Taunton,  Cardiff,  Wolverhampton, 
and  many  other  Exhibitions  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

No  Flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  if 
treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection.  His  Sweet  Pens 
have  gained  more  prizes  than  those  from  any  two  or  three  firms 

put  together. 

12  good  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each,  Is,  6d.  :  12  other  good  varieties, 
50  seeds  of  each.  Is,  6d. ;  or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. :  a  Third 
Collection  of  the  12  best  vaiieties  for  Exhibition.  2e. :  or  tbe  Three 
Collections.  4s,,  post  free,  with  a  Packet  of  each  of  the  four  best 
striped  varieties  free  of  charge,  making  a  collection  of  the  best 
forty  varieties  in  cultivation  at  but  a  trifle  over  Id.  a  packet. 
Generally  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


The  BEST  TOMATOES,  3d.  per  packet  of  200  Seeds. 
The  BEST  CUCUMBERS,  6d.  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 
The  BEST  ONIONS,  “  Ailsa  Craig”  and  “  Excelsior,” 

6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 

ALL  ONION  SEEDS  WILL  BE  SCARCE  AND  DEARER  IN  1906. 
ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 


FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Guaranteed  Circulation  of  the  Garden  Album  and  Review  is  5,000  Copies. 
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BARR’S  SEEDS 


FOR  KITCHEN  AND 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 


BARR  S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  of  the  best  Seeds  for  securing  a  supply  of  Vegetables  the  “Year  Round,"  and  » 
Descriptive  List  of  the  most  beautiful  annuals  and  perennials  for  keeping  the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay.  Also  manj 
practical  hints  on  cultivation,  valuable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  Free  on  application. 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Contain  a  liberal  selection  from  the  following  useful  Vegetables— Beans  (Broad  and  French  Beans),  Beet, 

Borecole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn 
Salad,  Cress,  Cucumber,  Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas, 
Radish,  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  21/-,  42/-,  63/-,  &.  105/-.  Full  particulars  on  application . 

BARR’S  COLLECTIONS  OF  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Hardy  Annuals. 

The  best  sorts  for  Flower  Beds  and  Borders  and  General 

Decoration.  s.  d. 

100  most  beautiful  varieties  . . .  21  0 

50  „  10  6 

25  *  ,,  5  6 

12  „  „  . . i...  "2  6 

Half-Hardy  Annuals. 

The  best  for  Summer  Decoration  in  the  Flower  Garden. 

25  choice  varieties,  7s.  fid.  |  12  choice  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

Hardy  Perennials. 

The  best  for  Border  Decoration.  s.  d. 

100  most  beautiful  varieties  . . . .  30  0 

50  ,,  ■  ,,  . . .  15  0 

25  „  ;,  .  .  7  6 

10  „  .  2  6 

Annuals  &  Perennials  for  Greenhouse  Cultivation. 

12  choice  varietiesr7s.  6d.  |  6  choice  varieties,  4s.  6d. 

Dwarf  Annuals  for  Rockwork. 

21  most  useful  varieties,  5s.  6d.  |  10  most  useful  varieties,  2s.  6d. 

BARR’S  SPRING  BULB  CATALOGUE.  _ _ .. _ _ 

Barr’s  Spring  Bulb  Catalogue  contains  a  Descriptive  Lispof  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  planting  from  February  to  April  for 
Summer  and  Autumn  Flowering,  including  Anemones,  Begonias,  Gannas,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ranunculus,  Tigridias,  Tuberoses,  etc., 
with  many  valuable  Notes  on  Culture.  _ _ 

11,  12,  13,  KINO  STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Dwarf  Perennials  for  Rockwork. 

21  most  useful  varieties,  5s.  6d.  |  10  most  useful  varieties.  2s.  6d. 

Dwarf  Annuals  for  Edging  &  Panel  Gardening  s.  d. 

21  most  beautiful  varieties . .  5  B 

in  .  2  6 

Sweet-Scented  Annuals. 

12  best  varieties  ...  3s.  6d.  |  6  best  varieties  ...  2s.  Od. 

Annuals  and  Perennials  for  Old  Walls,  &c. 

For  sowing  in  the  crevices  of  Old  Walls  and  Rockwork. 

15  most  suitable  varieties,  3s.  6d.  |  10  most  suitable  varieties,  2s.  6d. 

Annuals  and  Perennials  for  Wild  Gardens,  &c.  s.  d. 

21  tall  and  dwarf  varieties .  5  6 

in  .  2  6 

Hardy  Annuals,  &c.,  for  Bees. 

A  Selection  of  Showy  Decorative  Hardy  Annuals,  &c.,  which 
will  ensure  a  good  supply  of  honey  to  Bees. 

30  finest  varieties  ...  7s.  fid.  [  21  finest  varieties 

12  finest  varieties  ...  2s.  6d. 

SENT  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DS. 


6d. 


BARR  &  SONS, 


W.  DUNCAN  TUCKER 


Gold  Medallist 
Royal  Botanic 
Society,  1904. 


Ibouticultuval 
Butlbeu.  .  . 


Artistic  Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens, 

Vineries,  Stoves  and  Orchid  Houses,  &c.,  &c. 

> 

Garden  Frames  of  all  Varieties. 


Large  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free 

e/sX  ESTIMATES  GRATIS.  KeX, 

SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N.  i 


Erected  at  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N. 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  *  specialists  in  orchid  composts. 

OSMUNDA  FIBRE,  as  used  by  AIr.  H.  Alexander,  of  Tetbury,  1  3/6  per  large  cask.  (Specially  recommended). 

Peat,  specially  prepared  ready  for  use,  dust  and  roots  taken  out,  Polypodium  Fibre  ...  ...  ■■■  1  3  6  for  4  bushel  sack 

1 2/6  per  4  bushel  cask.  Belgian  Leaf  Soil .  •••  •••  J  " 

Nidos  (Orchid  Compost  ...  ...  ...  12/-  for  4  bushel  sack  Rhizome  Sterilized  for  Crocking)  ... 

Charcoal,  in  Medium  or  Nut  ...  ...  13/-  Orchid  Loam  •••  •••  lO- 

Sphagnum  Moss,  specially  hand  picked,  at  5/-  per  bushel. 

TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— “Care  in  watering  is  the  leading  point  to  be  observed.”  The  “MuratorP'  Hand  Sprayer, 

polished  copper  reservoir  and  brass  pump,  price  35/-,  is  specially  recommended. 

wr-  Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Compendium  of  Garden  Requisites,  free  by  return  of  post.  -WE 


NORTH  BRITISH  WHARF,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


Telegrams  : — “  FUXGHETS,  London. 
Telephone  : — 10  Tottenham. 
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PERENNIALS  from  SEED 

Lovely  Flowers  for  the  Hardy  Border 

CAN  BE  EASILY  GROWN  FROM  SEED. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  the  kings  seedsmen,  READING. 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  ARE 


SUTTON’S 


AQUILEGIA,  SELECTED  HYBRIDS. 

All  the  best  and  brightest  colours  of  the  long-spurred  section. 

per  pkt.  1  ]- 

DELPHINIUM  HYBRIDUM,  IMPROVED  MIXED 

Very  beautiful  strain,  with  large  handsome  flower  spikes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  best  of  the  new  single  and  double  varieties. 

per  pkt.  1  /- 

DIGITALIS,  GIANT  PRIMROSE. 

A  new  strain,  with  large  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  or  buff 
colour...  . .  per  pkt.  1  /- 

GAILLARD1A,  LARGE-FLOWERED  SINGLE. 

An  exceedingly  showy  and  effective  strain,  producing  through¬ 
out  the  summer  and  autumn  months  large  handsome  flowers 
or  various  colours,  including  clear  golden-yellow  seifs, 
brilliant  crimson-edged  blossoms,  and  others  banded  with 
gold .  per  pkt.  1/6 

LUPINUS  ARBOREUS,  SNOW  QUEEN. 

The  most  striking  perennial  Lupine  yet  introduced.  A  stately 
subject  for  large  borders...  ...  .  per  pkt.  1  - 

PENTSTEMON,  LARGE-FLOWERING  PINK 
SHADES. 

A  most  charming  combination  of  delicate  tints  only,  oft  pure 
white  grounds  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  pkt.  2/6 

POPPY,  ORIENTALE  HYBRIDS. 

This  strain  is  the  result  of  careful  hybridisation  and  selection. 
The  colours  vary  from  blush  white  to  orange  and  deep  ruby, 
including  a  large  percentage  of  art  shades  approaching  that 
known  as  “  old  rose  ”  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  pkt.  1/6 


COLLECTION  OF  BIENNIALS  AND 
PERENNIALS,^-  . 


Cop\  risjit  S.  &•  S. 

Sutton’s  Impd.  Delphinium  Hybridum. 

Per  packet,  1/-. 


Twelve  varieties 
Twenty-four  varieties 
Thirty-six  varieties  . 


4/- 

7/6 

10,6 
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Four  Coloured  Plates  with  each  issue  of  The  Garden  Album  and  Review. 
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CARTERS  SCARLET  EMPEROR.  ™  W™ 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  a  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  capable  of  doubling  the  crop  that  would  be 
expected  from  the  ordinary  variety.  The  handsome  pods,  often  reaching  15  inches  in  length,  hang  in  enormous 
clusters  of  long,  straight  pods  of  delicate  texture  more  after  the  description  of  a  French  Bean  (we  have  measured 
over  9  feet  of  pods  on  a  bunch).  Lord  Poltimore’s  Head  Gardener  suggests  it  should  be  called  “Mammoth 
Cluster,”  on  this  ac, count.  Our  stock  is  very  limited,  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
customers  should  grow  this  remarkable  Runner,  we  have,  by  special  request,  decided  to  offer  the  seed  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  Carters  Scarlet  Emperor  may  flourish  in  as  many  gardens  as  possible  during  1906. 

1st  Prize,  Shrewsbury,  1905.  Price,  it)  sealed  packets,  1/-  per  12  seeds.  1st  Prize,  Vincent  Hall  R.H.S.,  1905. 


Tupt/jpc  Hint/*  rnnt/mt  The  Longest  Marrowfat  Podded  Pea  yet  seep. 
Lullvld  V[Ullc  vUl/lcl/1.  Quite  astonished  Experts  at  R.H.S.  Exhibition. 

This  grand  Pea,  which  has  caused  such  a  stir  at  several  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  past  season,  is  the  outcome  of  a  cross  between  Alderman  and  Edwin  Beckett.  In  general  character  it 
resembles  the  former,  but  the  pods  are  considerably  larger  than  either  parent.  In  our  own  trials,  comprising  1,474 
so-called  different  sorts,  it  has  amply  demonstrated  its  wonderful  Superiority',  and  when  exhibited  in  the  highest 
award  collection  at  Chelsea  (1905),  it  was  pronounced  by  leading  experts  to  be  without  doubt  the  finest  Pea  ever 
seen.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  pods  hang  mostly  in  pairs.  Height  5  to  6  feet. 

Our  stock  of  Seed  is  very  limited,  and  a§  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  should  grow  it  we  have 

decided  to  offer  the  supply  ip  sealed  packets,  price  1  «  per  12  Seeds. 

all  se:eds  are  sent  carriage  free. 

fl  High  Holborn,  London. 

Address —  53a,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST., 

Opposite  Mansion  House  Station. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 

the  King. 


London : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Cik  Great  Orchid  merchants 

(CHARLESWORTH  &  CO.,)  -  .  '  ill 

Solicit  Inspection  of  their  Immense  Stock  of 

IMPORTED,  ESTABLISHED,  HYBRIDS, 
and  INTERESTING  NOVELTIES.  ^ 

■  •  "  i 

Their  Excellence  of  Culture  is  Unsurpassed 
,  by  Anyone  in  the  Trade. 

HEALTHY  ROBUST  PLANTS,  interesting  to  the 
Connoisseur,  Specialist,  the  Hybridist,  and  Florist. 

'  |  - 1 - ■■■  ■  -  ■ 

\  j 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  Application. 


CHARLESWORTH  &  CO.,  HEATON,  Bradford. 

'  -r 


Begonias, 

Carnations, 

Violets, 

&c.,  Sic. 

Now  Ready.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Beautiful  * 

FOR 

Bulbous  open 

■9*  14  GOLD  MEDALS. 

AIK.  s 

Plants 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

BEGONIA  SEED — Double,  2/6  and  5/- ; 

Single,  1/-,  2/6  and  5/-. 

Double  Tubers  from  3/6  to  30/-  per  doz. ; 
Singles  from  2/6  to  20/-. 

BY 

JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S. 

^  With  33  full-page  Coloured  Plates  by 

Mrs.  Philip  Hensley. 

Uniform  with 

Beautiful  Roses. 

Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Beautiful  Garden  Flowers. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

London : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  _&  Co.,  Ltd 

BLACKMORE  A  LANGDON, 

TWERTON  HILL  NURSERY, 

.  -  BATH. 
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L.C.C.  GARDENERS  AND 
CERTIFICATES. 

Not  a  little  commotion  has  been  caused 
amongst  gardeners  employed  by  the  London 
County  Council,  by  the  regulations  that  are 
now  in  force  as  to  promotion. 

The  following  “  Memorandum  ”  from  the 
Chief  Officer  to  the  Gardening  and  Labour 
Staff  has  been  issued  from  the  Parks  Depart¬ 
ment,  n,  Regent  Street,  W.,  nth  August,  1905. 

“  The  Council  has  ordered  as  follows  : — 

“(a)  That  the  wages  of  Gardeners  in  the 
Parks  Department  be  28/-  a  week,  rising  by 
annual  increments  of  1/-  a  week  to  30/-  a  week, 
subject  to  a  certificate  in  each  case  as  to  efficiency 
and  good  conduct. 

“  ( b )  That  in  order  to  become  entitled  to  the 
further  increments  of  wages,  gardeners  be 
required  to  pass,  in  the  1st  or  2nd  class,  the 
examination  in  Practical  Horticulture,  held  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

“  ( c )  That  as  far  as  possible  vacancies  as 
gardeners  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of 
labourers ,  of  such  men  as  shall  pass  the 
Examination  in  Practical  Horticulture,  held  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

“  The  desire  of  the  Council  is  that  the 
gardeners  who  pass  the  examination  in  the  first 
or  second,  shall,  subject  to  good  conduct  and 
suitability  in  other  respects,  form  a  class  from 
which  promotions  to  vacancies  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  service  may  be  made. 

“It  is  further  intended  that  vacancies  for 
gardeners  which  will  from  time  to  time  arise 
shall  be  filled ,  as  far  as  possible,  by  promotion, 
from  the  ranks  of  labourers  of  such  men  as  have 
passed  the  examination,  and  a  third-class  certi¬ 
ficate  will  qualify  for  this.  But  men  so 
promoted  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  two 
further  increments  until  they  had  obtained  a 
first  or  second-class  certificate. 

“A  copy  of  the  preliminary  notice  of  the 
examination  to  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  Thursday,  January  nth, 
1906,  is  attached  to  this  Memorandum. 

“  All  necessary  facilities  will  be  afforded  to 
those  members  of  the  staff  who  desire  to  enter 
for  this  examination.  They  must  give  notice 
to  the  Chief  Officer  of  their  intention  to  do  so, 
and  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Society’s  fee  of  5/-. 

“It  is  pointed  out  that  the  expensive  book 
(‘Thompson’s  Gardener’s  Assistant’),  which  is 
referred  to,  may  be  consulted  at  the  Library  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  is  open 
to  all  daily  from  n  to  5,  and  possibly  can  be 
seen  also  at  various  local  free  libraries. 


“  Any  further  information  desired  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  me, 

“  Jno.  J.  Sexby,  Chief  Officer.” 

We  have  italicised  certain  words  from  which 
it  may  be  clearly  inferred  that  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
very  hazy  ideas  as  to  the  difference  between  a 
gardener  and  a  labourer.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be 
utterly  confused  between  the  two  classes,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  a  public  body  like  the 
L.C.C.  does  not  appoint  a  trained  gardener  of 
undoubted  ability  to  advise  them  on  all  Horti¬ 
cultural  matters  concerning  their  parks  and 
gardens. 

The  curious  point  about  these  regulations  is 
that  gardeners  who  receive  28s.  per  week  are  to 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  labourers.  This  is 
something  like  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
from  the  cadets  at  Sandhurst.  The  absurdity 
is  probably  due  to  the  general  ignorance  pre¬ 
vailing  as  to  what  constitutes  the  training  of  a 
gardener.  Like  all  public  bodies,  the  Parks 
Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  probably  think  that 
“anyone  can  be  a  gardener,”  and  to  give  a  touch 
of  irony  to  the  subject  they  have  decreed  that 
the  “  vacancies  for  gardeners  shall  be  filled  as 
far  as  possible  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of 
labourers  of  such  men  as  have  passed  the 
Examination,  and  a  third  class  certificate  will 
qualify  for  this.” 

The  way  in  which  gardeners  are  taken  into 
the  employ  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
not  altogether  very  satisfactory.  It  appears 
there  ^re  two  kinds  of  gardeners — “  tem¬ 
porary  ”  and  “  permanent.”  Each  applicant 
agrees,  or  must  agree,  at  the  outset  to  serve 
three  months’  probation.  After  that  he  may 
be  recommended  to  the  Chief  Officer  by  the 
Superintendent  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  per¬ 
manent  staff.  It  is  said  that  in  some  cases 
where  a  man  happens  to  know  a  member  of  the 
Parks  Committee  or  other  Councillor  he  may 
secure  a  permanency  in  three  or  four  months. 
Other  men,  however,  have  been  known  to  serve 
as  a  “  temporary  ”  hand  for  five  or  six  years. 

One  of  the  most  galling  grievances  apparently 
to  gardeners  under  the  L.C.C.  is  that  they 
have  to  work  under  officials,  some  of  whom 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  gardening 
matters.  It  thus  happens  that  a  man  may  be 
working  on  a  sub-tropical  bed  one  day,  and 
acting  as  a  general  scavenger  the  next. 

The  entire  system  appears  to  be  faulty,  and 
perhaps  one  can  hardly  blame  those  who  have 
to  carry  it  out.  There  is,  however,  now  no 
reason  why  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the 
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London  County  Council,  and  those  of  any 
other  public  body,  should  not  be  conducted  on 
common-sense  lines.  There  are  plenty  of 
excellent  and  well-trained  gardeners  who  can 
produce  good  credentials  as  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  British  Gardeners’Wssociation 
was  founded  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the 
express  purpose  of  weeding  out  those  parasitic 
quacks  in  the  profession  who  can  produce  no 
credentials  whatever  as  to  their  gardening 
experiences,  but  who  rely  mainly  upon  a  glib 
tongue  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  public. 
Such  men  have  for  years  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  mischief  to  the  professional  gardener. 
They  know  nothing  whatever  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  and  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  they  destroy  plants  wholesale,  but  as 
their  employers  usually  know  little  or  nothing 
about  them,  they  can  be  readily  soothed  with 
some  specious  excuse. 

If  the  London  County  Council  and  other 
public  bodies  really  desire  to  have  their 
gardening  work  done  properly,  they  should 
employ  duly  qualified  gardeners  for  the  purpose 
and  pay  them  a  fair  wage.  In  most  public 
gardens  some  men  who  have  failed  in  other 
businesses,  or  who  have  left  the  ranks  of  the 
police,  the  army,  or  navy,  are  employed  to 
do  the  gardening  work  and  are  officially  known 
as  gardeners.  The  employment  of  such  men 
upon  work  they  do  not  understand,  and  about 
which  they  know  nothing,  leads  not  only  to  an 
extravagant  waste  of  public  money,  but  it 
drags  trained  gardeners  down  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  unskilled  labourers. 

The  only  great  safe-guard  to  public  bodies 
and  private  individuals  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Gardeners’  Association.  As  only 
qualified  gardeners  are  permitted  to  join  this 
Association,  the  public  should  insist  upon 
every  gardener  they  employ  producing  the 
certificate  of  the  Association — which  will  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  holder  is  a  man  who  has 
been  specially  and  practically  trained  in  his 
business.  He  may  not  in  all  cases  be  able  to 
pass  the  theoretical  examinations  held  by  the 
R.H.S.,  because,  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  gardeners  have  little  opportunity 
to  acquire  great  literary  proficiency.  R.H.S. 
Certificates,  unfortunately,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  broad-cast  amongst  every  class  of 
the  community,  and  while  they  show  that  the 
holder  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  reading 
and  writing,  they  are  valueless  from  the 
practical  gardener’s  point  of  view. 

So  far  as  gardeners,  at  least,  are  concerned 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  no 
certificates  were  granted  until  the  candidates 
had  undergone  a  practical  test  under  the  eyes 
of  a  capable  gardener.  The  Executive  Council 
of  the  British  Gardeners’  Association,  we 
believe,  are  maturing  a  scheme  of  examination 
for  professional  gardeners  that  will  be  likely  to 
give  general  satisfaction. 


GREAT  GARDENERS  &  BOTANISTS. 

WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in 
Alton,  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1746,  and  was 
the  eldest  of  six.  His  father,  who  was  a 
tanner,  contrived  to  give  them  all  a  good 
education,  and  sent  William  to  a  Grammar 
School  at  Burford  (Oxon).  Nearly  all  his 
pocket-money  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  during  his  vacation  he  made  friends 
with  a  person  of  inferior  circumstances  of  the 
name  of  Legg,  who,  however,  had  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  indigenous  plants  and  insects,  and 
would  often  take  young  Curtis  with  him  when 
collecting.  Later  on  he  went  into  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  George  Vaux,  of  Pudding  Lane,  and 
afterwards  with  Thomas  Talwin  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  both  of  whom  were  chemists,  but  young 
Curtis  would  often  play  truant,  or  rather  go 
into  the  fields  botanising.  He  frequently  at¬ 
tended  medical  lectures  which  were  given  by 
Dr.  George  Fordyce.  Mr.  Talwin  died  soon 
afterwards  leaving  the  business  to  Curtis.  The 
year  1753  proved  a  very  anxious  one  to  our 
friend,  for  at  this  time  there  was  almost  a 
plague  of  the  brown-tail  moth,  and  this  event 
led  him  to  study  its  habits,  and  he  gave  the 
public  a  complete  history  of  its  life,  etc.  This 
was  the  outcome  of  still  further  studies  of 
insect  life,  and  he  eventually  published  a  useful 
little  work  entitled  “  Fundamenta  Entomo- 
logiae,”  but  his  magnus  opus  was  “  Flora 
Londin  ensis,”  or  “  Descriptions  and  Illustrations 
of  the  Wild  Plants  found  around  London.”  It 
was  issued  in  parts,  commencing  1777  and 
completed  in  1798.  This  sumptuous  work 
contains  434  hand  -  coloured  plates,  the 
majority  of  them  life-size,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  were  nearly  all  found  in  the 
fields  around  Battersea,  and  on  Clapham 
Common.  The  drawings  are  perfect — likewise 
the  colouring.  [Some  of  the  plants  are  still 
to  be  found  in  a  few  spare  places  in  Battersea 
to  this  day. — Ed.]  This  monumental  work 
involved  great  care  and  loss  of  money,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  famous  Dr.  Lettsom  who 
sent  him  £500  to  continue  the  work,  no  doubt 
it  would  never  have  been  completed. 

In  1787  he  commenced  “  The  Botanical 
Magazine  ”  which  was  issued  monthly,  des¬ 
cribing  and  illustrating  new  and  rare  plants. 
In  1793  it  was  re-issued  and  continuejLto 
the  day  of  his  death  in  1799.  This  publicatiprT 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Sims,  Sir  W.^P:  Hosker, 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  Sir  W.  T.  T.  Dyer,  and 
is  published  to  this  day. 

Curtis’s  gardens  were  first  in  Bermondsey, 
then  in  Lower  Marsh  (now  a  thickly  populated 
neighbourhood,  commonly  known  as  the  New 
Cut),  then  at  Queen’s  Elms,  Brompton.  He 
had  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Samuel  Curtis  (no  relation),  a  florist  at  Wal¬ 
worth.  Descendants  of  his  family  are  still 
living  in  London. 

His  other  works  were  “  History  of  British 
Grasses”;  “Culture  of  Seakale  ”  ;  “  Instruc- 
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tions  for  Collecting  Insects,”  and  his  Lectures 
on  various  subjects  : — Grasses,  Improvement 
of  Pasture  Land,  Grafting,  Culture  of  Plants, 
On  Insects.  These  lectures  were  published 
posthumously  by  his  son-in-law  with  about  80 
coloured  plates  in  3  vols.,  1805. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  Old  Churchyard  in 
Battersea,  and  the  following  lines  were  inscribed 
on  his  tomb-stone,  “William  Curtis,  who 
departed  this  life,  July  7,  1799,  aged  about  53 
years. 

While  common  herbs  shall  spring  profusely  wild, 

^  Of  gardens  cherish  all  that’s  blithe  and  gay, 

So  long  thy  works  shall  please  dear  nature’s  child, 
So  long  thy  mem’ry  suffer  no  decay.” 

-  J.  H.  K. 

SPROUTING  SEED  POTATOS. 

For  many  years  the  growers  of  early 
potatos  have  been  in  the  habit  of  storing 
their  potato  seed  in  trays  or  boxes  in  thin 
layers,  in  order  that  the  tubers  should  sprout 
before  being  planted,  but  it  is  only  lately  that 
the  boxing  and  subsequent  sprouting  of  late 
potatos  have  been  found  to  be  profitable. 

The  experiments  on  this  subject  carried  out 
by  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  wffiich 
were  reported  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  XI.,  p.  673, 
February,  1905),  showed  that  the  increase  due 
to  sprouting  varied  in  1903  from  10  cwt.  to  31 
tons,  and  in  [904  from  13  cwt.  to  over  6  tons. 
The  increased  yield  in  the  latter  year  averaged 
2  tons  13  cwt.  per  acre,  representing  over  25 
per  cent,  on  the  average  crop  from  unsprouted 
seed,  and  in  only  two  cases  was  there  a  decrease. 

A  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  in  1905 
by  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College 
of  Agriculture  at  nine  centres  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  if  the  sprouting  of  late  potatos  in  the 
comparatively  late  climate  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland  would  be  profitable.  From  these 
trials  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this  system 
is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  with  late 
varieties  and  in  a  late  district  in  a  year  like 
I9°5*  The  advantages  of  sprouting  are 
summarised  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Creig  in  his  report 
on  the  experiment  as  follows  : — (1)  In  a  normal 
year  the  crop  is  heavier ;  (2)  there  are  fewer 
small  and  more  saleable  tubers  from  sprouted 
sets ;  (3)  in  a  late  spring  sprouted  sets  may  be 
planted  late  without  a  reduction  of  crop  ;  (4) 
where  autumn  frosts  occur  little  damage  will 
be  done,  as  the  potatos  from  sprouted  sets  will 
be  more  mature ;  and  (5)  a  crop  from  sprouted 
sets  may  be  raised  sooner  than  a  crop  from 
ordinary  sets. 

The  disadvantages  are  perhaps  equally 
obvious. 

1.  There  is  first  the  initial  cost  of  the  boxes. 
Potatos  will  sprout  on  a  floor  or  in  any  kind 
of  box,  but  the  most  convenient  size  of  box  is 
24  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  deep,  with 
corner  pieces  7  in.  high,  so  that  the  boxes  can 
be  piled  on  each  other  to  any  height  without 
interfering  with  ventilation.  It  is  of  importance 
that  there  should  be  a  cross  handle  fixed  into 
the  side  pieces  for  convenience  of  carrying 


Such  boxes  will  hold  about  20  lb.  of  potatos, 
and  can  be  purchased  in  Aberdeen  at  30s.  per  1 00. 

As  100  boxes  are  sufficient  for  one  acre  and 
the  boxes  will  last  several  years  with  ordinary 
care,  the  cost  is  spread  over,  say  six  years,  and 
is  therefore  5s.  per  acre. 

2.  A  storage  space  is  a  difficulty  where  a 
large  area  is  planted,  but  where  only  a  few 
acres  are  grown,  or  on  crofts,  the  boxes  may  be 
stored  on  the  couples  of  the  byres  or  cattle 
sheds,  and  the  sets  will  do  quite  well  there. 

3.  More  labour  is  required  at  planting,  but 
the  difference  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
method  is  very  little,  and  where  the  boxes 
described  above  are  used  it  is  scarcely 
appreciable. 

Treatment  of  the  Sets. — The  potatos  for  seed 
may  be  placed  in  the  boxes  when  lifted  in  the 
autumn,  or  they  may  be  removed  from  the  pits 
any  time  in  winter.  They  require  no  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  are  simply  scattered  in  the  boxes  in 
one  or  two  layers,  without  earth.  When  the 
sprouts  are  about  2  in.  long,  growth  may  be 
stopped  and  the  sprouts  toughened  by  exposure 
to  light.  When  hardened  in  this  manner  the 
sprouts  do  not  break  off  easily  and  the  sets  may 
be  dropped  in  the  drills  in  any  position.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cut  sprouted  sets,  and  the  best 
size  for  boxing  is  about  i|-  in.,  or  what  would 
pass  through  a  if  in.  riddle  and  be  retained  by 
a  ij-  in.  riddle. — Journal ,  Board  oj  Agriculture. 

A  MAGGOT  IN  “LA  FRANCE”  ROSE. 

In  the  “  Rosen  Zeitung,”  a  writer  calls 
attention  to  a  pest  that  attacked  his  “La 
F ranee  ”  Rose  trees.  He  had  some  fine  healthy 
plants  Jrom  which  neither  flowers  nor  wood 
was  cut,  for  the  less  “  La  France  ”  is  pruned 
the  better  it  flourishes,  and  he  had  15  year  old 
plants  that  were  a  sight  to  look  at.  About  two 
years  ago,  however,  his  plants  began  to  look 
sickly  without  any  apparent  reason,  and 
produced  poor  miserable  blossoms.  He 
studied  them  in  every  way,  gave  them  fresh  soil, 
liquid  manure,  &c.,  but  all  in  vain.  The  roots 
were  healthy,  so  he  thought  the  plants  were 
dying  of  old  age. 

Having  cut  off  a  thickish  shoot  he  examined 
the  pith  and  discovered  the  trouble  in  the  form 
of  a  small  maggot  that  had  bored  its  way 
upwards.  Several  other  shoots  were  examined 
and  in  all  cases  a  maggot  was  found.  Then 
the  plants  were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and 
the  wood  burnt.  The  beds  were  re-dug  and 
mulched  with  old  cow  manure,  and  so  the 
plants  were  left  till  the  spring  of  1903.  The 
new  shoots  were  vigorous  and  the  display  of 
flowers  beautiful,  while  the  maggot  was  found 
in  only  a  few  shoots  in  August.  In  the  autumn 
the  plants  were  only  protected  at  the  base,  the 
upper  portion  being  left  quite  exposed  during 
the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  shoots  w^ere 
cut  hard  back.  Several  other  kinds  of  roses 
were  examined  for  the  maggot,  but  “  La 
France  ”  apparently  was  the  only  variety  that 
appealed  to  its  tastes. 


PLATE  13. 

TROLLIUS  EUROP/EUS  GRANDIFLORUS. 

The  Globe  Flowers  or  Globe  Buttercups — names  by  which  members  of 
the  genus  Trollius  are  popularly  known — are  beautiful  and  strong-growing 
perennials  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden  of  any  pretensions. 
They  are  fine  bushy  plants  with  ornamentally  divided  leaves,  the  green  of 
which  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rich  yellow  or  orange-yellow 
blossoms. 

The  subject  of  our  plate  is  a  particularly  fine  variety  of  the  Mountain 
Globe  Flower  or  Golden  Ball  that  flourishes  naturally  in  sub-alpine  pastures 
and  copses.  Under  cultivation  it  succeds  well  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
but  prefers  a  deep  rich  and  moist  loamy  soil  such  as  may  be  found  near 
the  margin  of  ponds,  lakes  or  streams.  Indeed  in  such  situations  the 
Globe  Flowers  look  particularly  ornamental  and  grow  in  greater  luxuriance 
than  in  any  other  position.  The  plants  often  reach  a  height  of  2  feet, 
and  disp]ay  their  large  flowers  during  the  early  summer  months,  and  often 
a  second  time  in  September  and  October — especially  if  those  first  produced 
have  been  freely  cut. 

Other  Globe  Flowers  worthy  of  cultivation  are  T.  asiaticus ,  an  Asiatic 
species  with  several  good  forms  such  as  Fortunei,  and  Orange  Globe; 
T.  acaulis ,  a  dwarf  Himalayan  species  ;  T.  altaicus ,  T.  caucasicus ,  and 
T.  americanus  (or  laxus ),  the  last-named  being  an  American  plant  with 
pale  greenish-yellow  flowers. 

The  Globe  Flowers  are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  root-stocks 
about  September  or  not  later  than  October,  or  in  mild  showery  weather 
in  spring.  The  early  autumn,  however,  is  the  best  time  for  disturbing 
the  plants,  as  the  cold,  drying  winds  are  often  detrimental  to  plants 
that  have  been  moved  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  it  usually  takes  2  or  3  years  before  good  sturdy  flowering  plants 
are  obtained  in  this  way ;  and  in  the  case  of  particularly  fine  varieties, 
there  is  a  danger  of  deterioration  to  poorer  forms. 

THE  GENUS  CROCUS. 

For  several  weeks  past,  beginning  with  the  issue  for  Feb.  15,  Mr. 
S.  Arnott  has  been  reviewing  the  genus  Crocus  in  the  pages  of  the 
“  Journal  of  Horticulture.”  Mr.  Arnott  is  a  well-known  authority  on 
bulbous  plants  generally,  and  his  enumeration  of  the  various  species  of 
Crocus  will  form  an  excellent  addition  to  what  is  already  known  of  the 
genus  from  Dean  Herbert,  Mr.  George  Maw,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker. 
There  are  many  species  of  Crocus  and  almost  innumerable  varieties, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  as  it 
is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  decide  whether  certain  forms  should  be 
distinct  species  or  only  varieties  of  some  other  species.  Mr.  Arnott  is 
describing  species  and  varieties  in  detail,  giving  their  native  habits,, 
altitudes,  and  other  useful  information. 
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DOG’S  TOOTH  VIOLETS. 

The  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets  do  not  belong,  as 
the  uninitiated  would  be  apt  to  think,  to  the 
Violet  family  at  all.  Indeed  they  are  far 
removed  from  Violets  and  Pansies,  and  are 
much  more  closely  related  to  the  Tulip,  being 
known  tO'  botanists  under  the  name  of  Ery- 
thronium.  However,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  absurdity  of  popular  names,  and  we 
must  make  the  best  of  them. 

The  common  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet  (Ery- 
thronium  Dens-Canis)  was  at  one  time  the 
only  species  grown  in  gardens.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  member  of  the  genus  that  grows  in 
the  Old  World,  being  found  wild  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  with  a  few  varieties 
extending  eastwards  across  Asia  to  Japan. 
All  the  other  species  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  although  they  are  not  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  the  ordinary  Dog’s  Tooth  Violet, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  so  charming  in  foliage 
and  blossom  that  they  well  deserve  a  place  in 
every  good  garden. 

The  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  more  or  less  mottled,  marbled,  or  spotted 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  usually  nodding  or 
drooping  from  upright  slender  scapes,  having 
6  more  or  less  recurved  or  spreading  segments, 
6  stamens,  and  a  3-celled  ovary — features 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Violet  proper. 

The  Erythroniums  are  for  the  most  part 
hardy  ;  indeed,  the  common  one  is  perfectly  so, 
and  will  flourish  in  most  good  garden  soils 
that  is  well  drained  and  manured.  It  comes 
up  year  after  year,  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
and  produces  its  beautiful  rosy  or  violet  purple 
flowers  freely  in  March  and  April,  well  above 
the  blue-green,  purple-spotted  leaves.  The 
other  species  mentioned  below,  are  still  too 
rare  to  be  treated  in  such  a  cavalier  fashion, 
and  they  are  usually  grown  in  select  spots  in 
the  rock-garden  or  border,  or  even  in  pots 
until  the  stock  has  increased.  A  light  sandy 
loam,  to  which  a  little  old  cow-manure,  peat, 
or  leaf-soil  has  been  added,  makes  a  good 
compost  for  the  plants.  When  the  flowering 
is  over  in  early  summer  the  foliage  dies  away, 
the  oblong  or  cylindrical  bulbs  remaining  quite 
dormant  in  the  soil  until  about  February  the 
following  year.  They  are  really  best  left 
undisturbed  for  several  years,  as  the  clumps 
will  increase  in  size  and  continue  to  flower 
freely  if  a  good  mulching  of  well-decayed 
manure  be  given  every  autumn.  When  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  stock,  the  clumps  may 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  ever  the  leaves  have 
withered.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  separate, 
without  injury,  the  off-sets  from  the  older 
bulbs.  Re-planting  should  be  done  at  once  as 
the  bulbs,  if  left  exposed  to  the  air  during  the 
summer  months  are  apt  to  shrivel  a  good  deal 
and  lose  a  certain  amount  of  vitaliiy. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  Dog’s  Tooth 
Violets  at  present  known  : — 

Erythroniuni  albidim. — Flowers  whitish,  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base. 


E.  bvacteatum  is  closely  related,  but  has  larger 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
deeper  tint  in  the  variety  coloratum. 

E.amevicanum. — Flowers  bright  golden -yellow 
often  tinted  with  purple,  dotted  at  the  base  of 
the  segments. 

E.  citrinum. — Flowers  lemon  yellow,  orange 
at  the  base. 

E.  Dens-Canis. — The  Common  Dog’s  Tooth 
Violet,  with  rose,  purple,  and  sometimes  white 
flowers. 

E.  giganteum. — A  showy  species  with  large 
creamy  white  flowers  suffused  with  orange  or 
yellow  at  the  base. 

E.  grandiflovum. — Flowers  golden  yellow. 
Leaves  unmottled.  There  appears  to  be 
several  forms  of  this. 

E.  Havtwegi. — Flowers  creamy  white,  yellow 
at  the  base.  Like  grandiflorum  but  with 
mottled  leaves. 

E.  Hendevsoni. — Flowers  pale  rose,  becoming 
deep  purple  in  the  centre,  with  a  yellow  base. 

E.  Howelli. — Flowers  pale  yellow,  orange  at 
the  base,  becoming  pinkish  with  age. 

E.  Johnstoni. — Flowers  bright  rosy-pink  with 
a  clear  yellow  base. 

E.  mesochoveum. — Flowers  whitish,  like  those 
of  E.  albidum,  but  with  spreading  segments. 

E.  montanum. — Flowers  large,  creamy  white, 
orange  at  the  base,  appearing  from  July  to 
September,  much  later  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds. 

E.  pvopidlans. — Flowers  rose-purple  with  a 
yellow  centre. 

E.  ptiYpuvascens. — Flowers  pale  yellow  tinged 
with  purple,  and  deep  orange  at  the  base.  As 
many  as  8  flowers  are  sometimes  borne  on  one 
stem. 

E.  Yevolutmn. — Flowers  pink  or  deep  rose- 
purple. 

E.  Smithi  (or  Boland evi )  has  white  flowers 
with  a  yellow  centre,  and  become  rose-purple 
with  age. 
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PLATE  14. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  SPIR^AS. 

The  shrubby  Spiraeas  constitute  a  very  important  group  of  hardy  shrubs, 
and  by  a  careful  selection  of  species  and  varieties,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
one  or  more  in  blossom  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  The 
numerous  species  can  be  easily  separated  into  two  distinct  groups,  early 
and  late  flowering.  The  first  of  these  groups  may  be  said  to  be  in  season 
from  February  to  June,  the  second  from  June  to  September,  or  sometimes 
October.  In  addition  to  the  season  of  flowering,  the  arrangement  and 
colour  of  the  blossoms  in  these  two  groups  are  in  most  instances  quite 
different,  for,  while  the  blooms  of  the  early  ones  are  from  axillary  buds, 
those  of  the  later  ones  are  usually  in  terminal  inflorescences,  and,  while 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  early  ones  is  either  white  or  in  a  few 
cases  cream,  the  colour  of  the  late  ones  may  be  white,  pink,  cream,  or  red. 

The  early  flowering  set  consists  of  a  large  number  of  species  and 
a  few  hybrids,  the  former  being  chiefly  of  European  and  Asiatic  origin 
For  ordinary  establishments  a  few  may  be  selected  which  are  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  others  for  decorative  purposes,  and  these  are 
mentioned  below. 

So  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned  they  present  no  difficulties  to  the 
gardener,  for  they  thrive  in  any  really  good  garden  soil,  and  require 
little  pruning,  other  than  thinning  to  keep  the  centres  of  the  bushes  open. 
In  addition  to  their  value  for  out-door  work,  beds,  shrubberies,  etc.,  they 
are  of  considerable  worth  for  forcing,  as  flowers  are  borne  with  great 
freedom  and  they  can  be  got  into  blossom  early  with  little  trouble. 

The  selection  given  below  is  composed  of  the  early  flowering  section. 

S.  arguta. — An  April  flowering  hybrid  which  probably  originated 
through  the  crossing  of  S.  media  and  S.  Thunbergi.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet,  and  is  often  as  far  through,  with  tiny,  pale  green 
leaves,  and  thin,  wiry  branches.  The  flowers  are  glistening  white  and 
borne  along  the  whole  of  the  upper  side  of  last  year’s  wood.  For  general 
work  it  is  probably  the  best  of  all. 

S.  bracteata. — A  strong  growing  ,  Japanese  bush,  five  to  six  feet 
high  and  as  far  through.  The  branches  are  rather  strong  and  bear  freely 
in  May  and  June,  good  sized,  flattened  heads  of  white  blooms. 

S.  CANA. — This  is  a  European  plant  forming  a  dense  tuft  of  twiggy, 
wiry  branches,  rarely  more  than  one-and-a-half  or  two  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  more  or  less  oval,  the  flowers  white  and  borne  freely  during 
May  and  June. 

S.  canescens. — A  Himalayan  species  which  grows  to  a  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  with  long  arching  branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  downy, 
and  greyish  in  hue,  especially  on  the  under  surface.  The  white  flowers 
are  borne  during  May  and  June  in  dense  corymbs. 
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S.  conferta  is  a  white-blossomed  hybrid  between  S.  cana  and  S.  crenata 
and  blooms  in  May. 

S.  DECUMBENS. — This  is  a  procumbent  habited,  European  plant, 
suitable  for  rock-work.  Placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  branches  can 
hang  over  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  slender  shoots  covered  with  white  flowers 
are  very  pretty. 

S.  media. — In  some  establishments  this  European  species  is  probably 
better  known  as  S.  confusa.  It  forms  an  elegant  bush  three  feet  or  so 

high  and  blooms  very  freely  during  April  and  May.  For  forcing  it  is 
very  popular,  the  flattened  heads  of  white  flowers  coming  very  fine. 

S.  prunifolia. — This  species  from  China  and  Japan  is  better  known 
in  gardens  by  its  double-flowered  variety  than  by  the  type.  It  forms  a  nice 
bush  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  long,  wiry  branches,  which,  during  April 

and  early  May  are  studded  over  with  small  double  flowers.  For  forcing, 

it  is  extremely  valuable,  while  for  shrubbery  work  it  is  quite  as  useful. 

S.  thunbergi. — Although  one  of  the  last  to  be  mentioned,  this  Chinese 
and  Japanese  species  is  the  first  to  blossom  and  in  mild  springs  a  goodly 
show  of  bloom  may  often  be  found  during  the  early  days  of  February. 
For  its  habit,  and  foliage  alone,  it  is  worth  attention,  as  it  makes  an 
elegant  bush  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  high  with  the  daintiest  of 

pale  green  leaves. 

S.  trilobata. — This  is  a  tall  growing  plant  from  N.  Asia,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  eight  feet.  It  is  of  rather  strong  growth,  with 
broadly,  oval  leaves,  and  moderate-sized,  flattened  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers,  borne  during  May  and  June. 

S.  Van  Houttei. — This  forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured  plate.  It  is 
a  very  floriferous  hybrid  between  the  last-named  and  S.  cantoniensis.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  S.  trilobata,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  and, 
if  anything,  it  blooms  more  freely.  For  forcing,  it  is  a  first  rate  subject, 
either  small  or  in  a  mature  state. — W.  Dallimore. 


A  CAULIFLOWER  DISEASE. 

In  the  16th  Report  (1905)  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  attention  is  called  to  a 
mildew  (Peronospora  parasitica)  that  suddenly 
attacked  some  cauliflower  plants  in  a  green¬ 
house  in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  during 
the  winter  of  1903.  Within  a  week  the  fungus 
had  practically  spread  over  all  the  plants, 
attacking  both  the  old  and  young  leaves.  So 
virulent  was  the  attack  that  it  looked  for  a  time 
as  if  the  whole  crop  would  be  destroyed.  This 
was  apparently  the  first  appearance  of  this 
particular  mildew  on  the  cauliflower  at  Mis¬ 
souri,  although  it  is  well  enough  known  in 
connection  with  other  cruciferous  plants,  such 
as  Cardamine  hirsuta,  C.  laciniata,  as  well 
as  on  Radishes  and  Cabbages.  It  is  also 


reported  that  this  same  fungus  caused  much 
loss  to  the  market  gardeners  in  France  in  the 
winter  of  1900. 

The  fungus  appears  in  irregular  patches  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  younger  leaves,  the 
parts  affected  turning  white  and  giving  the 
plants  a  speckled  appearance.  The  growth 
through  the  tissues  was  very  rapid  and  after 
several  days  the  entire  leaf  was  usually  affected. 
In  the  late  stages  the  leaves  dried  considerably 
and  became  much  torn  and  shrivelled. 

The  case  reported  was  practically  the  only 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  greenhouse  in 
which  it  occurred  had  the  beds  carefully  treated 
with  lime,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no 
further  attack  on  the  Cauliflowers. 
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INCARVILLEA  DELAY  AYI. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  fine  species  from  the  pastures  of  the  lofty 
mountainous  regions  in  Western  China,  the  genus  Incarvillea  has  become 
much  better  known  and  appreciated  in  gardens.  I.  Delavayi  is  one  of  the 
numerous  fine  plants  introduced  by  the  Abbe  Delavay  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  to  European  gardens,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  garden  plant  in 
the  genus  up  to  the  present.  It  grows  1^  to  feet  high,  has  thickish,  fleshy 
roots,  and  large  leaves  deeply  divided  into  coarsely-toothed  segments.  The 
flowers,  as  in  all  Bignoniaceous  plants,  are  tubular  with  spreading  segments, 
and  of  a  bright  rosy  carmine  colour,  washed  and  blotched  with  brown  and 
yellow  in  the  throat.  They  appear  from  June  to  August.  The  plate  shows 
only  a  few  flowers,  owing  to  considerations  of  space,  and  it  may  be  as  well, 
therefore,  to  mention  that  from  10  to  15  flowers  are  often  borne  on  one  flower 
stalk  when  the  plants  are  treated  liberally. 

Culture. — Although  when  first  introduced  from  China  I.  Delavayi  was 
thought  to  be  rather  tender,  experience  has  since  proved  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  indeed,  is  not  unnatural, 
when  we  consider  that  in  its  native  habitat  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
to  11,500  feet.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  light,  richly  manured  garden  soil,  and 
delights  in  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine.  In  bleak  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  may 
be  necessary,  merely  as  a  precaution  against  severe  frosts,  to  protect  the  fleshy 
roots  with  a  little  straw  or  bracken  during  the  winter  months.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  coddling  the  plants.  A  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure, 
however,  should  be  placed  around  the  plants  each  year,  especially  when  they 
are  about  to  throw  blossom.  The  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  careful 
division  of  the  fleshy  roots  about  September.  Seeds  are  ripened  freely,  and 
if  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring  will  germinate  freely  in  about  10  days  or  a 
fortnight.  The  young  plants  when  about  2  inches  high,  that  is  when  they  are 
a  month  or  6  weeks  old,  may  be  transferred  singly  to  small  pots  and  grown  on 
till  the  autumn,  or  even  the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
mild  showery  weather. 

Other  species  of  Incarvillea  worth  growing  are : — /.  coinpacta  with  large 
rosy-pink  flowers  not  very  freely  produced,  and  I.  Bonvaloti ,  somewhat  similar 
in  character  ;  I.  grandiflora ,  with  larger  flowers  than  I.  Delavayi ;  I.  Koop- 
manni,  with  mauvy-pink  flowers  ;  I.  Olgce,  an  old  garden  plant  with  bright 
rose  or  purple  flowers  in  the  way  of  I.  Koopmanni  ;  /.  sinensis ,  with  scarlet  or 
crimson  flowers  ;  I.  variabilis  with  small  rose  purple  flowers  and  fern-like 
foliage.  This  last-named  species  is  winning  its  way  into  popular  favour  as  it 
is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  may  be  grown  as  readily  as  I.  Delavayi. 
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SEQUENCE  OF  COLOURS  IN  A 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 


( Continued  from  Page  33.) 

Now  to  start  with  our  sequence  of  colours  in 
February :  The  prevailing  note  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year  is  yellow — we 
begin  then  with  Crocuses — and  the  yellow  ones 
are  the  first  to  come  out,  and,  to  my  mind, 
much  the  most  effective  and  cheering  at  a  very 
dull  time  of  year.  With  them  we  may  have 
Snowdrops,  and  some  of  the  early  Irises,  and 
all  these  may  be  planted  close  to  other  things, 
and  if  planted  deep  enough,  will  not  interfere 
with  later  effects.  Broad  borders  of  yellow 
Crocuses,  eight  inches  wide,  may  be  planted 
round  any  beds  or  borders  that  we  are 
proposing  to  fill  with  any  mixed  flowers, 
especially  where  we  shall  see  them  from  the 
windows,  and  if  we  want  a  contrast,  we  can 
plant  early  Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  near  them. 
March  and  April  give  us  Nature’s  second 
colour  scheme,  but  the  prevailing  tone  is  still 
yellow  and  white,  as  exemplified  in  all  the 
different  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Wallflowers, 
Doronicum,  Yellow  Alyssum,  Polyanthus,  etc., 
all  harmonizing  with  the  white  Arabis,  white 
and  yellow  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  various  other  coloured 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  scarlet  Anemones,  blue 
Forget-me-nots,  and  purple  Aubrietia.  As  I 
said  before,  be  careful  not  to  plant  the  two 
latter  near  together  ;  personally,  I  should  keep 
Forget-me-nots  altogether  out  of  mixed  beds  or 
borders. 

Our  third  effect  brings  us  to  May,  and 
though  we  are  now  dazzled  with  the  wealth  of 
colour  Nature  provides,  and  the  innumerable 
plants  she  offers  us,  we  can  still  see  a  prevailing 
scheme — it  is  a  more  varied  one — she  seems  to 
fall  in  with  our  National  colours,  and  the  red, 
blue,  and  white  of  our  Union  Jack  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  our  gardens.  May  I  be  personal  and 
say,  that  for  nothing  am  I  more  grateful  to  a 
predecessor  here  than  for  the  masses  of  May 
flowering  tulips  of  various  shades  of  red,  which 
he  planted  in  our  borders.  I  do  not  think 
these  Tulips  have  yet  had  the  attention  they 
deserve  from  gardeners,  though  they  are  now 
often  written  about  and  praised  in  garden 
papers.  Pheasant-eyed  and  other  Narcissi 
provide  the  white,  and  the  blue  is  very  plenti¬ 
fully  offered  in  Scillas,  Irises,  Veronica 
gentianoides,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  and  the  Flax 
Plant. 

June,  the  month  of  Roses,  as  it  has  been 
called,  but  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with 
Roses  now — brings  us  our  fourth  colour  effect 
— a  great  mass  of  red,  in  the  Oriental 
Poppies  and  the  scarlet  Lychnis,  with  them  we 
have  the  contrast  of  the  white  double  Rocket, 
later  German  Irises,  which  are  chiefly  yellow 
and  white,  white  Pinks  and  Spiraeas.  There 
are  many  other  flowers  in  bloom — Campanulas, 
etc. — but  they  are  the  undertone  which  only 
act  as  a  background  to  the  mass  of  scarlet  and 


white.  And  here  I  must  own  with  sorrow, 
that  Nature  is  occasionally  inconsiderate,  and 
that  in  some  years  she  brings  out  some  of  the 
Scarlet  Poppies,  before  she  clears  away  all  the 
Red  Tulips,  and  that  the  two  colours  do  not 
harmonize.  If  we  have  sufficient  strength  of 
mind,  we  should  cut  away  the  blossoms  of  one 
or  the  other,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  so. 

July  gives  us  quite  a  change  of  scene — red 
retires  into  the  background,  though  we  are 
reminded  that  there  is  such  a  colour  by  the 
Lychnis,  which  goes  on  flowering  for  some 
time,  and  by  the  annual  scarlet  Linum  or 
Flax,  which  may  be  in  flower  this  month. 
But  the  colours  Nature  means  us  to  cultivate 
in  our  gardens  in  July,  are,  undoubtedly,  blue 
and  white.  The  stately  Delphiniums  now 
appear  in  different  shades  of  blue,  all  har¬ 
monizing  well  together,  endless  Campanulas, 
both  blue  and  white,  claim  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  Canterbury  Bells  flourish  in  both  colours, 
and  crown  of  the  year,  the  white  Madonna 
Lilies,  ought  to  be  near  the  Delphiniums,  to 
contrast  with  them.  I  say  “  ought  ”  because 
we  all  know  that  an  insidious  disease  has 
marked  these  lilies  for  its  own,  and  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  grow  them  well.  But  they 
are  worth  a  struggle  to  preserve,  even  if  some 
years  many  of  our  most  promising  clumps  go 
blind,  and  disappoint  us.  There  is,  to  my 
mind,  something  especially  striking  in  the 
July  borders — there  may  not  be  so  many 
plants  in  blossom  as  at  some  other  times  of  the 
year,  but  those  that  there  are,  are  particularly 
beautiful  ones,  and  perhaps  extra  precious  from 
the  preponderance  of  blue,  which  is  not  a  very 
common  colour  in  our  English  gardens.  Let 
us  then  keep  blue  and  white  prominently 
before  our  minds  in  thinking  out  our  July 
effects,  but  if  we  aspire  to  a  blue  border,  let  us 
plant  it  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  think  would  require 
many  sleepless  nights,  and  much  deep  thought, 
to  do  it  really  well.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
many  different  shades  of  blue,  which  seem  to 
take  the  colour  out  of  each  other  when  mixed 
carelessly,  and  without  contrasting  colours  to 
take  off  from  the  sickly  shade  of  some  of  the 
grey  blues.  These  grey  blues,  such  as  love-in- 
the-mist,  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  if 
they  can  be  seen  alone,  or  with  a  contrasting 
background,  but  their  colour  turns  into  a  sickly 
shade  if  seen  at  the  same  time  as  a  dark  blue 
Delphinium,  or  other  strong  coloured  blue 
flower,  and  many  of  the  blues  look  grey  or 
even  dirty  white,  if  there  is  no  strong  contrast 
near  them — at  least  so  it  has  appeared  to  me. 

E.  M.  Hill,  F.R.H.S. 

(To  be  Continued). 

Daffodil  “  Mrs.  Robt.  Sydenham.” — This 
is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white  trumpet 
Daffodil  recently  shown  by  Miss  Currey, 
Lismore,  Ireland.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
well-proportioned,  the  cylindrical  tube  being 
particularly  fine. 
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CRATAEGUS  CARRIEREI. 

All  the  Thorns — of  which  there  are  about  65  different  species,  belong 
to  the  genus  Crataegus,  and  some  are  much  better  known  than  others. 
The  common  Hawthorn  of  our  hedges  is  of  course  the  best  known  of 
all,  and  perhaps  the  most  highly  appreciated,  because  it  makes  our  hedges 
and  country  lanes  so  charming  and  sweet-scented  during  the  month  of 
May — a  period  when  the  fields  are  at  the  same  time  all  gold  and  emerald. 
The  beautiful  white  and  crimson  “May”  trees  are  also  great  favourites, 
as  well  as  the  Fire-thorn  (C.  Pyracantha ),  whose  evergreen  aspect, 
beautiful  white  blossoms  in  Spring,  and  clusters  of  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  fruits  in  winter,  make  it  one  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  subject  of  our  plate  is  not  so  well-known  outside  botanic  gardens 
as  those  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  an  ornamental  tree  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  C.  Lavallei.  During  the  month  of 
May  it  produces  its  corymbs  of  large  beautiful  creamy  white  flowers 
in  great  profusion.  The  leaves,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Thorns,  and  although  coarsely  toothed  on  the 
margins,  are  not  deeply  divided  and  lobed.  One  of  the  ornamental 
features  of  the  blossoms  consists  in  the  crimson  anthers  tipping  the 
numerous  stamens.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  tree  is  again 
beautiful  owing  to  the  clusters  of  large  scarlet  “haws”  which  succeed 
the  flowers. 

As  most  of  the  Cratsegi  grow  into  fairly  good-sized  trees  they  are 
more  suitable  for  large  gardens,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds,  than  for 
small  gardens.  They  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  require 
but  little  attention. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  grass  well  cut  beneath  the  trees  near 
the  trunks  or  to  remove  it  altogether,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  to  secure  better  ventilation  for  the  roots.  A  good  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  every  summer  will  afford  fresh  nourishment,  and 
at  the  same  time  check  evaporation  from  the  soil. 

So  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  they  form  trees  with 
symmetrical  heads  in  which  the  branches  do  not  become  over-crowded. 
If  shaded  or  crowded  by  other  trees,  however,  they  naturally  develop 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other.  If  allowed  to  grow  in  this  way  for 
many  years,  it  then  becomes  difficult  to  get  them  into  shape  again 
without  severely  pruning  or  otherwise  restricting  the  branches. 
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MAKING  AN  ALLOTMENT  PAY. 

As  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  an  allotment  garden, 
large  or  small,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  result 
that  would  compensate  for  the  time,  labour, 
and  money  spent  upon  it.  While  it  is  true 
that  alb  wealth  is  produced  by  labour,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  not  equally  true  that  all  labour 
produces  wealth.  Hence,  it  is  possible,  that 
an  allotment  garden  upon  which  a  good  deal 
of  labour  has  been  spent,  proves  to  be  far  from 
a  success.  It  may,  indeed,  be  an  utter  failure. 
In  such  a  case,  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
garden,  but  with  the  way  in  which  the  latter 
has  been  employed. 

Taking  an  allotment  of  ordinary  size,  say 
ten  square  poles  or  300  square  yards,  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  yield  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  produce  that  may  be  worth  from  £ 8  to 
£i'i.  To  do  this  necessitates  not  only  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  how  to  prepare  it, 
but  also  a  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
crops  which  are  to  be  grown  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  cottager  or  allotment 
holder  must  look  ahead  for  several  months  so 
that  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  finished  he  shall 
have  another  ready  to  take  its  place  immediately. 
In  this  way  the  garden  will  always  have  its  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  a  crop  of  some  sort  or  another. 

The  Soil.  One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
being  successful  with  an  allotment,  or  indeed 
any  other  garden,  is  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil.  This  varies  from  cold  heavy  clay  in 
some  places,  to  light  sandy  and  even  gravelly 
soil  in  others,  and  happy  indeed  is  the  allot¬ 
ment-holder  or  cottager  whose  soil  consists  of 
a  rich  and  friable  loam — that  is,  a  soil  that 
contains  a  fair  blend  of  clayey  and  sandy 
particles,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  lime 
and  a  fair  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  or  animal 
refuse,  now  known  under  the  title  of  humus. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  sound  general  principle 
that  all  soils  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  especially  when  one  is  com¬ 
mencing  an  allotment.  The  greatest  argument 
used  against  the  performance  of  this  hard  work 
is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  security  of  tenure  ; 
and  very  few  indeed  care  to  turn  up  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  one  year,  for  the  benefit, 
maybe,  of  some  one  else  the  following  year. 
Every  cubic  yard  of  soil  that  is  turned  over 
weighs  a  ton,  more  or  less  according  as  it 
happens  to  be  sandy  or  clayey,  so  that  a  man 
who  trenches  a  io-pole  allotment  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet,  has  lifted  with  his  hands  something  over 
300  tons  in  weight. 

If  at  the  time  of  trenching,  plenty  of  manure 
has  been  placed  in  the  trenches — the  greenest 
and  rankest  manure  being  placed  at  the  very 
bottom — the  soil  will  be  wonderfully  improved, 
not  only  in  texture,  but  in  fertility,  warmth, 
drainage,  and  capillary  attraction  of  moisture. 
This  applies  to  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Light  soils  however,  are  notoriously  “  hungry,” 
and  require  vast  quantities  of  manure,  unless, 
indeed,  one  incorporates  with  them  a  certain 


amount  of  heavy  soil,  in  the  form  of  clay, 
marl,  or  heavy  loam.  Wet  heavy  soils  on  the 
other  hand  require  not  only  deep  cultivation  to 
bring  them  into  a  better  state  of  tilth,  but  also 
the  addition  of  quick  lime,  and  plenty  of  road 
grit  or  sand  as  well  as  ordinary  manure.  It  is 
at  first  hard  work  bringing  such  a  soil  into  a 
fertile  condition,  but  once  the  food  it  contains 
can  be  rendered  soluble,  almost  any  vegetable 
crop  can  be  grown  on  it  to  perfection. 

Cropping. — Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
allotments  are  often  a  failure  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  cropped  in  a  more  or  less 
haphazard  fashion.  Frequently  no  attempt  is 
made  at  an  estimate  as  to  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
required  and  the  quantity  of  each.  I  have  seen 
nearly  half  an  allotment  devoted  to  Broad 
Beans,  when  the  owner  of  it  could  have  done 
with  one  row.  Again,  one  frequently  sees  Cab¬ 
bage  crops  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
space,  so  that  other  important  crops  like 
Potatos,  Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Peas, 
Beans,  Shallots,  &c.,  have  only  a  row  or  two 
at  the  most.  Such  haphazard  methods,  of 
course,  can  only  result  in  great  waste  and  loss. 

W  here  one  has  a  family  to  support,  an 
allotment  garden  may  be  made  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  greengrocer.  To  do  this 
effectually,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
beforehand  upon  what  are  to  be  the  most 
important  crops,  and  also  upon  the  quantities  of 
each  that  are  likely  to  be  consumed  by  the  family. 

Assuming  an  allotment  to  be  10  poles  long 
and  one  pole  wide  (that  is  163ft.  by  i6fft.),  it 
may  be  cropped  in  spring  somewhat  as  follows 
in  rows,  each  1 6ft.  long. 

4  rows  Broccoli,  plants  2ft.  apart. 

4  ,,  Brussels  Sprouts,  plants  2ft.  apart. 

4  ,,  Cauliflowers,  plants  2ft.  apart. 

4  ,,  Cabbages,  plants  1  A-ft.  apart. 

4  „  Potatos,  early,  3ft.  apart,  sets  i8in. 

apart. 

4  „  Potatos,  midseason,  3ft.  apart,  sets 

i8in.  apart. 

6  ,’,  Potatos,  maincrop,  3ft.  apart,  sets  i8in. 

apart. 

3  ,,  Parsnips,  15ms.  apart. 

6  ,,  Carrots,  12ms.  apart. 

4  ,,  Turnips,  12ms.  apart. 

3  ,,  Beetroot,  12ms.  apart. 

6  ,,  Onions,  12ms.  apart. 

3  ,,  Shallots,  i2ins.  apart. 

2  ,,  Broad  Beans,  181ns.  apart. 

3  ,,  Dwarf  Beans,  i8ins.  apart. 

2  ,,  Runner  Beans,  3ft.  apart. 

6  ,,  Peas,  3ft.  to  4ft.  apart. 

3  ,,  Spinach,  gins,  apart. 

3  ,,  Lettuce,  gins,  apart. 

2  ,,  Rhubarb  plants,  3ft.  apart. 

1  ,,  Celery. 

These  crops  v\  ill  occupy  about  nine  poles 
out  of  the  ten.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  a 
spare  patch  left  either  for  growing  marrows, 
or  for  raising  seeds  of  other  plants  to  follow  on 
in  the  autumn.  For  example,  when  the  early 
Potatos  and  Peas  are  finished,  the  ground 
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should  be  re-dug  and  if  necessary  lightly 
manured,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  Savoy  and 
other  winter  Cabbages,  Kale,  Turnips,  etc. 
When  the  mid-season  and  late  Potatos  have 
been  dug,  the  ground  is  then  ready  again  for 
Cole  worts,  Onions,  Winter  Spinach,  Turnips. 

It  will  be  understood  of  course  that  catch 
crops  like  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Dwarf 
Beans,  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  garden  without  strict  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  rotation.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  will 
be  found  good  practice  to  change  the  crops 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  each 
year.  In  this  way  the  soil  will  retain  its  fertility 
for  a  much  longer  period,  which  of  course  means 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  manure  bill. 

The  crops  enumerated  above  if  properly 
grown,  will  produce  material  for  which  the 
greengrocer  would  charge  about  £10.  By 
continuing  with  successive  crops,  however,  the 
value  of  an  allotment  garden  might  be 
increased  another  £3  or  £\  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  it  requires  careful  management  to  do 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
hoe  between  the  crops  during  the  growing  period. 

Apart  from  the  actual  labour  of  digging, 
hoeing,  planting  and  watering,  the  expenses  of 
an  allotment  are  not  great.  They  may  include 
say,  manure  10/-,  seeds  5/-,  potatos,  4/-,  rent 
10/-,  miscellaneous  10/-,  making  a  total  of 
£1  19s.  od.  altogether — which  leaves  a  fair 
balance  on  the  right  side  for  the  man  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  work  an  allotment  on 
intelligent  lines.  A.  H. 

REVIEWS. 

SANDERS’  LIST  OF  ORCHID  HYBRIDS. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  have 
recently  issued  a  complete  and  up-to-date  list, 
in  the  form  of  a  handsomely  bound  volume,  of 
Orchid  Hybrids,  containing  the  names  and 
parentage  of  all  known  hybrid  orchids,  whether 
introduced  or  artificially  raised.  The  work 
has  been  divided  into  three  distinct  parts  or 
tables.  Table  I.  gives  the  names  of  the 
hybrids  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
the  seed  and  pollen  parents.  Table  II.  records 
in  the  first  column  those  plants  which  have 
been  used  as  seed  parents,  also  arranged 
alphabetically,  the  name  of  the  hybrid  obtained 
being  given  in  the  third  column.  Table  III. 
is  similar  to  the  second,  but  gives  the  names 
of  the  pollen  parents  in  the  first  column.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
interested  in  raising  orchids  from  seed — and 
there  must  be  thousands  in  these  days — this 
volume  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  It 
represents  an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  and 
will  save  the  enquirer  much  valuable  time 
when  in  search  of  the  name,  seed,  or  pollen 
parent  of  any  particular  hybrid. 

Nearly  50  different  genera  have  been  utilised 
by  the  orchid  hybridist  of  late  years  to  produce 
new  and  striking  forms  that  can  no  longer  be 
discovered  in  a  state  of  nature.  Bi-generic 
hybrids  such  as  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Epi-Cattleyas, 


Sophro-Laelias,  are  now  becoming  numerous, 
and  one  can  hardly  imagine  what  would  be  the 
feeling  of  the  older  botanists  who  used  to  draw 
an  imaginary  fence  round  genera,  and  marking 
them  off  as  containing  plants  which  could  not 
possibly  be  crossed  with  each  other.  Messrs. 
Sanders’  Orchid  list  will  show  how  these  fences 
have  been  broken  down,  and  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  say  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  genus  or  even  a  species  amongst  plants. 

There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Cypripedium  crosses,  and  the  list  shows  an 
enormous  number.  The  hybrid  Dendrobiums, 
however,  are  now  a  very  large  group,  and  as 
times  goes  on,  no  doubt  other  genera  will  yield 
up  freely  some  fine  hybrids.  We  have  tested 
the  list  in  many  instances,  using  the  three 
tables,  and  in  every  case  have  found  it  to  be 
reliable.  Such  a  work  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Orchid-grower  whether  amateur  or 
professional. 

Select  Dahlias. — At  an  appropriate  time 
the  “Gardening  World”  has  issued  an  excellent 
little  handbook  on  these  charming  and  easily 
grown  garden  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  the 
author,  tell  us  that  the  Dahlia  first  reached  our 
shores  in  1789,  and  since  then  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  transformation.  The  Cactus 
Dahlia — at  present  the  most  popular  of  all 
sections — has  been  created  within  the  past  26 
years,  and  has  been  evolved  from  the  flat 
petalled  type  known  as  D.  Juarezi.  A  Dahlia 
will  produce  from  30  to  200  flowers  during  the 
season  according  to  the  way  it  is  treated. 
Apart  from  earwigs  there  are  no  particular 
insect  or  fungoid  pests,  so  that  almost  anyone 
can  grow  the  Dahlia  well  enough  for  garden 
decoration.  The  handbook  deals  with  soil, 
situation,  propagation,  manures,  selection  of 
varieties,  etc.,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all 
Dahlia  growers. 

Irish  Gardening. — This  is  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  journal  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  Horticulture  in  Ireland.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Garden  Album,  and  is 
published  monthly  at  the  price  of  twopence. 
The  first  number  is  well  got  up,  and  contains 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  contri¬ 
buted  by  various  County  Council  Lecturers  in 
Ireland.  The  paper  receives  the  good  wishes 
and  a  donation  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  of 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  and  we  wish  our  con¬ 
temporary  success  in  the  career  it  has  mapped 
out  for  itself  in  Ireland.  Irishmen  are  keen 
gardeners,  but  in  the  past  they  have  not  had 
the  opportunities  for  making  the  same  progress 
in  Horticulture  as  have  been  afforded  to  their 
Scottish  and  English  brethren.  With  the 
publication  of  “  Irish  Gardening,”  which  we 
understand  is  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
David  Houston,  we  feel  sure  that  horticulture 
in  all  its  phases,  practical  as  well  as  theoreti¬ 
cal,  will  be  placed  in  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  form  before  our  friends  in  Erin’s 
Green  Isle. 
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THE  LONG  LOST  ORCHID. 

A  curious  fact  has  just  come  to  light  in 
connection  with  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum. 
This  orchid,  which  had  become  almost  extinct 
in  cultivation,  was  suddenly  re-discovered  last 


Cypripedium  Fairrieanum 

(Slightly  reduced). 


year,  and  plants  were  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Importations  have  since  come 
to  hand,  and  although  £1,000  would  have  been 
probably  paid  with  pleasure  this  time  last  year 


for  a  small  specimen,  it  is  now  possible  to 
secure  a  good  plant  for  a  guinea  or  two. 

The  curious  fact  alluded  to  is  that  C. 
Fairrieanum  has  been  confounded  with  C. 
hirsutissimum,  a  plant  quite  distinct  from  it  in 
every  way.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  “  Orchid 
Review,”  an  illustration  is  given  from  a 
painting  made  by  Miss  Fairrie  in  October, 
1855,  and  the  plant  depicted  purports  to  be 
“Adam’s  Fairrieanum.”  A  glance  at  the 
drawing  at  once  shows  it  to  be  C.  hirsutissimum, 
and  not  C.  Fairrieanum  at  all.  A  still  more 
curious  fact  is  that  while  the  whole  world  went 
into  raptures  over  the  true  Fairrieanum,  Mr. 
Adam  Fairrie,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
attached  no  particular  value  to  it.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  represents  a  plant  of  C.  Fairrieanum 
on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  flowers  consists  in  the 
upturned  petals,  which,  with  the  staminode, 
give  one  the  impression  of  a  buffalo’s  head 
and  horns. 


White  Hippeastrums. — The  gorgeous  glow 
of  the  Hippeastrum  has  been  at  last  softened 
down  effectually  into  a  pure  or  almost  pure  white 
form  under  the  art  of  the  hybridiser.  Some  fine 
plants  were  recently  shown  at  the  R.H.S., 
Westminster,  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burns,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Fielder),  and  attracted  universal  attention 
owing  to  the  purity  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  plants.  Most  of  the 
flowers  were  white  or  creamy  in  colour,  but  a 
few  show  traces  of  green  at  the  base,  while  a 
tinge  of  rose  or  crimson  struggled  through  in 
one  or  two  cases. 


Growth  Stopped  by  the  Weather. 

Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  writes  that  some  plants 
of  Lilium  auratum  in  a  south  border  had 
grown  6  inches  above  ground  by  February  1st. 
By  April  3  however,  that  is  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  only  3  inches  extra  growth  was 
made,  owing  to  the  bleak  cold  weather.  Since 
then  the  plants  have  been  roasted  and  frozen 
by  turns. 

Freesia  Tubergeni. — This  charming  form 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  G.  van  Tubergen, 
Haarlem,  and  reminds  one  of  the  rare  F.  Arm- 
strongi.  The  flowers  are  violet  in  colour,  with 
a  white  throat,  having  a  bright  yellow  blotch 
at  the  extreme  end.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition, 
and  has  been  obtained  by  crossing  F.  refracta 
alba  with  F.  Armstrongi. 

Larix  Potanini,  Gard.  Chron.,  March  24th, 
1906,  178  (fig.).  This  new  Chinese  Larch  is 
also  known  as  L.  thibetica.  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
has  introduced  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery, 
says  it  grows  from  20  to  60  ft.  high  in  its  native 
place  at  an  altitude  of  7,500  to  11,000  ft.  The 
young  shoots  are  orange-yellow  and  slightly 
hairy,  becoming  smooth  and  ashen  grey  with 
age/ 
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THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 

Those  interested  in  this  devastating  pest  will 
find  a  very  instructive  account  of  it  in 
the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society”  for  1905,  by  Mr.  P. 
Murray  Thomson.  It  appears  that  the  mite, 
known  scientifically  as  Eriophyes  (Phytoptus) 
ribis  has  been  known  for  upwards  of  30  years. 
In  some  districts  it  is  unknown,  while  in  others 
very  few  bushes  can  be  found  unaffected  by  it. 
The  young  leaf-buds  which  harbour  the  mites 
become  swollen  and  distorted,  and  these  are 
certain  indications  of  the  attack.  Later  these 
leaf-buds  turn  brown  and  dry  without  having 
unfolded. 

It  cannot  at  present  be  said  with  certainty 
that  the  life  history  of  the  mite  is  completely 
understood  and  as  it  is  not  more  than  one- 
hundreth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  some  six  or 
eight  times  less  in  breadth,  it  may  be  readily 
understood  what  have  been  the  difficulties  in 
attaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  habits. 

In  a  long  extract  quoted  from  a  report  of 
Mr.  Cecil  YVarburton,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Vol.  lxii.  1901, 
257,  and  lxiii.  1902,  131),  it  appears  that  during 
no  single  month  of  the  year,  except  perhaps 
December,  are  the  mites  unaccompanied  by 
eggs  and  young.  Some  survive  the  winter  in 
diseased  buds  or  infested  bushes,  and  as  these 
are  the  parents  of  all  subsequent  broods, 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  their  fate.  The 
buds  are  either  so  slightly  diseased  that  they 
open  and  put  forth  leaves,  or  they  are  so 
seriously  injured  that  they  never  develop,  but 
eventually  die  and  wither.  In  either  case  the 
mite  has  to  seek  fresh  quarters.  During 
February,  March,  and  April,  the  mites  within 
the  buds  multiply  rapidly.  About  the  middle 
of  May  some  of  the  buds  may  be  observed  to 
be  cracked  and  the  mites  seen  outside  them. 
For  three  or  four  weeks  from  this  onwards  the 
buds  are  gradually  drying  up,  and  a  constant 
migration  of  the  mites  is  going  on.  They  are 
not  quick  travellers,  as  it  takes  an  energetic 
mite  about  ten  minutes  to  cover  an  inch.  At 
this  slow  rate  of  progression  the  problem  arises 
as  to  how  the  mites  pass  from  bush  to  bush  and 
district  to  district.  It  is  thought  that  they  do 
so  by  the  aid  of  passing  insects  with  swifter 
powers  of  locomotion.  As  green  fly  (Aphis) 
are  frequently  on  the  bushes  it  is  considered 
probable  that  they  are  the  most  likely  carriers 
for  the  mite  from  one  black  currant  bush  to 
another.  Of  course  the  object  of  the  mite 
travelling  is  to  seek  out  new  buds,  and  although 
myriads  probably  die  every  year  by  exposure 
to  cold  or  want  of  food,  still  more  than  enough 
are  left  to  carry  on  their  depredations. 

The  question  of  the  mite  laying  eggs  in  the 
soil  has  been  carefully  considered.  Soil  has 
been  examined  microscopically  under  various 
different  conditions,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
mites  has  been  closely  watched  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  detected  concealing  them¬ 
selves  in  convenient  crannies,  or  at  all  events, 


in  depositing  eggs.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
such  an  act  observed.  The  mites  crawled 
about  aimlessly  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
died— which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  rather 
useless  treating  the  soil  to  eradicate  the  pest. 
Nor  were  the  mites  detected  concealing  them¬ 
selves  under  loose  bark  or  cracks  in  the  stem. 

When  are  the  new  buds  first  attacked  ?  At 
the  end  of  May  they  are  visible  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  though  quite  small  are  beginning 
to  swell.  In  the  first  week  of  June  the  mites 
were  observed  outside  these  buds  in  the  loaf- 
axils,  and  on  June  7  a  mite  was  seen  to  work 
its  way  into  a  bud  wriggling  between  the 
sheathing  leaves.  Almost  daily  during  June 
new  buds  were  removed  and  examined  under 
the  microscope  for  mites.  They  were  first 
found  on  June  8,  and  from  that  date  onwards 
they  appeared  in  greater  numbers,  and  always 
near  the  middle  of  the  bud.  One  or  two 
mature  mites,  within  whose  bodies  eggs  were 
clearly  visible,  were  usually  found  in  each  bud. 
The  first  signs  of  multiplication  were  on  June 
26  when  eggs  and  larvae  were  found  in  the 
buds.  Hereafter  the  increase  was  rapid,  mites  in 
all  stages  of  growth  being  found  within  the  buds. 

It  appears  that  red-currant  bushes  also  are 
subject  in  a  slight  degree  to  the  attacks  of  the 
mite.  Eggs  and  larvae  have  been  found  upon 
them,  so  that  when  both  kinds  are  grown 
together,  it  may  be  that  the  red-currant  bushes 
help  to  tide  the  mites  over  a  period  until  the 
black  currants  are  ready  for  attack. 

Preventives.  It  is  considered  a  waste  of 
labour  and  expense  to  remove  the  surface 
soil,  or  to  apply  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  beneath 
the  bushes  as  the  mites  come  to  nothing  here. 
If  washing  or  spraying  be  resorted  to,  the  best 
time  apparently  would  be  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June,  but  this  is  just  the 
period  when  there  are  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  blossom,  so  that  washing  at  any  time  is 
of  doubtful  value.  As  the  pests  appear  to  be 
least  numerous  about  the  last  week  in  June,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  removal  and  burning  of 
all  new  wood  bearing  next  year’s  buds  ought 
practically  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  attack, 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  this  suggestion  would 
be  condemned  as  impracticable,  and  too  de¬ 
structive  of  next  year’s  crop. 

The  old  practice  of  hand-picking  the  diseased 
buds  in  winter  still  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
best  means  of  keeping  the  attack  in  check,  and 
when  raising  new  plants,  cuttings  should  be 
selected  from  bushes  free  from  disease. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  spray  liquid  manure 
from  cowsheds  over  the  bushes  from  the  middle 
of  May  till  the  end  of  June  or  middle  of  July, 
and  again  in  autumn,  as  such  treatment  actually 
proved  effectual  in  one  garden. 


Eleven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Guineas  was 
the  price  recently  paid  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  for  a  small  but  healthy  plant  of  the 
magnificent  Odontoglossum  crispum  Pittianum 
from  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt’s  collection. 
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Iris  Qatesi  (reduced.) 


IRIS  GATESI. 

This  handsome  “  cushion”  or  “Oncocyclus” 
Iris  is  a  native  of  Armenia.  In  appearance  it 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
I.  Susiana,  popularly  known  as  the  Mourning 
Iris  owing  to  its  dark  silvery  grey  appearance. 
The  rhizome  of  I.  Gatesi  is  somewhat  more 
compact,  while  the  leaves  are  shorter,  narrower, 
and  of  a  deeper  green  than  those  of  I.  Susiana. 
The  large  flowers  appear  about  June  and  are 
borne  on  stems  18  to  24  inches  high.  The 
drawing  represents  one  about  half  natural  size, 
but  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  dark  coloured, 
delicate,  and  yet  conspicuous  veinings  and  the 
blackish  purple  dots  that  decorate  the  creamy 
white  ground. 

Iris  Gatesi  is  one  of  the  species  that  has 
been  utilised  with  others  of  the  Oncocyclus 
group  for  producing  the  charming  new  Irises 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  appeared  in  our  first 
number.  To  secure  the  best  results  with  this 
class  of  Irises  it  is  essential  not  to  plant  them 
too  deeply ;  that  the  soil  should  be  light,  rich, 
and  well-drained ;  that  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  autumn  if  possible ;  and  that  the 
roots  be  protected  from  cold  rains  during  the 
winter  months.  - 

Lissochilus  Horsfalli. — A  few  magni¬ 
ficent  plants  of  this  noble  West  African  Orchid 
were  shown  recently  at  the  R.H.S.,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  and 
received  a  First-Class  Certificate.  The  plants 
were  about  5  feet  high,  and  had  bright  green, 
lance-shaped,  plaited  leaves,  above  which  the 
white  and  purple  flowers  towered  on  stout 
scapes. 


AIR  VERSUS  SOIL. 

It  is  still  a  common  belief  that  the  great 
bulk  of  all  plants  comes  from  the  soil,  and  this 
belief  is  considerably  strengthened  when  first- 
class  gardeners  constantly  recommend  trenching 
or  deep  digging,  as  well  as  manuring.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great  mass  of 
tissue  in  a  plant  is  secured,  not  from  the  soil, 
but  from  the  atmosphere.  I  he  old  philoso¬ 
phers,  including  Aristotle,  taught  that  all  the 
nourishment  of  plants  came  from  the  soil 
alone.  This  doctrine  was  accepted  without 
question  for  centuries.  At  last,  a  learned 
Belgian  physician  named  John  Baptist  van 
Helmont,  who  was  born  in  Brussels  in  1577, 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
teaching.  To  settle  the  matter  he  commenced 
experimenting.  He  planted  a  willow,  which  he 
had  previously  carefully  weighed,  in  a  pot 
containing  200  lbs.  of  soil.  He  watered  the 
plant  daily  with  rain  water.  The  willow 
flourished,  and  at  the  end  of  about  five  years’ 
cultivation  he  weighed  the  plant  and  soil  again. 
The  willow  had  gained  i64lbs.  in  weight,  but 
the  soil  had  only  lost  two  ounces !  It  was, 
therefore,  obvious  that  Aristotle,  and  the 
others  had  been  all  wrong.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  i64lbs.  of  wood,  leaves,  etc.,  to  be  made 
out  of  the  two  ounces  of  soil.  Van  Helmont 
was  puzzled,  and  eventually  came  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  extra  weight 
could  only  be  obtained  from  the  water  he  had 
given  the  plant.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
numerous  minute  pores  or  stomata  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
carbonic  gas  was  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere 
during,  the  day  time,  and  oxygen  liberated. 
This  discovery  was  made  200  years  later  by  a 
Dutch  scientist,  Jan  van  Ingenhousz,  who 
published  his  researches  in  1779. 

The  practical  value  of  this  discovery  is  not 
always  appreciated  even  by  gardeners.  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
bulk  of  a  plant  is  secured  from  the  carbonic 
acid  g*as  in  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  plants 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  head  room  to 
enable  their  leaves  to  perform  this  important 
work,  especially  as  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  their 
disposal  in  the  atmosphere,  only  4  volumes 
out  of  10,000.  If  this  fact  were  better  known 
and  appreciated  we  should  not  see  potatos 
planted  about  12  or  18  inches  apart,  nor  should 
we  see  plants  of  all  kinds  jumbled  up  so  close 
together  that  most  of  their  leaves  are  in  shade 
and  darkness,  under  which  conditions  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  secure  little  if  any 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

TRAVELLER. — Head  Gardener,  Scotch, 
resident  in  the  West  of  England,  is  desirous  of 
securing  an  appointment  as  Traveller  to  a 
good  firm  of  Seedsmen  ;  energetic  and  reliable. 
Kennedy,  75,  Oak  Street,  Abertillery,  Mon¬ 
mouth. 
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NEW  PLANTS,  &c. 

Rodgersia  sambucifolia,  Hemsley,  Gard. 
Chron.,  Feb.  24,  1906,  115.  A  native  of  China 
where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to 
10,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  2 — 3  feet  long, 
imparipinnate  with  9  to  n  leaflets,  each  of 
which  is  sub-sessile,  membranous,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  4  to  6  in.  long,  and  1  to  2  in.  broad, 
the  foliage  as  a  whole  being  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Common  Elder — hence  the  specific 
name.  The  flowers  being  smallish,  and  of  no 
great  merit,  the  plant  derives  its  garden  value 
apparently  from  its  foliage.  It  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Pleione  yunnanensis,  Rolfe,  Orch.  Rev. 
1903,  292  and  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb.  24,  1906, 115. 
A  charming  little  Chinese  Orchid,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  shown 
at  the  R.H.S.  on  Feb.  13  last.  It  grows 
naturally  in  mountain  pastures  at  an  elevation 
of  6,000  to  7,000  ft.,  and  flowers  in  March 
before  the  leaves  appear.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  erect  scapes  3  to  4  inches  high  and 
are  of  a  light  rosy-purple  colour.  The  lip  is 
beautifully  fringed,  lilac,  with  numerous  ir¬ 
regular  bright  purple  blotches. 

Aloe  laxiflora,  N.  E.  Brown,  Gard.  Chron., 
March  3,  1906,  130.  This  species  was  sent  to 
Kew  by  Mr  F.  G.  Griffiths,  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
S.  Africa  in  1897,  an<^  flowered  in  December, 
1902.  Its  distinctive  features  are  the  very  lax 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  horizontal  bracts 
and  pedicals,  and  long,  vertically  pendulous 
perianth,  with  brownish  margins  to  the  inner 
segments.  The  leaves  also,  although  straight 
in  their  general  direction,  are  yet  slightly  but 
distinctly  sinuous,  both  laterally  and  vertically, 
in  their  upper  part  in  a  manner  difficult  to 
express  in  words. 

Yucca  nitida,  Wright  M.S.,  ex.  W.  W. 

Gard.  Chron.,  March  10,  1906,  154.  A  new 
species  related  to  Y.  Whipplei,  from  which  it 
differs  mainly  in  having  longer,  wider,  and 
more  rigid  leaves,  the  flower-spike  and  flowers 
being  identical  with  those  of  Y.  Whipplei. 
The  ensiform  leaves  are  about  3  feet  long, 
slightly  sinuous,  flat,  save  a  slight  keel  beneath, 
2  inches  wide  at  the  clasping  base,  narrowing 
gradually  to  an  acute  horny  brown  tip,  the 
margin  barely  rough  to  the  touch.  The  scape 
is  7  feet  high,  the  inflorescence  forming  a 
compact  pyramidal  head  a  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  fragrant  flowers  are  3  inches 
across,  pale  greenish-yellow,  appearing  white 
at  a  short  distance  off,  with  a  bright  purple  tip 
to  each  of  the  segments.  Y.  nitida  is  a  much 
easier  plant  tc  grow  than  Y.  Whipplei.  The 
new  plant  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  two  years  ago. 

Anthurium  Forgeti,  N.  E.  Brown,  Gard. 
Chron.,  Mar.  17,  1906,  161.  A  handsome 
foliage  plant  introduced  from  Cundinamarca, 
Columbia,  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  through  their  collector,  Forget,  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  plant  is  allied  to  A. 


crystallinum,  but  is  smaller,  and  has  constantly 
peltate,  entire  leaves  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
rich  deep  green,  overspread  with  a  velvety 
sheen,  exceedingly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
plant  grows  about  15  inches  high,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  culture  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  pots. 

Coreopsis  Granti.  This  new  species  is 
figured  and  described  in  recent  issues  of  the 
“  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  and*  “  The  Garden,” 
from  plants  that  have  flowered  this  year  at 
Kew  for  the  first  time.  Seeds  were  sent  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  from 
Uganda.  Some  plants  were  tried  in  the  open 
air  last  summer,  and  although  they  grew 
freely,  did  not  flower  before  the  frost  killed 
them.  Others  kept  in  pots  and  grown  in  a 
greenhouse,  formed  compact  bushy  plants 
about  two  feet  high,  with  dark  green  leaves 
gracefully  divided  like  an  Asplenium  frond. 
The  flowers  are  about  two  inches  across,  bright 
yellow,  but  not  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of 
C.  grandiflora  or  C.  lanceolata.  The  plant 
was  originally  discovered  in  Nile-land  by 
Speke  and  Grant  during  their  expedition  in 
1860-3  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
specific  name  commemorates  one  of  the 
explorers. 

Picea  montigena,  Masters,  Gard.  Chron., 
March  10,  1906,  146  (fig).  A  new  Spruce  20 
to  60  feet  high  from  China  where  it  grows  at  an 
altitude  of  10,500  feet.  The  older  branches 
are  grey,  the  young  ones  slightly  setose,  and  of 
an  orange  colour.  The  buds  are  broadly  ovoid, 
covered  with  light  brown,  oblong-ovate,  sub- 
coriaceous  scales.  The  leaves  are  about  one 
cent,  long,  linear,  curved,  four-sided,  with 
prominent  ridges.  The  male  catkins  are 
solitary,  and  the  young  female  cones  are 
terminal,  erect,  with  reflexed,  purplish-violet 
broadly  oblong  scales.  The  ripe  cones  have 
light  brown  scales  flushed  with  purple.  The 
young  cone-scales  are  at  first  recurved,  but 
become  erect  with  age. 

Picea  complanata,  Masters,  1.  c.  A  hand¬ 
some  Spruce  from  W.  Szechuan  where  it  forms 
forests  at  an  elevation  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet. 
The  younger  branches  are  smooth  and  of  an 
orange-brown  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  about 
fin.  long,  glaucous  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
green  on  the  lower,  thus  resembling  those  of 
P.  ajanensis.  The  ripe  cones  are  4-5  inches 
iong,  oblong  cylindric  in  shape. 

Two  New  Carnations. — Mr.  H.  Elliott,  of 
Hassocks,  Sussex,  has  raised  a  beautiful  deep 
rosy-pink  Carnation  called  “  Elliott’s  Queen,” 
which  he  recently  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.,  and 
for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  conform  to  what  is 
known  as  the  American  type,  being  well-filled 
with  petals. 

Another  fine  Carnation  is  “  Nelson  Fisher,” 
which  was  shown  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Dutton,  of 
Iver,  Bucks,  and  also  received  an  Award  of 
Merit.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
violet-rose  colour,  shaded  wTith  cerise. 
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BARR’S  SEEDS 

For  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 


The  Best  Marrowfat  Peas  for  April  and  May  Sowing. 


BOSTON  UNRIVALLED,  a  grand  Pea,  Highly  Com-  s.  d. 
mended  by  the  R.H.S. ,  a  heavy  cropper,  with  very  long, 
handsome  pods,  well  filled  with  peas  of  delicious  flavour, 

)  4  ft.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S .  ...  per  quart  2  O 

CAPTAIN  CUTTLE,  a  fine  Ifite  Pea,  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  large  handsome  pods  containing  7  to  10  very  large 
deep  green  peas  of  rich  flavour,  3.J  ft.  Award  of  Merit, 

R.H.S . per  quart  2  6 

DWARF  DEFIANCE,  a  grand  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea, 
bearing  a  wonderful  crop  of  long,  broad,  straight  pods,  con¬ 
taining  9  to  10  large  deep  green  peas  of  delicious  flavour. 

2A  ft.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.  . per  quart  1  9 

EDWARD  VII. ,  a  grand  new  dwarf  Pea  and  one  pf  the 
best  in  this  section  ;  it  produces  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
pods  resembling  Stratagem,  well  filled  with  large  peas  of 
delicious  flavour,  15  in.  . . per  quart  2  9 


JUNO,  a  wonderfully  prolific  dwarf  late  Pea  which  may  be 
described  as  a  very  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra ,  lj  ft.  per  quart 

PRIZEWINNER,  a  splendid  Pea,  producing  a  heavy  crop 
of  large  broad  deep  green  pods,  filled  with  large  peas  of 
delicious  flavour,  2^  ft.  . per  quart 

PROLIFIC  MARROW,  a  first-class  Pea.  bearing  a  free 
crop  of  fine  dark  green  pods,  well  filled  with  large,  richly 
flavoured  peas,  ft.  Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S. 

per  quart 

STANLEY,  bearing  long  handsome  curved  pods  well  filled 
with  large  peas  of  rich  flavour,  1£  ft.  . per  quart 

THE  HERALD,  valuable  dwarf  pea,  having  a  sturdy 
branching  habit,  height  10  to  12  in.,  with  dark  green  foliage 
and  a  profusion  of  large  well-filled  pods  containing  8  to  10 
peas  of  fine  rich  flavour.  Strongly  recommended  to  those 
whose  garden  space  is  limited  ...  . per  quart 


s. 

1 


d. 

6 


2  6 

1  9 

2  O 

2  6 


The  Best  Dwarf  Beans  for  April  and  May  Sowing. 


BARR  S  GOLDEN  WAX  POD  DWARF  BUI  TER  BEAN,  a  remarkably  handsome  variety,  with  fleshy  pale  yellow  pods 
running  to  Sin.  long,  very  delicate  in  flavour  when  boiled,  a  marvellous  cropper  and  early  bearer,  ht.  15in.  Award  of  Merit 
R.H.S.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  u..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  per  pint.  Is.  9d.  3  O 

BARR  S  GREEN  HARICOT,  highly  recommended  for  its  delicate  flavour;  it  is  a  remarkably  heavy'  cropper,  but  remains  in 

condition  a  long  time  ,  those  who  use  Haricots  in  winter  should  harvest  this  seed,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  see  green  colour  when 

cooked ,  height  ltt.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  per  pint.  Is.  9d.  3  O 

NEW  DW  ARF  HY  >RID,  a  very  distinct  dwarf  little  bean,  growing  only  2ft.  high,  and  bearing  a  great  abundance  of  deep  green 

pods  5  incees  long,  some  of  them  being  speckled  purple  ;  of  very  delicate  flavour . ‘  ...  2  6 

The  Best  Tall  Runner*  Beans  for*  Apr*il  and  May  Sowing. 

BARR  S  LIGHTNING  ’  RUNNER,  a  remarkably  prolific  Runner,  and  earliest  of  all;  bearing  numerous  heavy  clusters  of 

long  fleshy  pods,  which,  when  boiled,  are  of  a  delicate  flavour;  a  valuable  acquisition  .  .  per  quart 

WHITE  RUNNER,  1  HE  CZAR,”  very  large  broad  pods,  which  are  12  to  16  inches,  and  borne  in  clusters,  flesh  very’  thick 

and  of  extremely  delicate  flavour,  almost  stringless .  pe'r  quart 

BUTTER  BEAN  MONT  D’OR,  wonderfully  prolific  and  early'  bearer,  producing  handsome  chrome  coloured  pods  6  to  Sin.  long, 
thick  and  fleshy’,  and  with  no  membranous  inside  lining  ;  they  are  boiled  whole,  and  served  thus  they  are  delicious  per  quart 

BARR  &  SONS,  11,  &  13,  King  Street,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


2  6 
2  3 
2  9 


W.  DUNCAN  TUCKER, 

Iboittcultural 
jSuil&ev.  .  . 


Gold  Medallist 
Royal  Botanic 
Society,  1904. 


Artistic  Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens, 
Vineries,  Stoves  and  Orchid  Houses,  &c.,  &c. 

Garden  Frames  of  all  Varieties. 


Large  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 


Erected  at  Crouch  Hiel,  London,  N,  tVsrZ  ESTIMATES  GRATIS. 

1  SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N. 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  *  specialists  ih  orchid  composts. 

OSMUNDA  FIBRE,  as  used  by  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  of  Tetburyyl  3/6  per  large  cask.  (Specially  recommended). 

Peat,  specially  prepared  ready  for  use,  dust  and  roots  taken  gut,  Polypodium  Fibre  .  1  3/6  for  4  bushel  sack 

1 2/6  per  4  bushel  cask.  Belgian  Leaf  Soil .  .  1 1/-  ,» 

Nidos  (Orchid  Compost  ...  ...  ...  12/-  for  4  bushel  sack  Rhizome  (Sterilized  for  Crocking)  ...  10/6  ,, 

Charcoal,  in  Medium  or  Nut  .  13/-  Orchid  Loam  .  1 0/-  ,, 

Sphagnum  Moss,  specially  hand  picked,  at  5/- per  bushel. 

flV*  TO  ORCHID  GROWERS. — ‘‘Care  in  watering  is  the  leading  point  to  be  observed."  The  “Muratori”  Hand  Sprayer, 

polished  copper  reservoir  and  brass  pump,  price  35/-,  is  specially  recommended. 

Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Compendium  of  Garden  Requisites,  free  by  return  of  post. 


NORTH  BRITISH  WHARF,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


Telegrams  : — "  FL’XGHETS,  London.’ 
Telephone  10  Tottenham. 
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PICTURES 

,  -  0 

—  FOR  —  ' 

SCRAP  BOORS,  SCREENS,  8lc. 


■%»  % 

At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  have  the  pleasure  to  offer 
Surplus  Plates  of  the  Plants  figured  in  ...  . 

THE  GARDEN  ALBUM  AND  REVIEW. 

r  V  fc  •"  fcj 


Price  3d.  each,  or  2  -  per  dozen,  post  free.  From  the  Manager,  Garden 
Album  and  Review,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth. 


ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS. 

The  Brand  giurraiitees  One  &  All  Quality. 

ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS  are  reliable,  pure,  and 
guaranteed.  , 

Each  packet  bears  the  Trade  Mark  ‘‘ One  & 
All  ’  in  a  garter. 

Each  packet  has  an  imprint  of  signature  of  the 
Managing  Director. 

Each  packet  bears  printed  instructions  for 
culture. 

Most  packets  are  illustrated  with  the  plants 
painted  from  life. 

Each  packet  is  dated  with  the  year  of  issue. 
Established  1867.  Customers  should  note  these  arrangements  for 

their  protection. 


The  most  beautiful 

HARDY  ANNUAL  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

NEW  HYBRIDS  o.  '  A. 

Nicotiana  Sanders. 

1,000  seeds  in  S  varieties — purple,  snow-white, 
pink,  dark  and  light  red,  crimson,  violet  and 

salmon. 


One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Annuals. 

One  &  All  Shi iling  Collection  of  12  Perennials  &  Biennials. 
One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Salading  Seeds. 

One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Vegetable  Seeds. 

One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Sweet  Peas. 

One  St  All  Fertilizers  are  complete  Manures. 

Each  one  is  scientifically  proportioned  for  its  special  plants. 

•  All  are  concentrated,  effective,  pleasant  to  handle,  free  from 
offensive  smell. 

ONE  ALL  is  the  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  AgricuE 
tural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited.  Founded  by 
Judge  Thomas  Hughes,  O.C.  (Tom  Brown  i.  John  Ruskin,  Edwd. 
Vansittart  Neale.  Lord  Mount  Temple,  and  other  distinguished 
friends  of  purity  of  supply. 

Name  and  Address  of  nearest  Local  Agent.  Catalogues  and 
other  details,  post  free  on  application  to— 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING,  Managing  Director. 

WHOLESALE  SEED  WAREHOUSES, 

92,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


ONE  &  ALL  FERTILISERS. 


\ 


FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS. 

Packets  of  1,000  seeds  as  above  1  6,  of  all 

Seedsmen. 


The  Culture  of  the 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE, 

By  George  McEwen. 

52pp.  8vo.,  with  coloured  plate  of  “Late 

Admirable.” 

Post  free,  1/6,  from  the  Manager, 

TALBOT  VILLA,  ISLEWORTH. 


-  , 


GIBBS  AND  BAMFORTH  r  LTD-  PRINTERS,  ST.  ALBANS. 


Four  Coloured  Plates  with  each  issue  oj  The  Garden  Album  and  Review. 


GARDEN  ALBUM 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

- O - 

/ 

Edited  by  JOHN  WEATHERS, 

(Author  of  “  A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants,”  &c.) 


No.  5. 


MAY,  1906. 


Vol.  I. 


CARTERS  SCARLET  EMPEROR.  THE  T«ShbSibi™n 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  a  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  capable  of  doubling  the  crop  that  would  be 
expected  from  the  ordinary  variety.  The  handsome  pods,  often  reaching  15  inches  in  length,  hang  in  enormous 
clusters  Oi  long,  straight  pods  of  delicate  texture  more  after  the  description  of  a  French  Bean  (we  have  measured 
over  9  feet  of  pods  on  a  bunch).  Lord  Poltimore’s  Head  Gardener  suggests  it  should  be  called  “Mammoth 
Cluster,  on  this  account. .  Our  stock  is  very  limited,  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
customers  should  grow  this  remarkable  Runner,  we  have,  by  special  request,  decided  to  offer  the  seed  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  Carters  Scarlet  Emperor  may  flourish  in  as  many  gardens  as  possible  during  1906. 

1st  Prize,  Shrewsbury,  1905.  Price,  il)  sealed  packets,  1/-  per  12  seeds.  1st  Prize,  Vincent  Hall  R.H.S.,  1905. 


farters  finite  PAntunt  Tl,e  Longest  Marrowfat  Podded  Pea  yet  seen. 
LUiitu  V£Uiit  vvl/ltlf  1.  Quite  astonished  Experts  at  R.H. 8.  Exhibition. 

This  grand  Pea,  which  has  caused  such  a  stir  at  several  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  past  season,  is  the  outcome  of  a  cross  between  Alderman  and  Edwin  Beckett/  In  general  character  it 
resembles  the  former,  but  the  pods  are  considerably  larger  than  either  parent.  In  our  own  trials,  comprising  1  474 
so-called  different  sorts,  it  has  amply  demonstrated  its  wonderful  superiority,  and  when  exhibited  in  the  hio-hest 
award  collection  at  Chelsea  (1905),  it  was  pronounced  by  leading  experts  to  be  without  doubt  the  finest  Pea°ever 
seen.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  pods  hang  mostly  in  pairs.  Height  5  to  6  feet. 

Our  stock  of  Seed  is  very  limited,  and  as  we  are  anxious  that  as  many  as  possible  should  grow  it  we  have 

decided  to  offer  the  Supply  in  sealed  packets,  price  JL/-  pet  JL3  Seeds. 


ALL  SE2ESDS  ARE 


SENT  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

<■ 

Il  High  Holborn,  London. 

Address —  53a,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST., 

Opposite  Mansion  House  Station. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 

the  King. 


London : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Ok  Great  Orchid  merchants 

,  (CHARLESWORTH  &  CO.,) 

Solicit  Inspection  of  their  Immense  Stock  of 

IMPORTED,  ESTABLISHED,  HYBRIDS, 
and  INTERESTING  NOVELTIES.  ^ 
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PLANTS  FOR  ROOMS. 

There  are  comparatively  few  people  able  to 
grow  plants  successfully  in  dwelling  rooms. 
The  common  complaint  is  that  the  leaves  very 
soon  turn  brown  at  the  tips,  and  often  drop  off 
even  within  a  few  days  of  being  placed  in  the 
room.  This  is  not  at  all  unnatural  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
plants  have  to  submit.  It  frequently  happens 
that  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  750  or  8o°  F.  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  have  had  every  attention  given  them  in 
the  way  of  a  humid  atmosphere,  proper  water¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  liberal  doses  of  liquid  or 
chemical  manures,  are  practically  killed  in  two 
or  three  days  in  a  room  where  totally  different 
conditions  and  treatment  prevail. 

Before  one  attempts  to  grow  plants  in  rooms 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  will  have  to  live.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  lack  of  sunlight,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  green-leaved  plants 
to  assimilate  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
atmosphere  in  sufficient  quantities  to  increase 
their  bulk.  In  the  second  place,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  room1  is  usually  very  much  drier 
than  that  of  any  greenhouse.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  evaporation  from  the  pores  of  the 
leaves  must  be  enormous,  and  is  in  fact  often 
going  on  so  rapidly  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  roots  to  keep  pace  with  it.  This  is 
usually  the  cause  of  the  leaf-tips  turning  brown 
and  drying,  and  of  the  older  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  plant  falling  off  before  their  time.  No 
matter  how  dry  the  atmosphere  may  be,  it  can 
scarcely  be  rectified  by  syringing  the  plants  in 
the  room  for  obvious  reasons.  Plants,  how¬ 
ever,  often  go  wrong  when  a  low  temperature 
prevails.  Under  these  circumstances  it  often 
happens  that  watering  is  over-done,  and  the 
soil  becomes  sour  sooner  or  later.  The  leaves 
gradually  droop  and  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off 
one  by  one.  Watering  should  always  be  done 
with  intelligence.  It  is  not  a  sensible  plan  to 
give  room  plants  as  much  water  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  The  supply  must  be  regulated  by 
climatic  conditions,  and  as  these  are  always 
changing,  so  the  supply  of  water  must  be 
regulated  accordingly. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  when  growing 
plants  in  rooms  is  to  select  only  those  that 
have  been  grown  in  little  heat,  and  that  have 
hard,  smooth  leaves  instead  of  soft  hairy  or 
downy  ones.  Plants  of  the  latter  type  usually 
collect  the  dust  too  readily,  and  soon  have  the 
breathing  pores  of  the  leaves  choked  up,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  unable  to  perform  their 
functions  satisfactorily. 


The  following  are  a  few  plants  that  have 
smooth-skinned  leaves,  and  will  flourish  for  a 
long  time  in  rooms  if  care  be  given  to  watering 
and  sunlight.  The  Parlour  Palms  (Aspidistras) 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  all-round  plants  for 
rooms.  They  are  always  graceful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  and  the  broad  leaves  may  be  kept 
clean,  green,  and  glossy  by  rubbing  the  surface 
over  occasionally  with  a  soft  dry  rag.  They 
do  not  like  pots  too  large,  and  will  grow  in  any 
ordinary  good  soil  to  which  a  little  sand,  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  has  been  added.  When  they 
get  too  large,  the  best  time  to  divide  or  re-pot 
is  when  the  young  growths  are  showing  up 
from  the  base. 

Next  to  the  Aspidistras,  the  Kentia  Palms 
(K.  Belmoreana  and  K.  Fosteriana)  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  excellent  plants  for  growing  in 
rooms.  If  plants  are  selected  from  cool  green¬ 
houses,  they  will  not  only  grow  steadily  for 
years,  but  will  not  lose  their  large  fronds  at 
first,  like  those  that  have  been  grown  in  hot¬ 
houses.  Other  Palms  like  the  Arecas, 
Latanias,  Coryphas,  etc.,  may  also  be  grown. 

The  India  Rubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastica),  the 
so-called  Castor  Oil  plant  (Aralia  Sieboldi  or 
Fatsia  japonica),  the  Ribbon  Ferns  (Pteris 
cretica  and  P.  serrulata  varieties),  the  cool 
house  Dracaenas  or  Cordylines,  and  Grevillea 
robusta,  are  also  plants  that  may  be  easily 
grown  in  dwelling  rooms  if  the  conditions 
referred  to  above  have  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Perhaps  some  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
commonest  mistakes  made  by  amateurs  with 
room  plants.  As  soon  as  a  plant  shows  the 
least  sign  of  losing  the  fresh  appearance  it 
brought  from  the  greenhouse,  one  often  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  either  “  a 
worm  at  the  roots,”  or  that  the  plant  wants  re¬ 
potting.  As  a  rule  it  is  neither  of  these.  In 
any  case  the  plant  is  usually  turned  out  of  its 
pot,  the  roots  are  thoughtlessly  pulled  about 
and  injured,  and  not  unfrequently  all  the  good 
soil  is  shaken  away,  and  the  rough,  harsh 
mould  from  the  cold  garden  is  substituted  for 
it.  Such  treatment  often  has  only  one  result 
— the  death  of  the  plant. 

Unless  an  amateur  has  had  some  training  or 
experience,  it  is  always  safer  and  really  more 
economic  to  take  the  plant  to  a  qualified 
gardener  who  will,  as  a  rule,  soon  diagnose  its 
disease  and  advise  accordingly.  When  a 
person  is  ill  he  goes  to  a  doctor.  When  a 
plant  is  ill  it  should  be  taken  to  a  gardener. 

L.  K.  T. 
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SEQUENCE  OF  COLOURS  IN  A 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 


( Concluded  from  Page  57.) 

Our  sixth  Sequence  brings  us  to  August, 
one  of  the  brightest  times  in  the  mixed  borders, 
but,  though  we  get  great  brightness,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  the  restfulness  of  our  July  blue 
and  white.  August  is  a  vulgar  month,  the 
world  rushes  about  in  crowds,  and  the  garden 
cannot  quite  keep  itself  free  from  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Never  do  our  gardens  appear  so  full 
of  flowers  as  in  August ;  annuals  have  come 
to  take  the  place  ot  the  bulbs  in  the  mixed 
borders,  and  there  is  a  blaze  of  colour.  But 
in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  plants,  too  many  by 
far  to  mention,  one  colour  preponderates,  and 
we  have  gone  back  to  the  yellow  with  which 
we  began  our  year.  Coreopsis,  Montbretias, 
Sunflowers — both  annual  and  perennial — are 
the  most  prominent  flowers,  and  the  ones  that 
catch  our  eye  first — and  the  surface  or  distant 
glance  at  the  borders,  would  certainly  say  they 
were  chiefly  yellow. 

But  I  think  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  plant 
for  small  effects,  as  well  as  the  general  large 
one  in  August,  for  it  is  a  month  when  people 
are  much  in  gardens,  and  have  time  to  notice 
these  things.  Last  summer  several  beautiful 
patches  formed  themselves  in  the  borders — one 
I  remember  in  particular  as  wonderfully 
effective  was  of  Salvia  dulcis,  which  is  a  soft 
red,  a  cream  coloured  Linaria,  and  blue  Linum, 
all  running  into  each  other. 

Our  Sequence  of  colours  ends  in  the  seventh 
colour  effect,  which  gives  us  in  September, 
October,  and  generally  a  good  part  of 
November,  three  mourning  colours — white, 
purple  and  yellow.  Our  own  half-mourning 
colours,  purple  and  white,  show  in  the  large 
white  Pyrethrums,  and  the  various  purple  and 
white  shades  of  the  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
daises,  while  the  ancient  Egyptian  mourning 
colour  of  yellow  appears  in  the  Rudbeckias, 
Sunflowers,  Heleniums,  etc.  Are  these 
mourning  colours  to  remind  us  that  our  year 
of  garden  delights  is  drawing  to  a  close  ? — and 
that,  if  we  would  enjoy  it  all  again  next  year, 
we  must  harden  our  hearts  and  root  out  the 
overgrowth  of  our  hardiest  garden  friends. 
We  can  either  find  happy  homes  for  them  in 
other  gardens,  or  consign  them  to  the  honour¬ 
able  end  of  a  funeral  pyre,  that  their  ashes 
may  fertilize  the  soil  for  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Planting. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words 
about  the  planting  of  beds  or  borders,  for  on 
that  all  depends.  I  have  used  the  word 
“  border  ”  chiefly,  for  it  is  the  one  I  have 
personally  most  to  do  with,  but  this  manner  of 
planting  can  just  as  well  be  used  in  beds  of 
any  shape.  I  have  once  seen  a  large  square 
lawn,  enclosed  in  old  grey  walls,  in  front  of  an 
historic  Elizabethan  mansion — Blickling  in 


Norfolk — planted  in  somewhat  the  manner  I 
have  described,  instead  of  being  “  bedded  out,” 
and  the  result  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
There  are  two  illustrations  of  it  in  the  Century 
Book  of  Gardening.  All  the  effects  I  have 
described,  and  the  plants  I  have  mentioned 
(with  many  more)  can  be  well  and  effectively 
grown  in  a  piece  of  ground  8  feet  by  20  feet. 

The  difficulty  of  planting  is  the  bulbs  ;  many 
people  will  not  have  them  in  mixed  b  rders, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  easily  spare  them, 
though  I  should  certainly  leave  out  the  Cro¬ 
cuses  in  any  ground  that  is  not  near  the  house. 
They,  of  course,  must  come  in  front,  and  very 
tiresome  their  grass  is,  after  they  have  done 
flowering— so  other  plants  must  come  -  close 
behind  them  with  spreading  foliage,  such  as 
pinks,  arabis,  etc.,  to  be  brought  over  the 
Crocuses  when  the  flowers  have  passed  away. 
The  Tulips,  Narcissi,  etc.,  must  again  have 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Poppies,  Rocket, 
Irises,  etc.,  close  to  them,  to  take  the  eye  off 
the  unsightly  leaves  of  the  bulbs  as  they  are 
dying  away,  and  the  annuals  must  be  ready  in 
the  back  garden  to  be  planted  out  in  June  or 
early  July,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulbs  as 
soon  as  their  foliage  is  dead.  To  get  a  good 
effect  at  all  times  I  think  we  must  depend  on 
some  special  colour  at  each  season,  and  take 
care  to  have  enough  of  the  plants  we  have 
chosen  to  catch  the  eye.  Each  year  teaches  us 
something  fresh,  and  every  Spring  and  Autumn 
we  shall  find  something  to  alter  and  improve. 
I  am  afraid  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
the  professional  gardener  will  never  really  like 
this  mixed  planting,  though  he  will  do  it  well 
if  we  arouse  his  interest  in  it,  and  he  will  be 
proud  of  it,  if  it  is  successful.  But  from  his 
point  of  view,  it  is  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
to  dig  up  the  beds  twice  a  year  and  re-plant 
them.  He  then  knows  exactly  where  his 
plants  are.  In  mixed  planting,  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  never  be  quite  sure,  as  the  roots  have  a 
tiresome  trick  of  transplanting  themselves,  and 
pushing  each  other  about.  All  this,  however, 
adds  enormously  to  the  interest  of  mixed 
borders,  and  accentuates  what  I  have  already 
mentioned — that  they  need  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  and  care,  to  see  that  each  plant  has  space 
in  which  to  grow.  We  must  know  (by  labels 
or  otherwise)  where  each  root  is  planted,  and 
we  must  be  sure  that  it  is  allowed  by  its  hardier 
brethren  to  keep  its  place,  remembering  that 
most  perennials  can  be  safely  moved  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year,  if  it  is  done  with  care. 

This  kind  of  gardening  is  not  expensive  ; 
many  of  the  most  effective  plants  increase  and 
divide  so  easily  that  we  can  soon  get  a  large 
stock  from  a  single  plant.  Many  people  lose 
really  valuable  plants  because  they  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  divide  them,  and  then  they  die 
away;  and  those  that  do  not  divide  so  well  can 
often  be  easily  obtained  from  seed,  which  is 
usually  sown  one  Summer  to  flower  the  next. 
Watchfulness  and  forethought  then,  are  the 
.  whole  secret  cf  successful  mixed  planting,  and 
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perhaps  we  should  add  to  them  the  real  love  of 
flowers,  which  is  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  we 
give  our  attention  to  the  subject. 

Nothing  makes  us  feel  more  ashamed  of  the 
paucity  of  flowers  in  many  of  our  gardens, 
than  a  passing  study  of  some  of  the  old  garden 
works.  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  first 
published  in  1731,  gives  most  interesting 
accounts  of  the  flowering  plants  then  known ; 
and  amongst  them  we  are  surprised  to  find 
many  names,  which  have  been  brought  out  by 
florists  of  late  years,  as  new  importations  or 
discoveries.  Miller  was  appointed  Curator  to 
the  Chelsea  Apothecaries’  Garden  in  1722,  and 
the  list  of  hardy  plants  he  gives,  as  growing 
there,  is  indeed  an  astounding  one.  For 
instance,  he  gives  names  of  nineteen  plants 
flowering  in  January,  twelve  in  December,  ten 
in  November, fifty-four  in  October, one  hundred- 
and-fourteen  in  June;  some  no  doubt  were 
medicinal  plants,  and  their  flowers  of  little 
value,  but  what  is  calculated  to  take  down  our 
modern  pride  is,  that  nearly  all  our  noveities 
were  well  known  then,  and  he  gives  excellent 
cultural  notes  on  them.  The  climate  must 
have  been  rather  different  at  that  time,  as  in 
Chelsea,  which  was  then  I  suppose  near 
London,  not  in  it,  the  flowers  were  out  about  a 
month  earlier  than  they  are  now  with  us  in  the 
south.  Almost  all  these  wonderful  long  lists 
are  of  perennial  plants,  of  which  no  doubt  our 
ancestors  had  a  far  finer  stock  than  we  have 
now,  though  we  are  beginning  to  recognize 
their  value.  They  seem  to  have  almost  died 
out  during  a  very  bad  gardening  period  in  the 
last  century,  when  bedding  out  became  a  craze. 
Trentham  garden  is  described  in  1859,  as  a 
“startling  mass  of  geraniums  and  calceolarias,” 
and  “this  alone,”  the  writer  adds,  “was  the 
aim  of  the  gardeners  in  many  places.” 

Gardening  is  a  study  that  in  past  ages  has 
gained  the  attention  of  some  great  men.  We 
may  remember  Sir  William  Temple’s  devotion 
to  his  garden,  and  how  the  poet  Cowley  tells 
us  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  “  be  master  of 
a  small  house  and  a  large  garden.”  But  there 
is  a  greater  name  than  these  ;  we  all  know  of 
Lord  Bacon  as  a  great  statesman,  philosopher, 
writer,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  these  last  years 
reputed  by  some  the  author  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  :  but  we  may  not  all  remember  that  he 
was  also  a  very  keen  gardener,  and  that  his 
essay  “  On  Gardens  ”  is  still  one  of  the  leading 
classics  in  garden  literature.  Macaulay  calls 
it  one  of  Bacon’s  most  interesting  essays,  and 
tells  us  that  after  his  fall  and  retirement  into 
private  life,  “  his  business  was  literature,  his 
favourite  amusement  gardening.”  We  shall 
agree  with  many  of  his  views  written  250  years 
ago,  for  that  was  a  good  age  for  gardens,  and, 
as  we  know,  many  of  our  most  beautiful  places 
were  laid  out  then.  He  says,  “  I  do  hold  it,  in 
the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to 
be  gardens  for  all  the  months  of  the  year  :  in 
which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then 
m  season  ” — then  he  gives  us  a  long  list  of 


plants  for  each  month,  ending  “  these  particu¬ 
lars  are  for  the  climate  of  London  ;  but  my 
meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ‘  ver 
perpetuum’  as  the  place  affords.”  He  gives  us 
several  hints  that  he  realised  the  value  of 
mixed  planting  as  “  let  the  borders  wherein 
you  plant  your  fruit  trees  be  fair  and  large  and 
low,  and  not  steep  and  set  with  fine  flowers.” 
Land  was  more  plentiful  in  those  days,  and 
people  less  so,  than  now  :  and  we  should,  many 
of  us,  dissent  from  some  of  his  dictums,  such 
as,  “  For  gardens,  the  contents  ought  not  well 
to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground.”  Sir 
William  Temple,  on  the  contrary,  writes  in 
1685,  “  As  to  the  size  of  a  garden,  which  will 
perhaps  in  time  grow  extravagant  among  us,  I 
think  from  four  or  five  to  seven  acres  is  as 
much  as  any  gentleman  need  design.”  Bacon 
again  describes  how  he  would  have  hedges  and 
arches  formed,  and  “  over  every  space,  between 
the  arches,  some  little  figure,  with  round 
coloured  glass,  gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon.” 
I  hope  we  should  now  consider  it  an  insult  to 
our  flowers  to  embellish  the  garden  with  bits  of 
coloured  glass.  But  I  am  sure  we  shall  none 
of  us  dissent  from  Bacon’s  best  known  saying 
on  the  subject,  with  which  I  will  end — a  saying 
so  well  known  that  it  is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  garden  lover — “  God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures.” 

E.  M.  Hill,  F.R.H.S. 


IS  RHUBARB  A  FRUIT? 

A  writer  in  “Gardening  Illustrated;’  recently 
wrote  : — “  There  has  been  a  much  greater  call 
for  this  fruit  (many  will  say  it  is  a  vegetable, 
no  doubt,  as  it  usually  comes  under  the  latter 
name)  than  I  can  remember  for  many  years, 
the  scarcity  of  Apples  being  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.” 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  Tomatos  and 
Cucumbers  were  really  to  be  classed  as  Vege- 
tables.or  as  Fruits,  but  never  have  we  seen  it 
stated — except  in  penny  gardening  books 
written  by  ladies — that  Rhubarb  is  a  fruit.  Of 
course  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  such  fruits 
as  the  Apple,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Currant,  but  it  is  rather  a  long  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  describe  the  leaf-stalks  of 
Rhubarb — even  when  used  in  pies — as  fruit. 
Besides,  the  idea  of  a  fruit  conjures  up  in  one’s 
mind  visions  of  pruning,  training,  budding, 
grafting,  and  other  operations  which  deal 
exclusively  with  fruit  trees,  but  not  one  of 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
Rhubarb.  In  the  case  of  the  Tomato,  much 
may  be  said  for  classing  it  amongst  the 
vegetables.  Owing  to  its  beautiful  colour  and 
shape,  however,  it  is  gradually  winning  its  way 
into  schedules  as  a  “  fruit,”  but  it  is  questionable 
if  the  Cucumber  will  ever  come  to  be  regarded 
by  gardeners  as  other  than  a  vegetable  pure  and 
simple.  The  Rhubarb,  however,  cannot  with 
any  reason  be  classed  as  a  “  fruit.” 


PLATE  17. 

PHILADELPHUS  MICROPHYLLUS. 

The  genus  Philadelphus  now  contains  many  species  and  varieties  of 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  and  closely 
related  to  the  Deutzias  and  Hydrangeas.  The  plants  are  easily  recognised  by 
their  opposite  and  usually  serrate  leaves,  which  are  deciduous  in  Autumn,  and 
by  the  white  flowers  having  four  petals,  and  from  20  to  40  stamens.  They 
are  popularly  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  “  Syringa,”  but  as  this  is 
the  botanical  name  of  the  Lilacs,  its  use  sometimes  leads  to  confusion. 
Another  popular  name  for  members  of  the  genus  Philadelphus  is  “  Mock 
Orange  ” — one  that  is  in  many  ways  appropriate  owing  to  the  appearance  of 
the  blossoms  and  their  fragrance. 

The  species  represented  in  the  coloured  plate  is  perhaps  the  smallest 
member  of  the  genus  known.  It  rarety  exceeds  3  feet  in  height,  and  has 
thin  wiry  shoots  clothed  with  small  myrtle-like  leaves.  The  pure  white, 
sweet-scented  blossoms,  with  clusters  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre,  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  during  the  summer  months,  on  the  ripened  shoots 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  The  plant,  although  a  native  of  New  Mexico, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  easily  grown 
in  any  good  garden  soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured  previous 
to  planting.  Owing  to  its  dwarf  stature  P.  microphyllus  is  scarcely  suitable 
for  mixing  with  taller  shrubs,  which  would  be  likely  to  rob  it  of  air  and  light. 
It  looks  well  planted  in  bold  groups  on  the  grass,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
means  of  suckers  or  layers,  or  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  in  autumn. 

A  very  charming  hybrid,  known  as  Philadelphus  Lemoinei,  has  been 
raised  by  crossing  P.  microphyllus  with  the  larger,  and  more  common 
European  Mock  Orange — P.  coronarius.  This  hybrid  is  intermediate  between 
its  two  parents — being  larger  than  one  and  smaller  than  the  other  in  all  its 
parts,  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  A  form  of 
Lemoinei,  known  as  erectus ,  has  also  appeared,  and  a  beautiful  double  white 
one  known  as  “  Boule  de  neige.” 


A  “ROSE  OF  JERICHO”  FROM  THE 
NEW  WORLD. 

For  some  time  past  a  flourishing  trade  has 
been  done  by  selling  a  plant  purporting  to  be 
“  One  of  the  World’s  Great  Wonders,  the 
Rolling  thing  before  the  Whirlwind,  the 
Semper  Viva,  or  Rose  of  Jericho,  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  in  the  Bible.”  A  circular  relating  to 
this  marvellous  plant  has  been  distributed  with 
the  plants.  These,  however,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plant  properly  known  as  the  “  Rose 
of  Jericho.”  This  belongs  to  the  wallflower 
family,  and  is  scientifically  known  under  the 
name  of  Anastatica  Hierochuntica.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  is  found 
growing  on  rubbish,  roofs  of  houses,  and  such 
like  places  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 


It  is  a  bushy  plant,  rarely  more  than  six  inches 
high,  and  has  obovate  hairy  leaves  more  or 
less  toothed  on  the  margins.  When  the  small 
white  flowers  have  withered  the  leaves  fall  off 
and  the  branches  turn  in  towards  the  centre, 
thus  giving  a  globular  shape  to  the  plant. 

It  is  of  no  horticultural  value,  but  it 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  opening 
and  closing,  or  contracting  and  expanding 
according  as  to  whether  it  comes  into  contact 
with  water  or  not.  The  globular  form  is 
assumed  when  the  plant  is  in  a  dry  state,  and 
this  enables  it  to  be  blown  about  the  sandy 
wastes  more  readily  by  the  wind.  When  it 
touches  water  the  branches  expand  again,  and 
the  pods  open  and  drop  the  seeds.  If  secured 
before  it  withers  the  plant  will  retain  its 
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hygrometric  property  of  contracting  in  drought 
and  expanding  in  moisture  for  several  years. 

These  properties,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  the  true  Rose  of  Jericho  only.  They  also 
exist  in  a  plant  of  a  totally  different  kind — in 
fact,  in  the  plant  that  is  being  sold  at  the 
present  time  under  the  resounding  titles  at  the 
head  of  this  note.  This  plant  is  known 
as  the  “  Resurrection  Club  Moss  ” — the 
botanical  name  being  Selaginella  lepidophylla . 
It  is  a  native  of  the  New  World,  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  from  Texas  to  Peru.  In  a  dry  state 
the  stems,  with  their  small  imbricated  scale¬ 
like  leaves,  curl  inwards,  but  when  the  plant, 
dead  or  alive,  comes  in  contact  with  water, 
they  unroll  and  spread  outwards  into  a  flattish 
mass. 

The  circular  alluded  to  is  most  misleading, 
as  it  confuses  the  Old  and  New  World  plants 
in  many  ways — evidently  under  the  impression 
that  the  non-flowering  Selaginella  from  America 
is  identical  with  the  true  Rose  of  Jericho  from 
Arabia  and  Syria.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  the 
Selaginella  is  “  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  European  Crusaders  on  their  military 
crusade  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  there 
is  a  legend  that  it  was  touched  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  her  flight  into  Egypt.”  Obviously,  a 
plant  imported  from  Western  America  cannot 
be  the  plant  referred  to  in  the  circular.  And 
this  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Selaginella  which  are  given. 

The  plant,  of  course,  is  a  vegetable  curiosity 
owing  to  its  hygrometric  properties.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  those  who  place  it  on  the 
market  do  not  give  it  its  correct  name  and 
history,  and  not  confuse  it  with  a  totally 
different  plant. 

j- 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

These  magnificent  members  of  the  Foxglove 
family  owe  their  gorgeous  colouring  and 
development  entirely  to  the  art  of  the  gardener. 
By  crossing  and  inter-crossing  such  natural 
species  of  Calceolaria  as  C.  arachnoidea,  C. 
corymbosa,  and  C.  crenatiflora,  and  their  pro¬ 
geny,  the  modern  herbaceous  Calceolaria  has 
at  length  been  evolved,  and  has  probably 
reached  the  limit  of  its  development.  Coming 
originally  from  Chili,  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria 
is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air  in  our 
climate.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  cool  green¬ 
house  plant,  and  when  really  well  grown  never 
fails  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold 
it.  To  bring  the  plants  to  perfection,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  details  is  necessary 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  plants 
are  safely  brought  to  the  flowering  stage. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  finest 
plants  are  those  raised  from  seed  sown  in  June 
in  southern  localities,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  in  northern  parts.  The  seeds  being  very 
small  should  be  sown  carefully  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  This  should  be  rich  and  sandy,  and 


made  firm  and  even  for  the  purpose  of  their 
reception.  The  pots  or  pans  used,  must  be 
particularly  well-drained,  as  anything  in  the 
way  of  stagnant  water  in  the  soil  is  fatal. 
After  sowing,  the  seed  should  be  gently  watered 
in  but  not  covered  with  soil.  A  sheet  of  glass 
placed  over  the  pot  or  pan  will  be  advantage¬ 
ous,  as  it  keeps  a  moist  atmosphere  over  the 
surface.  A  moist, shady  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
with  not  too  high  a  temperature,  is  the  best 
place  for  the  seed  to  germinate. 

Pricking  Out. — The  young  plants  appear 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  When 
the  second  leaf  has  developed,  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  about  one  inch  apart 
into  a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
leaf  soil  to  one  of  rich  loam,  the  whole  being 
leavened  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
the  strongest  looking  seedlings  that  make  the 
finest  plants  eventually,  or  produce  the  best 
blossoms.  The  grower  should  therefore  make 
a  judicious  selection  from  what  at  first  appear 
to  be  the  weaker  plants,  as  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  turn  out  far  superior  to  their  stronger 
looking  brethren  in  the  long  run. 

A  cold  frame  or  old  hot-bed  will  now  be 
useful  for  the  plants.  They  should  be  kept 
shaded  for  a  few  days  until  they  “  pick  up,” 
and  also  be  sprinkled  over-head  occasionally  to 
check  evaporation  from  the  tender  leaves. 

Potting. — When  the  plants  are  becoming 
crowded,  they  are  then  ready  for  putting  singly 
into  2^'m.  pots,  after  which  they  are  again 
shaded  for  a  few  days  and  sprinkled  as  before. 
When  the  pors  become  filled  with  roots,  the 
plants  must  be  moved  into  larger  sizes,  until 
they  are  fit  for  the  final  potting  about  March. 
The  best  compost  to  use  generally  is  rich  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  silver  sand.  In  the  flowering  pots, 
however,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  coarse 
charcoal  and  crushed  oyster  shell  will  be  found 
to  give  excellent  results. 

Winter  Treatment. — During  the  winter 
months  too  much  heat  must  be  avoided.  Just 
a  growing  temperature  should  be  maintained, 
and  abundance  of  air  should  be  given  on  all 
occasions  except  when  cold,  frosty,  or  uncon¬ 
genial  weather  prevails. 

The  chief  pests  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria 
are  green-fly  and  slugs.  Fumigating  is  a  safe 
cure  for  the  first,  and  hand  picking  for  the 
second. 

Watering. — This  requires  care  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  too  much 
moisture,  or  too  much  drought,  is  dangerous  to 
the  plants.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  give 
water  only  when  the  soil  is  getting  on  the  dry 
side,  and  never  when  it  is  moist  enough  to 
carry  the  plant  till  the  next  time  of  watering. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soil  has  become 
perhaps  a  little  drier  than  usual,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  not  have  the  surface 
merely  wetted. — J.  H.  M. 


PLATE  18. 


ROSE  “  CARMINE  PILLAR.” 

Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  single  flowered  Roses,  by 
raisers  and  public  alike,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  a  fairly  large 
number  to  be  found  in  gardens.  As  a  rule  these  single  flowered  Roses  are 
confined  to  climbing  varieties,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  as  most  people  would 
scarcely  appreciate  a  dwarf  or  bush  rose  that  did  not  conform  in  shape  to  the 
best  double  types  seen  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes. 

The  variety  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  and  put  into  commerce  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  very  vigorous  in 
growth  and  is  an  ideal  variety  for  training  up  pillars,  archways,  &c.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright  rosy  carmine,  becoming  paler  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  having  a  cluster  of  conspicuous  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Like  most  climbing  Roses,  “  Carmine  Pillar”  requires  but  little  pruning. 

The  vigorous  shoots  of  the  previous  year  may  have  the  unripened  tops  cut 

away  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  so  that  when  growth  commences  in 

earnest  the  well  ripened  buds  lower  down  the  stem  shall  be  encouraged  into 

growth  and  blossom  during  the  season.  When  plants  have  been  established 

for  several  seasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  older  stems,  as  they  are 

rarely  of  any  flowering  value  when  more  than  three  years  old.  All  weak 

shoots  and  dead  branches  would  be  removed  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  onlv 

* 

at  pruning  time  proper,  but  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

There  is  perhaps  no  operation  more  puzzling 
to  the  general  body  of  amateur  gardeners  than 
that  known  as  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees. 
Most  people  can  understand  the  principles 
underlying  the  work  of  cutting  out  branches 
that  cross  or  rub  against  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  a  standard  or  bush  tree,  and  of 
shortening  back  in  the  winter  months  the  long 
vigorous  shoots  made  during  the  preceding 
summer.  But  when  it  comes  to  keeping  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown  on  walls,  trellises,  or 
fences  in  order,  they  are  completely  at  sea.  Of 
course  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should 
be  as  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  cultivation, 
training  and  pruning,  of  fruit  trees  cannot  be 
acquired  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  first  fact  to  recognise  is  that  fruit  trees 
grown  on  walls,  trellises,  or  fences,  cannot  be 
allowed  to  grow  with  the  same  freedom  as 
those  fully  exposed  in  all  parts  to  the  air  and 
light.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  their 
shoots  within  certain  bounds.  At  the  same 
time  this  must  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  development  of  flowers  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit.  Any  system  or  training  of  a 
fruit  tree  that  would  interfere  with  these  two 
main  objects  must  of  necessity  be  erroneous. 


The  main  stems  or  skeleton  of  the  tree 
having  been  formed  and  trained  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  available  space,  the  work  of 
keeping  the  tree  within  that  limit  then  com¬ 
mences.  In  the  case  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  and  Morello  Cherries,  which  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  on  the  young  ripened  shoots, 
the  best  of  the  young  wood  is  retained  each 
year  and  “  laid  in  ”  during  the  summer  months. 
The  remaining  young  shoots,  that  are  either 
badly  situated,  or  are  too  weak  to  be  of  any  value 
are  pinched  out  altogether  before  they  have 
made  too  much  growth.  In  this  way  air  and 
light  are  not  excluded  from  the  shoots  that  are 
carrying  the  swelling  fruits.  This  is  not  the 
only  benefit,  for  the  sap  that  would  have  been 
wasted  in  the  production  of  the  weak  or  useless 
shoots,  is  turned  to  better  use  in  feeding  the 
fruits  that  are  ripening,  and  the  shoots  that  are 
maturing  for  the  following  year’s  work. 

The  time  for  pricking  out  or  suppressing  the 
shoots  may  extend  from  the  end  of  May 
onwards,  as  the  operation  cannot  be  completed 
at  any  one  time. 

In  the  case  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  sweet 
cherries,  where  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  borne 
on  wood  from  two  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
more  respect  must  naturally  be  paid  to  the 
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older  wood.  It  is  from  this  the  fruit  “  spurs  ” 
— short,  sturdy,  knotty-looking  shoots  are 
developed  in  the  course  of  time  by  intelligent 
summer  pruning. 

A  glance  of  any  of  these  fruit  trees  in  the 
early  summer  months  will  at  once  convince 
the  observer  that  three  distinct  kinds  of  shoots 
are  borne  on  the  main  stems.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  vigorous  shoot  on  which  the  leaves 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  inter¬ 
node.  These  may  grow  from  two  to  six  feet 
in  length  during  the  season  unless  checked  at 
the  right  time.  Anyway,  they  bear  no  fruit 
nor  anything  like  it  the  first  season.  At  the 
same  time  they  drain  the  sap  from  the  roots, 
and  exclude  the  air  and  light  from  the  ripened 
framework  of  the  tree.  It  is  essential,  there¬ 
fore,  to  check  their  career  before  they  attain 
too  great  a  length.  This  is  done  by  pinching 
the  tips  out  when  they  are  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  long.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
to  pinch  back  very  strong  shoots  too  close  to 
the  main  stem,  as  the  result  would  probably  be 
a  mass  of  still  younger  shoots  from  the  buds 
left  behind.  These  buds  should  really  remain 
dormant  during  the  season,  and  store  up 
nourishment  for  next  year's  work.  By  allow¬ 
ing  a  fair  number  of  leaves  to  remain  on  each 
pinched  shoot,  the  sap  is  thus  drawn  past  the 
buds  without  causing  them  to  sprout. 

Another  kind  of  shoot  to  be  noticed  on  fruit 
trees  is  a  short  one  on  which  the  leaves  are 
arranged  quite  close  together,  and  almost  form  a 
rosette  round  the  terminal  bud.  These  short 
shoots  are  really  in  their  second  season  growth, 
and  are  usually  those  which  are  storing  up  mat¬ 
erial  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits  the 
following  year.  Being  short  and  sturdy,  with¬ 
out  internodes  between  the  leaves,  and  quite 
unlike  the  long  growths  of  the  current  year, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  interfere  with  them 
unless  indeed  they  are  in  such  abundance  that 
disbudding  in  the  most  crowded  parts  would  be 
beneficial. 

The  third  kind  of  shoot  to  be  observed  on 
the  trees  is  that  which  is  actually  bearing 
blossom.  In  the  dormant  state  in  winter  this 
was  represented  by  a  cluster  of  fat  roundish 
buds,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  first  or 
second  season  growth.  Naturally  such  buds 
are  not  cut  away  with  the  pruning  knife  in 
winter  by  the  trained  gardener ;  but  how 
frequently  does  it  happen  that  they  are  removed 
altogether  by  the  inexperienced  operator,  with 
the  result  that  each  year  a  mass  of  strong 
sappy  shoots,  but  neither  flowers  nor  fruit, 
result  ? 

Observation  of  these  important  differences 
between  the  three  different  kinds  of  growth  on 
fruit  trees,  and  the  suppression  to  within 
reasonable  limits  of  the  strong  young  shoots  in 
summer,  will  enable  one  to  treat  his  fruit  trees 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  kept  within 
bounds,  and  yet  produce  plenty  of  fruit. 


HORSE  CHESTNUTS  and  BUCK-EYES. 

The  month  of  May  is  always  associated  with 
the  flowering  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  and 
special  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Bushey  Park, 
near  Hampton  Court,  on  a  certain  Sunday  in 
the  month  to  see  them  in  blossom. 

The  ordinary  Horse  Chestnut  (TEsculus 
Hippocastanum)  is  so  commonly  seen  on  the 
English  landscape  that  one  would  almost 
imagine  it  to  be  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is, 
however,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the 
Sycamore  and  Maple  (Sapindaceae).  It  was 
introduced  about  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  although  useless  as  a  timber  tree 
is  highly  appreciated  for  its  shade  and  orna¬ 
mental  appearance.  It  is  readily  recognised 
by  means  of  its  seven  or  eight  coarsely  toothed 
leaflets  radiating  from  the  top  of  a  common 
stalk,  by  its  erect  pyramidal  trusses  of  white 
flowers  tinged  and  speckled  with  red. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Horse  Chestnut  there 
are  others  not  so  well  known,  nor  yet  so  orna¬ 
mental  from  a  landscape  point  of  view.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Californian  Horse 
Chestnut  (IE.  californica),  which  attains  a 
height  of  40  feet  in  its  native  country,  and  bears 
sweet-scented  white  or  pale  rose  flowers.  The 
Scarlet  Chestnut  (variously  known  as  IE.  carnea, 
IE.  coccinea,  and  IE.  rubicunda),  is  also  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  grows  about  20  feet  high. 
Its  scarlet  flowers  appear  in  June. 

The  Chinese  Horse  Chestnut  (IE.  chinensis) 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  around  Pekin. 
It  produces  its  creamy-white  flowers  somewhat 
later  in  the  season  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  smooth-leaved  Horse  Chestnut  (yE. 
glabra)  comes  from  North  America,  and  is 
recognised  by  its  smooth  leaves,  cut  into  five 
leaflets,  and  its  greenish-yellowT  flowers. 

The  Indian  Horse  Chestnut  (IE.  indica),  as 
the  name  indicates,  comes  from  northern 
India,  and  has  white  flowers  tinged  with  red, 
the  upper  petals  being  yellow  and  white. 

Closely  related  to  the  Horse  Chestnuts 
proper  are  the  Buck-Eyes.  These  were  at  one 
time  considered  a  distinct  race  and  were 
botanically  known  under  the  name  of  Pavia, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  differences  being 
the  absence  of  prickles  on  the  fruit  capsules. 

The  Sweet  Buck-Eye  (HU  flava)  is  a 
beautiful  North  American  tree  about  25  feet 
high.  The  leaves  consist  of  5  to  7  elliptic 
oblong  leaflets,  while  the  tubular  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  or  yellow  tinged  with  red  or 
purple  in  some  varieties. 

The  Dwarf  Buckeye  (HU  parviflora)  rarely 
grows  more  than  9  feet  high,  and  produces  its 
white  flowers  in  long  racemes  from  April 
to  July.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  America. 

The  Red  Buckeye  (SE.  rubra)  is  perhaps  the 
best  known.  It  is  indigenous  to  North 
America,  and  forms  a  graceful  tree  in  English 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  bright  red,  and  borne 
in  loose  clusters  in  May  and  June. 


PLATE  19. 

STYRAX  OBASSIA. 

Outside  botanic  gardens  and  the  chemists’  shops,  the  genus  Styrax 
is  practically  unknown.  It  contains,  nevertheless,  about  60  species  of 
trees  or  shrubs  having  deciduous  leaves  and  more  or  less  drooping  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  with  golden  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Styrax  Obassia — the  species  represented  in  the  coloured  plate — is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Japan  and  Corea.  It  has  been  known  to 
science  for  many  years,  and  although  importations  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  still  far  from  being  well-known  even  in  large 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  roundish  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  and 
often  measure  as  much  as  10  inches  across.  The  stalks  are  remarkable 
for  having  a  sheath  or  cup  at  the  base  by  means  of  which  the  buds  for 
the  following  year  are  protected  or  covered  over,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  those  on  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  and  the  Plane 
Tree  (Platanus). 

Other  species  of  Styrax  occasionally  met  with  are  S.  americanum, 
S.  californicum,  S.  grandiflorum,  and  S.  pulverulentum — all  natives  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  may  be  added  S.  officinale,  which  yields  the  Storax 
of  commerce  and  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  and  S.  serrulatum,  a  beautiful 
tree  which  grows  about  40  feet  high  in  its  native  state,  extending  from 
India  to  Japan. 

All  the  species  will  grow  fairly  well  in  warm  sheltered  situations  in 
our  climate  if  planted  in  a  somewhat  light  soil  that  has  been  well-manured 
and  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  moist,  but  not  water-logged  in  character. 
When  in  blossom,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plate,  they  are  ornamental 
in  appearance,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 


The  Pink=flowered  Forget  =  Me  =  Not. — At 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  visitors  were  much  surprised  to  see 
fine  compact  bushy  specimens  of  a  Forget-me- 
not,  which  was  remarkable  for  having  flowers 
not  of  the  blue  colour  usually  associated  with 
this  popular  plant,  but  of  a  delicately  soft 
fleshy  pink  shade.  When  a  certain  colour 
becomes  associated  with  a  certain  plant,  one 
has  perhaps  a  prejudice  against  the  appearance 
of  a  totally  distinct  colour.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  the  case  with  the  pink  Forget- 
me-not,  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  under  the  name  of  “  Sutton's  Gem.” 
Judging  from  its  habit  and  freedom  of  blossom, 
this  pink-flowered  variety  ought  to  become 
popular  for  spring  bedding. 

Another  very  fine  Forget-me-not  shown  by 
the  same  firm  was  Sutton’s  Royal  Blue.  There 
is  nothing  pink  about  the  flowers  of  this,  the 
blossoms  being,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  and  yet  intense  blue  colour. 


Arachnanthe  annamensis. — This  is  a  new 
species  introduced  from  Annam  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  through  their  collector,  Micholitz.  It 
has  been  flowered  successfully  this  year  and 
last  year  also  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin.  Mr.  Moore 
recently  sent  a  spike  of  flowers  to  the  R.H.S. 
containing  half-a-dozen  flowers,  each  about  five 
inches  across  from  the  top  of  the  upper  to  the 
tips  of  the  lower  sepals.  The  sepals  are 
oblong,  narrow,  becoming  broader  towards  the 
ends,  while  the  petals  are  curved — the  whole 
flower  having  the  appearance  of  some  large 
spider-like  insect.  The  ground  colour  is  bright 
golden-yellow,  over  which  are  large  conspicuous 
bars  and  blotches  of  deep  purple-brown.  The 
lip,  which  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  is  whitish  inside  with 
crimson  streaks  on  the  side  lobes,  the  front  lobe 
being  deep  crimson-brown  and  drawn  out  into 
a  narrow  pointed  tail-like  body. 
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NOTICES. 

The  “  GARDEN  ALBUM  and  REVIEW,” 
is  published  monthly,  price  7d.  per  copy  net, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  all  Newsagents, 
Booksellers,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  Bookstalls  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Wyman  &  Sons. 

On  payment  of  6/6,  it  will  be  sent  Post 
Free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Twelve  Months  :  or  to  any  address  abroad 
for  8/6  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

All  communications — including  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  Drawings,  Photographs.  Books  for 
Review,  &c. — should  be  addressed  to  The 
Manager,  “  Garden  Album  and  Review,” 
Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth,  W. 


PLANTING  DAHLIAS. 

When  planting  dahlias  in  the  open  ground 
give  the  plants  as  much  room  as  can  be 
afforded  them ;  the  more  room,  the  better 
plants  and  flowers..  Put  a  stout  stake  in  for 
every  plant  to  be  tied  to.  If  you  know  what 
height  the  plant  is  likely  to  grow  to,  let  the 
stake  be  a  foot  higher,  and  on  the  top  tack  the 
label  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  variety,  and 
for  convenience,  the  color  also.  Of  old  it  was 
a  common  impression  that  dahlias  were  in¬ 
sensible  to  good  treatment,  and  advanced 
methods  of  cultivation.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken  than  this  impression.  If  choice 
flowers  are  expected  from  dahlias  these  will 
not  be  forthcoming  unless  the  plants  are 
properly  grown.  With  that  end  in  view  the 
plants,  no  matter  by  which  method  propagated, 
should  be  ground  on  one  stem,  and  when  the 
buds  appear,  disbudded  to  the  end,  in  order 
that  good  stems  with  handsome  flowers  can  be 
had.  This  is  more  appicable  to  the  cactus, 
and  the  other  large  flowering  double  types  than 
to  the  single  types,  but  even  with  them  it  will 
be  found  that  larger  flowers  will  be  the  result 
if  some  of  the  buds  are  nipped  off.  For  some 
two  or  three  years  growers  were  in  such  a  state 
of  frenzied  enthusiasm  over  the  newcomers  in 
cactus  dahlias  that  the  double  and  single  types 
were  given  but  slight  attention,  but  now  that 
these  enthusiasts  are  re-gaining  their  usual 
state  of  mind  they  are  beginning  to  see  some 
good  even  in  the  double,  show  and  fancy  types, 
while  the  sensational  Twentieth  Century  type 
of  single  dahlias  compelled  attention  even  at  a 
time  when  most  growers  were  most  cactus 
dahlia  mad. 

Every  dahlia  of  every  type  needs  a  good 
rich  soil,  and  the  soil  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  for  the  successful  growth  of°th"e 
dahlia;  frequent  hoeing  and  no  raking  will 
prevent  the  soil  getting  hard  or  baking. — 
American  Florist. 


TRIMMING  TOMATO  LEAVES. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Garden  Album  and  Review,  page  63, 
that  stress  was  laid  upon  the  important  work 
done  by  the  leaves  of  plants  in  absorbing 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere.  The  read- 
ing  of  this  article  has  suggested  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
common — but  not  very  common-sense — method 
of  treating  tomato  plants  during  the  growing 
season.  Many  amateur  gardeners  mutilate  the 
leaves  of  their  plants  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  thus  saving  the  sap  for  the  fruits. 
\\  hen  many  professional  gardeners,  who  ought 
to  know  better,  do  precisely  the  same  thing 
and  for  the  same  reason,  one  cannot  very  well 
blame,  untrained  and  inexperienced  men  from 
following  their  example. 

But  this  bad  practice  is  founded  upon  a 
fallacy,  or  misconception,  as  to  the  work  done 
by  the  leaves,  not  only  of  tomatos,  but  of  all 
plants.  In  almost  every  other  case  gardeners 
take  great  precautions  and  spend  a  lot  of 
money  in  preventing  the  foliage  of  their  plants 
from  being  injured  by  mildew,  rust,  green-fly, 
red-spider,  caterpillars,  and  a  host  of  other 
pests.  And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  tomatos, 
they  wilfully  destroy  healthy  leaves  and  thus 
check  the  plants  in  their  work  of  ripening  and 
feeding  the  fruits  they  are  striving  to  obtain. 
There  can  be  no  objection  of  course  to  thinning 
out  the  side  shoots  or  “  laterals  ”  from  the  main 
stems  of  the  tomato  plants,  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  develop  the  sources  of  food — air  and 
light — would  be  almost  excluded  from  the 
plants.  But  what  appears  to  be  so  senseless 
is  to  cut  avray  almost  every  leaf  on  the  main 
stem  after  the  lateral  growths  have  been 
suppressed.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the 
leaves  are  the  only  organs  of  the  plant  that  can 
absorb  and  assimilate  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  atmosphere  during  daylight,  they 
must  be  kept  as  clean  and  healthy  and 
uninjured  as  possible  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  this  important  function.  Anything  in  the 
form  of  disease  or  mutilation  interferes  vTith 
the  wTork  of  the  leaves  and  is  therefore  detri¬ 
mental  to  securing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  As 
the  great  mass  of  the  dry  wTeight  of  a  tomato 
plant  is  composed  of  carbon  taken  from  the 
atmosphere,  growers  will  do  wTell  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind.  By  giving  their  plants  sufficient 
air  and  light  they  are  really  placing  a  valuable 
food— for  which  they  have  to  pay  nothing — at 
the  disposal  of  the  plants.  By  adopting  this 
method  of  culture — which,  after  all,  is  only 
taking  advantage  of  natural  or  scientific  lawTs. 

I  have  secured  from  12  to  24  fruits  on  a  truss, 
and  as  many  as  100  to  one  plant,  about  four 
tomatos  going  to  the  pound.  The  variety 
was  one  saved  and  improved  from  the  “  Per¬ 
fection  ”  class,  and  possessed  the  important 
advantage  of  a  branching  flov’er  truss. 

Tomato  Grower. 
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The  common  Winter  Cherry  or  Chinese  Lantern  (Physalis  Alkekengi)  is 
such  a  well-known  garden  plant  that  one  need  not  say  much  in  the  way  of 
introducing  a  far  more  brilliant  relative  in  the  shape  of  Physalis  Francheti, 
represented  in  our  coloured  plate.  When  this  species  made  its  appearance  in 
gardens,  something  over  ten  years  ago,  it  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  gigantic  form  of  the  older  species.  P.  Francheti, 
however,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  distinct  plant.  It  is  a  deciduous  herbaceous 
perennial,  native  of  Japan,  and  grows  2  feet  or  a  little  more  in  height,  the 
fleshy  stems  being  furnished  with  broadly  ovate  and  coarsely-toothed  leaves. 
The  small  white  potato-like  flowers  appear  during  the  summer  months,  but  are 
in  no  way  attractive.  The  beauty  of  plant  does  not  really  develop  until  the 
autumn.  By  that  time  the  green  calyx  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  size 
and  colour,  and  droops  from  the  stalks  like  glowing  orange-red  bladders  which 
have  suggested  the  name  of  Chinese  Lanterns.  These  bladders  are  beautifully 
veined  and  netted  and  retain  their  beauty  and  colour  for  a  considerable  time 
after  being  detached  from  the  plant.  In  a  skeletonised  form  they  are  also 
extremely  pretty  and  interesting,  and  show  one  clearly  how  beautifully  and 
wonderfully  the  Creator  has  made  everything.  The  real  fruit  of  the  Physalis 
is  enclosed  within  the  ornamental  calyx,  and  resembles  a  round  orange-red 

cherry  or  small  tomato  in  appearance. 

There  is  practically  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  either  P. 
Francheti  or  the  older  P.  Alkekengi.  Indeed,  when  they  become  established, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  curtail  their  development,  as  they  ramble,  by  means  of 
the  creeping  roots,  over  large  spaces.  To  secure  the  finest  coloured 
“lanterns,”  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  rich  and  well-drained  soil,  and  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  In  this  way  they  become  conspicuous  objects 
in  autumn,  when  many  other  plants  are  far  from  being  at  their  best.  P. 
Francheti  may  also  be  grown  as  a  pot-plant,  and  if  kept  bushy  by  pinching 
out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  early  in  the  season,  they  are  ornamental  and  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration. 

Propagation  is  effected  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division.  The  seeds 
are  best  sown  in  spring,  the  cuttings  of  the  tops  about  mid-summer,  and 
division  of  the  rootstocks  in  autumn,  or  preferably  in  spring  when  growth  has 
commenced. 


THE  SCARLET  RANUNCULUS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Chron¬ 
icle,”  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  of  Reading, 
writing  from  Nazareth,  calls  attention  to  the 
wild  form  of  this  plant  (Ranunculus  asiaticus), 
specimens  of  which  he  exhibited  last  year  in 
London.  The  intense  scarlet  of  the  blossoms 
on  that  occasion  evoked  universal  admiration, 


but  Mr.  Sutton  says  that  they  “  do  not  by  any 
means  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
those  seen  around  Nazareth.  Not  only  does 
the  locality  affect  the  colour  of  the  blooms 
materially,  but  the  depth  of  soil  has  a  great 
influence  on  their  size  also.  On  Mount  Carmel, 
just  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  flowers  fully 
4  inches  in  diameter,  were  plentiful,  borne  on 
stalks  1 8  to  24  inches  in  length, 
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RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANURES. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  gardening 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  feeding  or  manuring 
of  plants.  Scientists  have  discovered  that  the 
foods  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  all 
green-leaved  plants  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  potash,  lime, 
sulphur,  magnesia,  soda,  chlorine  and  iron,  to 
which  may  be  added  silica.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  of  equal  importance  from  the 
gardener’s  point  of  view — although  the  absence 
of  any  one  of  them  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  plants.  Most  of  the  foods 
mentioned  are  provided  free  of  charge  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  nature.  Others  are  also 
present  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  unfortunately 
in  such  a  form  that  they  are  of  no  value  until 
they  have  undergone  various  chemical  changes. 
Nitrogen  for  example,  although  it  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  plant  foods,  is  quite  useless  until  it 
becomes  converted  into  nitrates  in  the  soil. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  those  foods 
that  are  easily  procured  may  be  eliminated. 
The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  one  con¬ 
cerning  those  foods  that  are  more  difficult,  and 
therefore  more  costly,  to  obtain.  The  most 
important  of  these  foods  are  the  nitrates, 
phosphates,  and  potash,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
the  manure  merchant  are  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  materials  rich  in  all  or  any  of  these 
three  substances,  and  in  such  a  state  that  they 
are  more  or  less  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Lime,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  same 
way  as  nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potash — no 
doubt  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  more  easily 
obtained  in  one  form  or  another  such  as  lime¬ 
stone,  chalk,  gypsum,  or  marl — is  nevertheless 
one  of  the  most  important  of  plant  foods,  and 
should  always  be  present  in  every  good  garden 
soil.  Indeed,  without  it  the  other  chief  foods 
would  be  practically  useless,  and  where  stone 
fruits  like  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Plums,  &c.  are  concerned,  lime  in 
the  soil  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  and  ripening  of  the  crops.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  an  acre  of  fruit  trees 
require  about  200  lbs.  of  lime,  150  lbs.  of 
potash,  75  lbs.  of  nitrates,  and  50  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  to  mature  properly, 
and  these  figures  will  show  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  four  principal  foods. 

Excluding  lime  specifically,  there  are  many 
manures  on  the  market  varying  in  value 
according  to  the  available  nitrates,  phosphates, 
or  potash,  they  contain.  The  following  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  approximate  number  of 
pounds  of  each  of  these  foods  contained  in  one 
ton  of  the  raw  material.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  very  few  of  the  manures — only  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk — contain  all  three  of 
the  important  foods  ;  some  contain  two,  and 
others  again  only  one.  The  chemical  manures, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
basic  slag,  etc.,  although  containing  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  food  to  the  ton,  are  less  safe  for 


the  novice  to  deal  with  than  such  natural 
manures  as  those  of  the  stable  or  farmyard, 
the  pigeon-loft  or  poultry-run,  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  use.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  safer  than  the  natural  manures 
when  they  have  passed  from  a  rank  hot  con¬ 
dition  into  a  well-decomposed  state.  The 
chemical  manures,  however,  may  be  used  as 
stimulants  where  the  soil  has  already  been 
deeply  dug  and  well-manured  in  the  usual  way. 

Table  showing  the  approximate  quantity 
of  Nitrates,  Phosphates,  and  Potash 


CONTAINED  IN  ONE  TON. 


NAME. 
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z  = 

r  |  r- 

-I' 

E  n 

£C  E 
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POTASH 

in  One  Ton. 

Basic  Slag  (Thomas’ 
Phosphate) 

400-400 

Blood,  dried  . 

280 

— 

— 

Bone  Ash  . 

— 

80O-9OO 

— 

,,  Dissolved 

50 

3°o-35o 

— 

„  Flour  . 

3° 

45°-5°° 

— 

,,  Steamed 

560-600 

— 
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Coprolites 

560 

Carolina  Phosphates 

— 

560 

— 

Coal  Ashes  . 

— 

15-20 

56 

'"Earth  Closet  Manure 

6-12 

10 

9-15 

'"Farmyard  Manure... 

9-i5 

4-9 

9-I5 

Guano,  Fish . 

O 

O 

1 

to 

0 

0 

200-300 

— 

,,  Peruvian  ... 

186 

350-400 

67 

Horn  Dust  . 

260 

Kainit  . 

— 

— 

302 

Leather  Waste 

67-168 

— 

— 

Meat  Meal  . 

260 

— 

— 

Muriate  of  Potash.. 

— 

— 

1120 

Nitrate  of  Potash  ... 

3I3 

— 

io3° 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

358 

— 

— 

'"Pigeon  Manure 

72 

48 

25 

'"Poultry  Manure  ... 

18-25 

12-24 

8-12 

'"Rape  Cake  . 

100 

40 

33 

'"Seaweed . 

10 

10 

30-40 

Sewage  Sludge 

10-40 

10-25 

'"Soot . 

90 

25 

25 

Shoddy  . 

75-244 

— 

Sulphate  of 

0  Ammonia 

45° 

Sulphate  of  Potash.. 

900- 

Superphosphate  ... 

_ 

270-290 

1200 

Wood  Ashes . 

100-145 

!35-224 

In  connection  with  this  subject  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  appears  in  the  last  number  of  the 
“  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ”  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Russell.  The  author  points  out  that 
in  general  most  organic  manures  serve  one  or 
more  of  four  purposes,  viz. : — (i.)  to  increase  the 
supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil ;  (ii.)  to  improve 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil ;  (iii.) 
retention  of  moisture  :  and  (iv.)  to  favour  the 
growth  and  work  of  micro-organisms  in  the  soil. 
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THE  RODGERSIAS. 

The  genus  Rodgersia  consists  at  present  of 
5  or  6  species  of  handsome  plants,  natives 
chiefly  of  China,  although  the  best-known — R. 
podophylla — is  indigenous  to  Japan.  A  review 
of  the  genus  as  it  stands  at  present  recently 
appeared  in  “  The  Field,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  has  travelled  much  in  China, 
whence  he  has  sent  home  many  fine  garden 
plants.  He  says  “  in  a  wild  state  the  Chinese 
Rodgersias  grow  in  large  colonies,  and  form  a 
striking  feature  of  the  mountain  flora  in 
Central  and  Western  China  at  elevations  of 
5,000  to  9,000  feet.  Near  water-courses,  on 
humus-clad  rocks,  on  moist,  shrub-clad  moun¬ 
tain  slopes,  and  in  woodland  glades  they  occur 
in  vast  numbers.  Throughout  July  such  areas 
are  one  mass  of  white  pyramidal  towers  a  yard 
or  more  high,  and  in  the  early  morning  and 
evening  their  delicate  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
The  young  foliage  is  bronze  green,  and  changes 
to  dark  glossy  green  as  it  matures.” 

In  British  gardens  the  Rodgersias  like  a 
deep  rich  soil,  well  drained,  and  yet  moist  in 
character,  if  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  to  be 
developed.  Once  established  they  flower  freely 
every  year,  but  to  keep  them  in  good  condition 
from  year  to  year  they  should  receive  a  mulching 
of  well  decayed  manure  annually.  The  kinds 
at  present  known  are  : — 

R.  aesculifolia. — A  handsome  plant  from 
Central  China,  readily  known  by  its  large  basal 
leaves,  which  are  often  18  inches  across,  and 
usually  composed  of  7  leaflets ;  the  upper 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  consists  of  3  to  5 
leaflets.  The  flower  stems  grow  2 to  5  feet 
high,  the  head  of  bloom  being  1^  to  2  feet  long, 
and  consisting  of  flat  clusters  of  pure  white 
flowers. 

R.  Henrici. — This  species  was  discovered  by 
Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  in  N.W.  Yunnan,  but 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation.  It 
resembles  R.  aesculifolia  in  the  foliage,  but  the 
flowers  are  deep  purple  instead  of  white. 

R.  podophylla. — This  is  the  best  known 
species,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  its  large 
leaflets  divided  into  three  tapering  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  white,  but  the  inflorescence  is 
shorter  than  that  of  R.  aesculifolia. 

R.  pinnata. — This  is  also  a  native  of 
Yunnan,  and  was  first  discovered  in  1883  by 
the  great  French  botanist,  the  Abbe  Delavay, 
to  whom  our  gardens  are  indebted  for  many 
fine  plants.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the 
way  in  which  the  leaflets  are  arranged  in  pairs 
along  a  central  stem,  with  the  odd  one  at  the 
tip.  The  flower  stalks  are  3  to  4  feet  high,  and 
bear  clusters  of  bright  flesh  pink  flowers.  The 
variety  alba  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
somewhat  longer  and  broader  panicles  of  white 
flowers. 

R.  sambucifolia. — This  is  quite  a  new 
plant  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  the  Chino- 
Tibetan  borderland  at  elevations  of  9,000  to 
11,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  quite  unlike  those 
of  other  Rodgersias,  being  similar  to  those  of  a 


Javan  Elder  (Sambucus  javanica).  They  are 
9  to  15  inches  long,  bright  green  in  colour,  the 
leaflets  being  arranged  in  3  or  5  widely 
separated  pairs  with  an  odd  one  at  the  tip. 
The  flower  spikes  are  2-J-  to  4  feet  high,  and 
bear  narrow  pyramidal  heads  of  white  flowers. 


THE  NEWER  DAFFODILS. 

The  energies  of  the  hybridist  having  been 
devoted  to  the  various  sections  of  Daffodils 
and  Narcissi  for  some  years  past,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  to  expect  some  marvellous  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  results  of  their  labours.  Those 
pioneers  amongst  Daffodil  growers — Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  and  Long 
Ditton — have  been  always  in  the  front  rank 
with  novelties,  and  almost  every  year  they 
have  something  new  to  submit  to  the  Daffodil- 
loving  public.  Of  course  many  of  the  gems 
are  still  catalogued  at  very  high  prices  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  stock,  but  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  when  one  considers  that  it 
may  take  from  6  to  8  years,  or  even  more,  to 
produce  a  flowering  bulb  from  the  seed  of  a 
Daffodil  or  Narcissus.  And  then  the  long- 
expected  flower  may  turn  out  to  be  a  floral 
fraud  after  all. 

At  the  recent  shows  of  the  R.H.S.,  Daffodils 
and  Narcissi  of  all  sorts,  shapes  and  sizes, 
have  been  shown  by  tradesmen  and  amateurs 
from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  refer  to  every  variety  that  has 
been  brought  up,  many  of  them  being  geese 
and  comparatively  few  swans,  but  the  following 
are  some  of  the  best  that  have  been  noted. 

Admiral  Makar  off. — This  is  a  fine  bold 
flowered,  Trumpet  Daffodil,  of  the  Emperor 
type,  with  a  primrose  perianth  and  a  soft 
yellow  tube. 

Agnes  Harvey. — This  is  a  beautiful  seedling 
of  the  Leedsi  group.  It  has  Triandrus  blood 
in  it,  the  perianth  being  pure  white,  while  the 
cup,  which  is  also  white,  is  sometimes  flushed 
with  apricot.  From  one  to  three  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  stem. 

Alice  Knights. — One  of  the  earliest  Trumpet 
Daffodils  with  white  segments  and  creamy 
white  trumpet,  the  whole  flower  being  of  great 
substance  and  elegant  form. 

C.  H.  Curtis. — Another  new  Trumpet  variety 
with  large  deep  primrose  segments,  and  a  bold 
golden  trumpet. 

Cleopatra. — This  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  refined  and  perfectly  formed  of  giant 
yellow  Daffodils  with  large  trumpets. 

Cygnet. — This  is  one  of  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Hay- 
don’s  successes,  and  although  issued  in  1902, 
is  still  comparatively  rare,  as  each  bulb  costs 
about  18  guineas.  It  is  a  trumpet  Daffodil  with  a 
bold  white  perianth  and  a  beautiful  soft  canary- 
yellow  trumpet. 

George  Philip  Haydon. — One  of  last  year’s 
acquisitions  worth  £20  a  bulb.  The  segments 
are  primrose  while  the  bold  trumpet  is  canary- 
yellow. 
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Other  very  fine  Trumpet  Daffodils  of  recent 
origin  are  : — Gwendolen,  white  and  pale  prim¬ 
rose  ;  Hamlet,  something  like  Emperor,  prim¬ 
rose  and  yellow  ;  Henri  Vilmorin ,  a  beautiful 
white  variety  ;  Isolde ,  primrose  ;  Lady  of  the 
Snows,  white  ;  Loveliness,  snowy  white  ;  Mikado, 
golden  yellow ;  Mrs.  Betteridge,  pure  white ; 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  cream  and  primrose;  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Earle,  pure  white  with  pale  citron 
trumpet ;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Barr,  a  lovely  snow- 
white  Daffodil ;  Oriana,  white,  with  canary- 
yellow  trumpet ;  Othello,  primrose  and  rich 
yellow ;  Pharaoh,  creamy  white  with  canary- 
yellow  trumpet ;  Phil  May,  pale  yellow  ;  Queen 
Isabella,  white  segments,  trumpet  primrose 
shaded  cream ;  Sabrina,  cream  and  yellow ; 
Van  Waverens  Giant,  the  largest  of  all  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  having  primrose  segments  and 
bright  yellow  trumpet ;  Pearl  of  Kent,  quite  a 
new  variety  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon. 
It  has  large  white  flowers,  the  trumpet  being 
quite  2  inches  long,  and  beautifully  recurved 
at  the  mouth  ;  Princess  Ena,  large  sulphur-white 
segments,  and  regular  yellow  trumpet  slightly 
fimbriated  at  the  margins ;  Fiona,  sulphur- 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  E.  Crosfield,  almost  white  with 
pale  sulphur-coloured  trumpet. 

There  are  many  others,  including  “  Peter 
Barr,”  which  is  considered  to  be  the  “  King  of 
white  Trumpet  Daffodils.”  It  has  large  bold 
flowers  of  softest  and  palest  sulphur  white, 
which  is  even  purer  in  the  trumpet.  This  is 
probably  the  dearest  Daffodil  at  the  present 
moment,  each  bulb  costing  forty  guineas. 


STERILIZING  SOIL  FOR  TOMATO 

DISEASE. 

Where  tomatos  are  attacked  by  “  Sleepy 
Disease”  (Fusarium  lycopersici,  Sacc.),  it  is  re¬ 
commended  that  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow  should  be  removed  and  sterilized. 

The  best  and  most  certain  method  of 
sterilizing  soil  is  to  place  it  in  a  heap  on  naked 
ground,  and  not  allow  a  weed  of  any  kind  to 
grow  on  it.  When  making  the  heap,  place  the 
soil  in  tiers  about  one  foot  thick  ;  cover  each 
tier  with  a  layer  one  inch  thick  of  equal  parts 
of  kainit  and  quicklime.  The  heap  should  be 
turned  and  dressed  as  directed  three  times 
during  the  year.  The  heap  should  be  kept 
moist,  as  this  induces  the  resting-spores  to 
germinate,  and  it  is  only  when  germinating 
that  they  can  be  destroyed.  Quicklime  will 
not  destroy  resting-spores.  Its  use  is  to  kill 
mycelium  produced  by  germinating  resting- 
spores. 

All  manure  used  should  be  mixed  with 
kainit,  otherwise  the  sterilizing  of  the  soil  will 
be  labour  in  vain.  Soil  treated  as  directed 
above  can  be  used  after  one  year’s  rest. 

Spreading  infected  soil  in  a  field  where 
vegetation  of  any  kind  exists  does  not  tend  to 
stamp  out  the  disease.  The  tomato  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  plant  on  which  the  fungus  can 


grow,  and  various  weeds  present  in  such  a 
locality  would  enable  the  parasite  to  reproduce 
itself  for  an  indefinite  period  ot  time. — Journal, 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR 
WINTER  FLOWERING. 

So  many  people  fail  to  have  a  bright  display 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  their  greenhouses  or 
convervatories  during  the  winter  months,  that 
a  few  remarks  on  their  culture  and  propagation 
may  be  made  at  this  particular  time.  There  is 
probably  no  class  of  plants  so  easily  grown,  so 
profuse  in  flowering,  or  so  brilliant  in  blossom 
as  the  Zonal  Pelargonium.  During  the 
summer  months,  in  the  open  air  or  under 
glass,  the  plants  continue  to  throw  up  truss 
after  truss  of  flowers  on  the  end  of  a  stout 
stalk,  and  where  fine  varieties  have  been 
selected,  gorgeous  indeed  is  the  display. 

To  have  such  blooms  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  easy  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  But  very  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  where  greenhouses  exist  that  will 
admit  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight,  and 
in  which  a  night  temperature  of  6o°  to  65°  F. 
can  be  maintained. 

The  atmosphere  also  must  be  kept  fairly  dry, 
and  great  care  must  be  given  to  watering  at 
this  season.  During  the  summer  months  it  is 
practically  impossible — owing  to  the  innate 
laziness  of  mankind  in  hot  weather — to  over¬ 
water  the  plants  as  the  leaves  readily  get  rid  of 
the  water  which  the  roots  greedily  drink  up 
from  the  soil.  In  the  winter  months,  however, 
if  too  much  water  be  given,  or  spilled  too  much 
on  the  floors  and  stages,  too  damp  an 
atmosphere  is  created  with  the  result  that 
the  temperature  is  kept  low,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  a  Tendency  to  “  damp  off”  owing 
to  attacks  of  a  fungus. 

Propagation. — The  best  blooms  from  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  borne  on  young  plants.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  to  raise  a  batch  of  plants 
from  cuttings  about  the  previous  March. 
These  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  old  plants 
started  in  heat,  each  one  being  inserted  firmly 
in  a  small  pot  in  a  light,  but  fairly  rich,  sandy 
soil.  The  cuttings,  of  course,  should  consist 
of  the  young  shoots,  but  these  should  not  be 
too  sappy — otherwise  the  mortality  amongst 
them  may  be  great.  Each  day,  if  the  cuttings 
are  grown  in  a  house  with  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  6o°  F.,  a  sprinkling  may  be 
given  overhead  about  9  o’clock,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  about  4  o’clock.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  fairly  moist,  but  not  sodden.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  will  be  well 
rooted,  and  fit  for  larger  pots.  This  time,  if 
5in.  pots  (commonly  called  48’s)  are  used  they 
will  be  quite  large  enough.  They  should  have 
a  large  piece  of  crock  or  stopper  placed  over 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  over  this  a  few 
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finer  crocks,  with  a  layer  of  fibre  or  moss  to 
keep  the  soil  from  choking  the  drainage.  A 
compost  of  3  parts  loam,  i  part  leaf-soil,  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  will  be  most 
suitable.  To  this  may  be  added  a  dusting  of 
basic  slag — a  fine  cement-like  manure,  that 
will  begin  to  get  soluble,  and  useful  for  the 
roots  two  or  three  months  later,  and  when  the 
plants  can  do  with  a  little  extra  food. 

After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  placed  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible  and  sprinkled 
morning  and  evening.  The  proper  watering 
should  at  first  be  done  with  a  rosed  water-can 
until  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  take 
it  from  the  spout  without  having  holes  made  in 
it.  This  treatment  goes  on  day  after  day,  until 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  care,  however, 
being  taken  to  give  each  plant  enough  space, 
so  that  it  may  receive  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

Disbudding. — When  plants  are  intended  for 
winter  blooming  it  is  essential  to  suppress  the 
flowers  that  appear  with  persistence  during  the 
summer  months.  One  could  hardly  expect  the 
same  plants  to  bloom  during  the  summer  and 
again  during  the  winter  months.  By  pinching 
out  the  young  flower  trusses  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  however,  the  energy  of  the  plant  is 
conserved  and  stored  up  in  the  tissues  until  the 
flowers  are  required. 

Pinching. — Closely  related  to  disbudding  is 
the  practice  known  as  pinching.  This  consists 
in  nipping  out  the  tip  of  the  leading  shoot  or 
shoots  in  the  early  period  of  growth,  the  object 
being  to  start  buds  lower  down  into  growth,  and 
thus  produce  a  symmetrical,  sturdy  and  bushy- 
headed  plant.  This  bushiness  and  sturdiness, 
however,  can  only  be  secured  with  plenty  of 
air  and  light.  In  the  absence  of  these  the 
plants  would  become  leggy  and  drawn  to  one 
side  more  than  another. 

Re-potting. — Where  large  plants  are  re¬ 
quired  as  specimens,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pot  them  on  quickly  from  one  sized  pot  to 
another  when  each  becomes  full  of  roots,  but 
the  last  potting  should  not  be  later  than  June 
or  July,  as  each  shift  means  a  check  to  the 
plant  for  a  short  time.  The  compost  mentioned 
above  will  do  in  each  case,  and  the  richer  it  is 
the  better  at  the  final  potting. 

Summer  Treatment.— From  the  beginning 
of  June  until  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
locality — the  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
air.  They  may  be  stood  on  boards  or  slates 
along  the  pathways,  running  north  and  south 
if  possible,  or  the  pots  may  be  plunged  up  to 
the  rims  in  sifted  ashes  made  up  in  beds  of 
convenient  size.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  pots  in  a  moist  and  cool  medium 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  roots  are 
not  likely  to  get  shrivelled  up  with  the  heat. 

Watering  of  course  must  be  attended  to 
regularly  about  twice  a  day  as  a  rule  when 
very  hot,  and  each  plant  should  receive  a  good 
soaking  when  inclined  to  be  dry. 


Liquid  Manure. — When  well-established 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  about  3  times  a 
week.  That  made  from  cow  or  sheep  manure 
is  very  safe,  if  well  diluted.  Special  manures, 
if  given  at  all,  must  be  given  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  much  as  will  cover  a  threepenny 
piece  being  quite  sufficient  for  a  plant  in  a 
yin.  pot. 

Housing. — Before  the  approach  of  the  first 
frosts  in  autumn  the  plants  should  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  and  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters.  Disbudding  may 
be  discontinued,  so  that  the  plants  shall  now 
commence  to  throw  the  flowers  which  they 
were  prevented  from  doing  during  the  summer. 
In  this  way  the  plants  will  be  made  to  yield 
up  their  reserve  forces  in  the  shape  of  large 
trusses  of  well  formed  flowers  during  the 
most  cheerless  period  of  the  year. 

IS  GARDENING  A  LUXURY  ? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  “  Gardening  is 
a  luxury.”  There  is  such  a  plausible  air  about 
this  assertion  that  it  is  usually  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  As  a  rule  the  phrase  is  used 
more  or  less  as  a  hint  to  gardeners  that  as  they 
are  only  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  is  a 
“  luxury,”  the  wages  paid  for  it  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  much  lower  than  that  paid  for 
labour  in  other  branches  of  industry.  A 
proper  consideration  of  the  subject,  however, 
will  show  that  gardening,  far  from  being  a 
luxury,  is  just  as  important  a  business  as 
many  others. 

Does  the  nurseryman,  market  gardener,  seed 
or  bulb  merchant,  look  upon  gardening  as  a 
“  luxury  ”  when  he  invests  his  capital  in  it  ? 
Certainly  not.  He  looks  upon  gardening 
strictly  as  business.  And  where  does  the 
“  luxury  ”  for  the  market  grower  come  in  when 
he  has  to  be  up  early  and  late  getting  his 
produce  to  market  ?  Many  men  are  out  of  bed 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  least  three 
days  a  week,  and  often  six,  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  by  four  or  five  o’clock,  thus  putting 
into  practice  the  well-known  proverb  of  the 
early  bird  and  the  worm.  But  while  they  do 
this  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one  of  them  regards  the 
process  in  the  light  of  a  “  luxury  " — especially 
if  prices  are  low. 

If  it  is  thus  with  many  employers,  what  is 
it  with  the  employes — the  gardeners  who  also 
have  to  work  long  hours  in  growing  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  to  such  perfection 
that  they  will  find  a  ready  sale  ?  Surely  they 
do  not  look  upon  gardening  as  a  “  luxury  ” — 
especially  when  their  wages  are  lower  and 
hours  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  unskilled 
labourer. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  all  this  is  true, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  lady  or  gentleman 
who  has  a  large  garden  establishment,  and  who 
employs  several  gardeners — not  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  but  purely  for  the  “  love  of 
flowers.” 
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This  is  the  view  usually  taken,  and  often 
even  accepted  by  non-commercial  gardeners  as 
strictly  in  accordance  with  fact.  But  is  it  ? 
Just  think  of  an  estate  on  which  is  built  a 
beautiful  mansion  surrounded  by  lawns, 
terraces,  parterres,  woodland  walks,  artificial 
lakes,  and  the  grounds  studded  with  exotic 
trees  of  all  kinds.  Such  places  do  not  spring 
up  naturally  out  of  the  soil.  They  are  not 
indigenous  to  any  country,  civilised  or  other¬ 
wise.  They  have  to  be  made,  and  the  making 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  How  much  they  are 
worth  may  be  guaged  by  the  enormous  prices 
some  of  them  realise  when  put  in  the  market 
for  sale. 

Apart  from  the  grounds  and  their  landscape 
effects,  there  are  the  ranges  of  glasshouses  and 
frames,  often  with  miles  of  hot  water-piping  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  such  a  level  that  plants 
from  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  may  be  kept 
alive  in  our  climate. 

The  mere  frame-work  of  a  garden,  although 
it  costs  a  large  sum,  would  be  quite  useless 
unless  there  was  some  object  in  view,  that  of 
course  being  the  cultivation  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Employment  is  given  to 
many  men  in  various  branches  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  business,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
owner  of  a  large  establishment  should  expect 
to  see  some  return  for  the  money  spent.  The 
return,  as  a  rule,  is  not  looked  upon  purely 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
beautiful  grounds,  the  noble  trees,  the  delight¬ 
ful  rock  and  water  gardens,  the  herbaceous 
borders,  the  exquisite  orchids,  the  luscious 
fruits  from  the  hothouse  and  open  air,  the 
fresh  and  succulent  vegetables  all  the  year 
round — all  these  not  only  constitute  a  valuable 
return  for  the  money  spent,  but  also  gratify 
the  senses,  please  the  soul,  and  keep  the  mind 
and  body  healthy. 

Some  will  say  all  this  sounds  very  nice,  but 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  a  man  wishes 
to  economise  he  usually  begins  to  dispense  with 
luxuries,  of  which  gardening  is  the  first.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  foolish 
thing  to  do.  Should  it  be  really  necessary  to 
curtail  expenses,  a  careful  examination  of 
receipts  and  expenses  would  probably  show 
that  if  a  profit  was  not  actually  made  out  of 
the  garden  as  a  whole,  there  had  been  very 
little  loss. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  a  decided  liking  for  orchids.  He  buys  the 
best  varieties — may  be  gives  from  ioo  to  1,000 
guineas  each  for  remarkable  ones,  and  in  due 
course  he  acquires  a  collection  of  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  finest  orchids  in 
cultivation.  Indeed  his  collection  of  orchids 
alone  may  be  valued  by  experts  at  anything 
from  ^*5,000  to  ^50,000.  To  grow  these  plants 
to  perfection,  and  keep  them  in  health — in 
other  words  to  see  that  the  £ 5,000  or  ^"50,000 
worth  of  goods  do  not  depreciate,  but  rather 
increase  in  value,  the  owner  must  employ  one 
or  more  gardeners.  But  whatever  “  luxury  ” 


is  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  very 
little  of  it  comes  in  the  way  of  the  man  who 
actually  grows  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
usually  advises  his  employer  as  to  the  choice 
and  price  of  varieties,  and  frequently  valuable 
kinds  are  purchased  in  an  unflowered  state  for 
a  few  shillings.  The  gardener  then  takes  the 
cultivation  in  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  so,  he  brings  to  perfection  a  plant  for  which 
anything  up  to  1,000  guineas  may  be  obtained 
by  his  employer.  So  that  the  “  luxury  of 
gardening  ”  in  such  cases  is  distinctly  good 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  gardening  in 
almost  every  other  branch.  Whether  under¬ 
taken  by  the  tradesman  or  amateur,  the  idea 
that  predominates  is  not  so  much  one  of  luxury, 
as  how  much  can  be  gained,  or  at  least,  how 
little  is  to  be  lost.  If  the  venture  is  a  success 
— which  means  that  money  is  being  made — so 
much  the  better  ;  but  it  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  the  man  who  makes  the  money  is  the 
gardener  and  not  the  master. 

Many  other  points  could  be  mentioned  to 
show  that  gardening  is  not  so  much  a  luxury 
as  a  business  ;  that  thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  pounds  sterling  are  invested  in  it  in  various 
ways,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  trade.  Some  people  think  that 
because  one  cannot  eat  an  orchid  or  a  conifer, 
that  gardening  is  a  luxury  from  the  mere 
gastronomic  point  of  view.  Man,  however, 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  otherwise  we 
should  all  be  growing  wheat  in  our  back 
garden. 

Even  in  public  establishments  like  Kew, 
and  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  gardening 
is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  If  Kew 
gardens  were  closed  and  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  the  gardener  for  twelve  months  the 
British  Empire  would  be  almost  dislocated, 
and  would  certainly  be  disorganised.  The 
millions  of  money  spent  on  it  during  years  past 
would  be  all  thrown  away,  and  what  is  known 
as  the  finest  garden  in  the  world — the  garden 
which  has  sent  pioneers  to  establish  rubber, 
cocoa,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  plantations  all 
over  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — 
would  itself  become  a  useless  and  howling 
wilderness  in  a  very  short  time.  Precisely  the 
same  thing  would  happen  to  our  parks  and 
gardens  and  large  private  establishments  and 
nurseries  which  employ  thousands  of  gardeners. 
It  is  essential,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  different  gardening  places  must  be  kept 
in  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  for  private  individuals,  and  any  attempt 
to  discard  them  merely  as  luxuries  would  lead 
to  loss  and  confusion.  Gardening,  therefore, 
is  a  real  necessity.  It  has  been  practised  since 
the  world  began,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
mankind,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  practised, 
more  as  a  necessity  than  as  a  luxury,  until  the 
end  of  time,  at  least  in  all  civilised  parts  of  the 
globe. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 


IF  YOU  WANT 

REALLY  GOOD  SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

SEND  TO 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

No  one  will  serve  you  better. 


HIS  UNIQUE  LISTS 

Are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Best,  Cheapest,  and  most  Reliable 
ever  published.  They  contain  only  the  Best 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  and  Bulbs 

WORTH  GROWING. 

Being  the  Selections  of  the  Largest  Seed  Growers,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  the  most  celebrated  Professional  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  in  the  Kingdom. 

They  also  contain  very  useful  cultural  instructions. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM  does  not  cater  for  a  cheap  or 
second  quality  trade,  ■feeling-  sur  th  t  cheap  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  only  end  in  disappointment,  and  prove 
dear  at  any  price;  his  Bulbs  and  Seeds  have  been 
represented  and  gained  First  Prizes  at  London, 
Birmingham,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Hanley,  Taunton,  Cardiff,  Wolverhampton, 
and  many  other  Exhibitions  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 


SWEET  PEAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

No  Flowers  give  so  much  cut  bloom  at  so  little  cost  and  trouble  if 
treated  as  instructions  sent  with  each  collection.  His  Sweet  Peas 
have  gained  more  prizes  than  those  from  any  two  or  three  firms 

put  together. 

12  good  varieties,  50  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d.  ;  12  other  good  varieties, 
50  seeds  of  each,  Is.  6d. ;  or  the  Two  Collections  for  2s.  6d. ;  a  Third 
Collection  of  the  12  best  varieties  for  Exhibition,  2s. :  or  the  Three 
Collections,  4s.,  post  free,  with  a  Packet  of  each  of  the  four  best 
striped  varieties  free  of  charge,  making  a  collection  of  the  best 
forty  varieties  in  cultivation  at  but  a  trifle  over  Id.  a  packet. 
Generally  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

The  BEST  TOMATOES,  3d.  per  packet  of  200  Seeds. 
The  BEST  CUCUMBERS,  6d.  per  packet  of  10  Seeds. 
The  BEST  ONIONS,  “  Ailsa  Craig”  and  “  Excelsior,” 

6d.  per  packet  of  about  1,500  Seeds. 

ALL  0N!0N  SEEDS  WILL  BE  SCARCE  AND  DEARER  IN  1906. 

ALL  OTHER  SEEDS  EQUALLY  CHEAP  AND  GOOD. 

FULL  LISTS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Old  and  Finely  Illustrated  Works  on 

Botany,  Natural  History,  Sport,  History, 
etc.,  First  Editions  of  Shakespeare, 
Shelley,  and  all  Standard  Authors. 

Catalogues  Issued. 

Thomas  Thorp, 

Chapel  Street, 

Guildford. 

Also  in  Reading  and  London. 
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BARR’S  SEEDS 

For  the  GREENHOUSE  and  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Greenhouse  Seeds  for  June  Sowing. 

Per  Packet. 

CALCEOLARIA.  Barr’s  Magnificent  First  Prize  s.  d. 
Strain,  finest  flowers  and  richest  colours,  2  ft.  2/6  &  3  6 

,,  Fine  Mixture  of  Colours,  2  ft .  •••I  O 

CINERARIA.  Barr’s  Prize  Strain,  splendid  mix¬ 
ture,  a  very  select,  comparatively  dwarf  strain,  with 
flowers  of  large  size,  having  broad  well-formed  petals, 
and  well-defined  brilliant  and  delicate  colours.  2/6  &  3  6 

,,  Cruenta  hybrids  ( syn .  stellata),  the  result  of 
crossing  the  large-flowered  Cineraria  with  the  old 
species  C.  cruenta ;  the  plants  have  a  graceful  free 
habit  and  bear  in  abundance  loose  panicles  of  small 
flowers  of  pleasing  varied  colours,  valuable  for 
cutting,  2  to  3  ft.  . . 2  6 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  ( Chinese  Primrose),  for 

winter  decoration.  Primula  Sinensis  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  that  seed  should  be  saved 
from  flowers  of  the  highest  type 

,,  Barr’s  “ Covent  Garden”  choicest  mixed, 

a  very  select  strain,  flowers  large,  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  and  colours  brilliant  and  well 
defined,  §  ft.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2/6  & 

,,  Fine  mixed  single  varieties,  f  ft . 

PRIMULA  STELLA  TA  ( the  Star  Primula)  in  Choice 
Mixture  of  many  delicate  and  brilliant  shades.  A 
remarkably  beautiful  strain  of  Primulas,  and  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  decorative  greenhouse  plants.  -The 
plants  have  a  free  and  graceful  habit,  bearing  loose 
pyramids  of"  starry  smooth-petalled  flowers  of 
beautiful  soft  shades,  set  off  by  a  very  ornamental 
foliage.  Anyone  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse  can 
grow  these  beautiful  plants  .  1/-& 
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Flower  Garden  Seeds  for  June  Sowing. 

Per  Packet. 


AQU1LEGI A,  Barr’s  Choice  Long-spurred  II-  & 

CAMPANULA  pyramidalis,  blue,  ht.  4  to  5  ft . 

,,  ,,  white,  ht.  4  to  5  ft. ... 

,,  Persicasfolia,  Mixed,  large-flowered, 

ht.  2  ft .  6d.  & 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  Barr’s  Extra  Choice  Mix¬ 
ture  of  fine  singles  and  doubles  ~ . 

DELPHINIUM,  Barr’s  Beautiful  New  Hybrids  1  /6  & 
DIGITALIS  ( Foxglove )  Gloxiniaeflora,  choice  mixed 
HOLLYHOCK,  Barr’s  large- flowered  Double  11-  & 
,,  Barr’s  Beautiful  Single  ...  6d.  & 

LUPIN  US  polyphyllus,  Barr’s  New  Hybrids . 

MYOSOTIS  dissitiflora .  6d.  & 

,,  ,,  Perfection  . . 

,,  Barr’s  Blue  King,  deepest  &  richest  coloured 

CENOTHERA  Lamarckiana .  . 

,,  taraxacifolia  ...  . 

PANSY,  Barr’s  choice  Exhibition  varieties  1/-  & 
,,  choicest  fancy  varieties,  mixed  6d.  <£ 
POLYANTHUS,  Barr’s  choice  mixed  1/-,  1/6  & 

,,  Blue  Beauty  .  1  /6  & 

PRIMROSE,  Barr’s  Splendid  Mixed  II-  & 

STOCK,  East  Lothian  Snowdrift,  the  finest  white  East 
Lothian  Stock  in  cultivation  ...  ...  1 /6  & 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  mixed  colours  II- & 

,,  Beauty  of  Nice,  a  very  beautiful  new  pale-rose 

Stock  .  1/6  & 

,,  Giant  Brompton,  choice  mixed  II- & 

SWEET  WILLIAM,  Splendid  mixed  ...  6d. 

WALLFLOWER,  Barr’s  Blood- Red  ...  6d. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Golden  .  6d. 

,,  -  ,,  Primrose  Dame,  soft  primrose  6d. 

,,  ,,  Ruby  Gem,  ruby-violet  ...  6d. 

,,  ,,  Vulcan,  rich  madder-scarlet 

,,  ,,  Splendid  mixed  .  6d. 
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For  other  fine  varieties  of  the  same  families  see  Barr’s  Seed  Guide,  sent  free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS,  11, 12  &  13,  King  Street,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


W.  DUNCAN  TUCKER. 


Gold  Medallist 
Royal  Botanic 
Society,  1904. 


Ibotticultuval 
Butlber.  .  . 


Artistic  Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens, 
Vineries,  Stoves  and  Orchid  Houses,  &c.,  &c. 

.  Garden  Frames  of  all  Varieties. 


Large  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 
Erected  at  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N.  tXsX  ESTIMATES  GRATIS. 

SOUTH  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON,  N.  i 


WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd.,  *  specialists  in  orchid  composts. 

OSMUNDA  FIBRE,  as  used  by  Mr.  H.  Alexander,  of  Tetbury,  13/6  per  large  cask.  (Specially  recommended). 

Peat,  specially  prepared  ready  for  use,  dust  and  roots  taken  out,  Polypodium  Fibre  .  ...  1  3/6  for  4  bushel  sack 

1 2/6  per  4  bushel  cask.  v  Belgian  Leaf  Soil...  ...  .  11/- 

Nidos  (Orchid  Compost; . /  12/-  for  4  bushel  sack  Rhizome  (Sterilized  for  Crocking)  ...  10/6  ,, 

Charcoal,  in  Medium  or  Nut  ...  ..^  13/-  .,  Orchid  Loam  .  10/-  ,, 

Sphagnum  Moss,  specially  hand  picked,  at  5/-  per  bushel. 

WFP  TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— “Care  .in  watering  is  the  leading  point  to  be  observed.”  The  “Muratorl”  Hand  Sprayer, 

polished  copper  reservoir  and  brass  pump,  price  35/-,  is  specially  recommended. 

Send  for  our  latest  Illustrated  Compendium  of  Garden  Requisites,  free  by  return  of  post. 

NORTH  BRITISH  WHARF,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N  Telephone: — 10  Tottenham. 
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PICTURES 


—  FOR  — 

SCRAP  BOORS,  SCREENS,  8ic. 


At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  have  the  pleasure  to  offer 
Surplus  Plates  of  the  Plants  figured  in  ...  . 

THE  GARDEN  ALBUM  AND  REVIEW. 


Price  3d,  each,  or  2/~  per  dozen,  post  free.  From  the  Manager,  Garden 
Album  and  Review,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth. 


ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS. 


The  Brand  guarantees  One  &  All  Quality. 

ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS  are  reliable,  pure,  and 
guaranteed. 

Each  packet  bears  the  Trade  Mark  “One  & 
All  ”  in  a  garter. 

Each  packet  has  an  imprint  of  signature  of  the 
Managing  Director. 

Each  packet  bears  printed  instructions  for 
culture. 

Most  packets  are  illustrated  with  the  plants 
painted  from  life. 

Each  packet  is  dated  with  the  year  of  issue. 
Established  1867.  Customers  should  note  these  arrangements  for 

their  protection. 

One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Annuals. 

One&  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Perennials  &  Biennials. 
One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Saladlng  Seeds. 

One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Vegetable  Seeds. 

One  &  All  Shilling  Collection  of  12  Sweet  Peas. 

One  &  All  Fertilizers  are  complete  Manures. 

Each  one  is  scientifically  proportioned  for  its  special  plants. 

All  are  concentrated,  effective,  pleasant  to  handle,  free  from 
offensive  smell. 

ONE  &  ALL  is  the  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Association ,  Limited.  Founded  by 
Judge  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.  (Tom  Brown),  John  Ruskin,  Edwd. 
Vansittart  Neale,  Lord  Mount  Temple,  and  other  distinguished 
friends  of  purity  of  supply. 

Name  and  Address  of  nearest  Local  Agent,  Catalogues  and 
other  details,  post  free  on  application  to— 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING,  Managing  Director. 

WHOLESALE  SEED  WAREHOUSES, 

92,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

ONE  &  ALL  FERTILISERS. 


The  most  beautiful 

HARDY  ANNUAL  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

NEW  HYBRIDS  oj 

Nicotiana  Sanderae. 

i,ooo  seeds  in  8  varieties — purple,  snow-white, 
pink,  dark  and  light  red,  crimson,  violet  and 

salmon. 

FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS. 

Packets  of  1,000  seeds  as  above  1/6,  of  all 

Seedsmen. 

The  Culture  of  the 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE, 

By  George  'McEwen. 

52pp.  8vo.,  with  coloured  plate  of  "  Late 

Admirable.” 

Post  free,  1/6,  from  the  Manager, 

TALBOT  VILLA,  ISLEWORTH. 


GIBBS  AND  BAMFORTH,  LTD.  PRINTERS,  ST.  ALBANS. 
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